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MEMOIRS 

OF 
HER  MAJESTY 

CAROLINE 

'*"qxt   dfr-  YaST-"n- 
*l%^^r^W^»*^ 

CHAPTER  1. 

Preliminary  Observations— *The  House  of  Bruns- 
wick— Military  Education  and  Gallantry  of  her 
Majesty's  Father,  Prince  Charles — His  Mar- 
riage to  Princess  Augusta,eldest  Sister  of  George 
II L — His  Exploits — 'Death,  &p. — His  Issue — 
Gallantry  of  his  Brother,  Prince  Frederick  Au- 
gustus— Lamented  Loss  of  Prince  Leopold, 
the  Duke's  youngest  Son. 

THE  biography  of  a  queen,  particularly  a  queen 
of  England,  is  (like  that  of  her  late  majesty,  queen 
Charlotte)  seldom  replete  with  much  interest  or  va- 
riety, being  chiefly  dull  repetitions  of  court  assem- 
blies, fetes,  excursions,  &c.  Far  different,  however, 
is  the  life  of  her  present  majesty,  queen  Caroline ; 
for  though  auspicious  the  commencement  of  the 
royal  nuptials  appeared,  and  though  sweet  the  ho- 
neymoon, which  was  succeeded  by  a  few  revolving 
years  of  harmony,  festivity,  and  bliss ;  yet  a  sud- 
den cloud  darkened  the  prospect,  and  that  sun- 
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shine  of  happiness  which  was  fondly  anticipated  by 
the  anxious  people,  was  totally  obscured,  without  a 
ray  of  hope  remaining  of  its  return  ! — She  was  ex- 
cluded from  court  assemblies — she  was  denied  a 
participation  in  those  fetes  and  entertainments 
where  even  her  own  daughter  was  present,  who 
frequently  heaved  an  involuntary  sigh  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  her  mother.  By  her  departure 
from  England,  she  was  separated  from  an  affection- 
ate child,  and  prevented  from  attending  the  sick 
bed  of  her  illustrious  daughter,  and  administering 
that  maternal  care  which  her  dangerous  situation 
so  much  required  !  these,  as  well  as  the  wandering 
life  she  passed  in  foreign  countries,  attended  with 
other  circumstances  not  generally  known,  and  which 
will  be  here  presented  to  the  reader,  are  events  so 
novel  and  important,  that  they  cannot  fail  of  ex- 
citing the  highest  interest  and  warmest  sympathies 
not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  future  ages.  The 
daughter  of  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the 
world — the  sister  of  one  who  fell  nobly  in  the  field 
— the  mother  oT  our  lamented,  our  beloved  princess 
Charlotte— dnd  that  individual,  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land !  cannot  but  receive  from  a  great  and  generous 
people,  all  that  is  due  to  her  virtues,  her  misfor- 
tunes, and  her  exalted  rank. 

Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  May,  1768  ;  her 
late  majesty,  queen  Charlotte,  was  also  born  in  the 
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same  month  ;  but  as  the  birth-day  of  her  royal  con* 
sort  so  soon  succeeded,  the  queen's  was  publicly 
kept  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  trade  and  business  :  it  is  evident 
that  her  present  majesty's  is  not  to  be  publicly  ce- 
lebrated on  any  day,  as  she  is  omitted  in  the  litur- 
gy, though  she  had  been  previously  prayed  for,  as 
the  PRINCESS  OF  WALES  ;  and  we  now  only  see 
"  Vwat  Rex"  in  the  play-bills,  instead  of  "  Vivant 
Bex  et  Regina." 

The  illustrious  subject  of  these  memoirs  derived 
hei  birth  from  the  August  hou«e  of  Brunswick* 
which,  in  the  reign  of  king  James,  became  con- 
nected with  the  royal  family  of  England.  Charles, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  by  his  princess  Phillipina, 
had  issue,  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  hereditary 
prince  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle,  who  was  born 
October  9,  1735,  and  married  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
January  16,  1764,  to  the  princess  Augusta,  eldest 
sister  of  his  majesty  George  the  Third,.  king'  of 
Great  Britain,  &c.  Such  were  the  parents  of  her 
present  majesty.  Prince  Charles,  retaining  the 
great  qualities  of  his  ancestors,  was  equally  wise 
in  council  and  brave  in  the  field.  Under  the 
auspices  of  his  uncle,  the  great  prince  Ferdinand, 
the  hereditary  prince  (as  he  was  styled  during  the 
life-time  of  his  father)  acquired  his  military  educa- 
tion, and  he  commanded  the  troops  of  his  native 
country  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  allied  af ray 
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during  the  seven  years  war  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second,  prince  Ferdinand  having  been  ap- 
pointed cornmander-in-cluef  of  the  army  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  The  hereditary  prince  en- 
tered into  action  in  the  23rd  year  of  his  age,  and 
his  first  exploit  was  the  taking  of  Hoya,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  February,  1758.  Having  been 
detached  with  four  battalions,  some  light  troops 
and  dragoons,  to  dislodge  the  count  cte  Chahot 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  to.w«,  h$  passed 
the  Weser  at  Bremen,  with  a  part  of  his  delach- 
rnent,  while  the  rest  advanced  on  tfe?  other  side  off 
the  river,  and  the  enemy  having  beei>  attacked  in 
front  and  rear,  were  in  a  little  time  forced  and 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  bridge  having  fyeen 
abandoned,  and  near  700  men  taken  prisoners,  the 
count  de  Chabot  threw  himself  with  two  batta- 
lions into  the  castle,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  sur«? 
render  on  terms  of  capitulation.  As  soon  as  Hpya 
was  reduced,  he  marched  to  attack  Minden,  which 
he  invested  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  on  the  16th 
the  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion.  He  was 
likewise  extremely  active  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
French  when  they  were  retreating  in  great  disor- 
der towards  the  Rhine.  At  the  battle  of  Crevell, 
he  was  intrusted  by  prince  Ferdinand  with  the 
command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  and  he 
evinced  equal  courage  and  ability  in  that  important 
station.  Various  circumstances  having  determined 


Ferdinand  to  repass  the  Rhine,  he  nnade 
his  dispositions  for  forcing  the  strong  pass  of 
Wachenclank,  an  island  surrounded  by  the  Niers, 
pf  very  difficult  approach,  and  situated  exactly  in 
his  route  tp  the  Rhine.  This*  service  was  performed 
fey  the  hereditary  prince,  who  perceiving  that  the 
enemy  had  tfrawn  up  the  bridge,  rushed  into  the 
river  aj  the  hea<i  of  his  grenadiers*  who  dn?ve 
tfee  enemy  way  with  their  bayonets,  and  cleared 
tfee  bridge  for  tfre  passage  pf  tt;e  army  towards 
Rhinebergen. 

The  hereditary  prince  completed  the  success  pf 
the  battle  of  JVJinden,  gained  by  prince  Ferdinand 
on  the  1st  of  August,  having  the  same  day  De- 
feated the  duke  de  Brisac,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Covelt,  and  by  that  victory  prevented  the 
marshal  de  Contades  from  making  his  retreat,  as 
intended,  by  the  defiles  of  Wittekendstein.  He 
next  attacked  Fulda,  and  defeated  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  taking  four  battalions  prisoners,  with 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  two  pair  of  colours,  and  all 
their  baggage.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  the 
hereditary  prince  was  detached  with  15,000  men 
to  join  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  fight  under  the  eye  of  that  great  com- 
mander at  Freyburg,  in  Saxony. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  1760,  his  serene 
highness  began  his  march  from  Cheinnit^,  in 
Saxony,  for  Westphalia.  In  the  month  of  May 
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he  was  detached,  with  some  battalions  of  grena- 
diers and  two  regiments  of  English  dragoons,  to 
Fulda,  where  he  surprised  and  took  several  parties 
of  the  enemy.  At  his  return  from  this  expedition 
he  was  posted  on  the  left  of  the  army,  and,  at  the 
battle  of  Corbach,  had -to  oppose  the  greatest 
efforts  of  marshal  Broglio  and  the  flower  of  the 
French  infantry ;  and  though  obliged  to  retreat, 
he  maintained  his  reputation  by  repeated  proofs 
of  bravery  and  intelligence.  On  this  occasion  his 
serene  highness  received  a  slight  wound  in  the 
shoulder. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  the  hereditary  prince  set 
out  on  an  expedition  to  break  up  the  quarters  of  a 
French  detachment,  cantoned  at  Zirenberg,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  French  camp,  He  marched 
with  so  much  caution  and  secrecy,  and  all  his  mea- 
sures were  so  judiciously  taken,  that  the  troops  were 
surprised,  and  had  no  time  to  assemble  in  any  consi 
derable  numbers;  but  having  fired  from  the  win- 
dows, the  allied  forces  broke  open  the  houses,  and 
put  to  the  sword  or  made  prisoners,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  party.  The  prisoners  brought  away  by 
the  allies  amounted  to  400  men,  including  40  of- 
ficers, besides  two  pieces  of  cannon.  This  nocturnal 
attack,  in  which  the  British  troops  distinguished 
themselves,  was  regarded  by  military  men  at  the 
time,  as  one  of  the  best  lessons  for  a  similar  exploit 
that  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
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While  the  war  was  carried  on  merely  by  small 
detachments,  and  prince  Ferdinand  and  marshal 
Broglio  were  practising  every  means  to  conceal  from 
each  other  their  real  projects ;  prince  Ferdinand's 
design  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  marshal 
with  France,  by  the  Lower  Rhine,  was  made  known 
in  the  month  of  September,  by  the  march  of  the 
hereditary  prince  through  Westphalia,  at  the  head 
of  twenty  battalions  and  as  many  squadrons.    .On 
his  march  he  surprised  part  of  a  detachment  under 
General  Fischer,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Dusseldorff, 
Rees,  and  Emmerick,  advanced  to  Cleves,   forced 
its  garrison  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war,  and  in- 
vested Wesel  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine.     But 
his  measure?  in  this  well-concerted  enterprise  were 
defeated,  Wesel  having  been  secretly  supplied  with 
provisions,  ammunition,   and  troops,  and  the  rains 
and  overflowing  of  the  Rhine,  having  impeded,  and 
ultimately  frustrated,  all  the  operations  of  the  siege. 
As  soon  as  the  prince  was  informed  of  the  march 
of  the  marquis  de  Castries,  he  set  out  to  encounter 
him  by  forced  marches,  and  arrived,  October  14,  at 
Rhynberg,   where  his    light   troops  were   posted. 
This  position  they  were  compelled  to  abandon,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  his  serene  highness, 
who  commanded   in   person,  and  exposed  himself 
with  great  intrepidity  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the 
engagement.     The  enemy,  leaving  five  battalions 
and  some  squadrons  at  Rhynberg,  marched  by  the 
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left,  and  encamped  at  Ctefctfefr&mp,  Hear  the  con- 
vent of  Cam  pert. 

The  hereditary  prihfce,  fat  fhtffi  being  discouraged 
by  his  previous  unsuccessful  atternpts,  resolved  to 
try  to  surprise  the  French  in  their  tfanip.  For  this 
purpose  he  began  his  marth  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  October  15,  leaving  a  strong  force 
under  general  Bock,  with  instructions  to  observe 
Rhynberg,  and  attack  that  post,  in  fcasfc  the  attempt 
on  Clostefcamp  should  succeed.  His  march  was 
so  well  conducted,  that  he  arrived  within  sixty 
paces  of  the  front  of  the  French  camp  without  be- 
ing perceived  by  any  of  their  sentinels  or  out-posts, 
when  an  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Auvergne  was 
stopped,  and  ordered,  with  fixed  bayonets  presented 
to  his  breast,  to  be  silent ,  but  he,  nobly  preferring 
his  duty  to  his  life,  exclaimed :  "  Auvergne,  here  is 
the  enemy  !"  The  alarm  was  repeated  by  the  senti- 
nels ;  the  French  ran  to  arms,  arid  defended  them, 
selves  with  so  much  bravery  and  resolution*  that 
the  hereditary  prince,  whose  horse  was  killed  uhder 
him,  after  repeated  attacks,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
success,  thotight  proper  to  give  orders  for  a  retreat, 
which  <m  effected  withfoit  confusion;  The,  da^ 
following,  the  enemy  attacked  the  advanced  body 
of  theaffr&s,  posted  in  a  tvoad  before  Elveriek,  aixi 
extendetJ  along  tfoe  Unlive;  while  another  ooknui 
tit  the  Frerjfcii  army  tftartfrtd  throilgh  Walack,  and 
t60k  post  a-ffttlng  ttte  tfe&kc&s  at  the  distance  c€  a 
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quarter  of  a  league,  in  front  of  the  prince's  army, 
His  position,  in  consequence  of  this  movement,  be- 
came every  day  more  critical  and  dangerous,  and 
the  Rhine  being  swelled  by  the  rain,  and  the  banks 
overflown,  it  was  necessary  to  repair  the  bridge  of 
pontoons,  which  had  been  thrown  over  that  river 
lower  down.  This  work  was  performed  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  prince,  passing  without  moles- 
tation, proceeded  to  Bruymen,  where  he  fixed  his 
head-quarters.  This  passage  of  the  Rhine  under 
the  eye  of  a  victorious  army,  and  superior  to  him  in 
numbers,  was  regarded  as  a  very  masterly  effort  of 
generalship. 

In  the  month  of  September  while  the  prince  was 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shermbeck,  a 
body  of  the  enemy  attempted  to  force  his  quarters; 
but,  by  well-combined  dispositions,  he  routed  them, 
with  the  loss  of  800  men  ;  after  which  he  joined 
the  main  army  under  prince  Ferdinand.  At  this 
period  the  French  were  masters  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Hesse,  and  enjoyed  extensive  winter-quar- 
ters, abundantly  provided  with  all  necessary  provi* 
sions,  and  well  secured  by  fortified  places,  while 
prince  Ferdinand  had  been  forced  to  retire,  about 
the  middle  of  December,  into  winter-quarters  at 
Uslar  and  Paderborne,  in  a  narrow  and  exhausted 
country.  Sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of  his  own 
situation,  and  of  the  advantage  the  enemy  possess- 
ed over  him,  he  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
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For  this  purpose  he  assemble^  all  his  forces  with 
the  greatest  secresy  early  in  February  176],  and 
entrusted  the  command  of  a  chosen  body  of  troops 
to  the  hereditary  prince,  who  pushed  forward  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  into  the  heart  of  the  French 
quarters  :  and  leaving  the  country  of  Hesse  a  little 
to  the  east,  he  attacked  Fritzlar,  with  a  design  to 
take  it  by  assault,  but  the  spirited  defence  of  the 
garrison  obliged  him  to  withdraw.  After  having 
alarmed  the  French  army,  and  harassed  -it  in  its  re- 
treat, he  was  ordered  to  cover  the  front  of  the  main 
army,  which  was  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Cassel, 
and  some  other  fortresses  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  directed  to  watch  the  motions  and  oppose  any 
sudden  attempt  that  might  be  made  by  marshal 
Broglio.  The  general,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
concentrate  his  forces,  advanced  with  his  whole  ar- 
my against  the  hereditary  prince,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  exertions,  could  not  prevent  a 
column  of  2000  men  from  being  cut  off,  and  taken 
prisoner's  by  the  French.  His  retreat,  however, 
was  conducted  with  so  much  prudence  and  caution, 
that  he  afforded  prince  Ferdinand  sufficient  time  to 
collect  his  forces,  and  the  whole  army  was  enabled 
to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Hesse  without  further 


After  the  battle  of  Fellinghausen,  fought  on  the 
16th  of  July,  when  victory  declared  against  the  al- 
lies, the  French  armies  separated  for  the  rest  of  the 
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campaign.  One  party  under  the  prince  de  Soubise, 
passed  the  Lippe,  and  the  hereditary  prince  was  de- 
tached, with  an  inferior  force,  to  arrest  his  progress, 
in  which  he  succeeded,  and  put  an  effectual  stop  to 

their  further  advance.    Soon  after  he  was  called  off 
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for  the  defence  of  his  father's  states,  and  obliged 
marshal  Broglioand  prince  Xavier  of  Saxony,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  Wolfenbuttle,  and  then  in- 
vested Brunswick,  to  evacuate  the  former  place,  and 
abandon  their  enterprise  against  the  latter,  with  so 
much  precipitation,  as  to  leave  several  of  their  can- 
non behind  them. 

In  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  command  of  the 
French  army  on  the  Lower  Rhine  having  been 
entrusted  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  hereditary 
prince  was  posted  with  a  strong  corps  in  the  bishop- 
ric of  Munster  to  check  his  progress.  The  main  ar- 
my of  the  French,  under  marshal  d'  Estrees  and 
Soubise,  having  been  defeated  by  prince  Ferdinand, 
near  Grabenstein,  called  to  their  assistance  the  ar- 
my of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  hereditary  prince 
followed  up  its  motions  with  great  alacrity  and 
skill ;  and  possessing  the  heights  of  Joannesburg, 
he  prevented  the  junction  of  the  two  French  ar- 
mies, and  waited  only  for  his  artillery,  to  annoy  the 
army  of  Conde,  stationed  on  a  lower  ground.  Sen- 
sible of  his  danger,  and  convinced  that  no  other 
means  could  extricate  him  out  of  his  position  but 
a  bold  and  sudden  attempt,  the  prince  of  Conde 


ordered  a  regiment,  distinguished  for  undaunted 
courage,  to  march  up  to  the  enemy  without  firing, 
and  to  drive  them  with  the  fixed  bayonets  from 
the  heights.  This  order  was  executed  with  admi- 
rable firmness  by  the  French.  The  hereditary 
prince  made  every  effort  to  rally  his  troops,  but  in 
vain;  he  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  very 
near  being  taken  prisoner.  His  cannon,  and  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vie* 
tors.  Soon  after  a  suspension  of  hostilities  took 
place,  which  was  followed  in  a  little  time,  by  a 
general  peace. 

The  courage,  firmness,  and  resources,  which  the 
hereditary  prince  had  displayed,  stamped  him,  at 
this  period,  with  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  first 
military  leaders  of  the  age.     The  great  Frederick 
treated  him  with  the  most  distinguished  marks  of 
regard.     He  became  one  of  his  principal  generals, 
and  in  that  quality  commanded  a  division  of  the 
Prussian  army  in  the  war  respecting  the  Bavarian 
succession,  about  13  years  after  his  marriage  with 
the  sister  of  George  the  Third,  and  ten  after  the 
birth  of  his  said  majesty's  daughter-in-law. 

In  1780  prince  Charles  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  dukedom  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle ;  and  in 
1787,  at  the  head  of  a  Prussian  army,  entered 
Holland,  and  advancing  without  resistance  to  the 
gates  of  Amsterdam,  re-established  the  prince  of 
Orange  in  the  office  of  Stadtholder. 
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On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution 
in  1792,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  combined  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
in  that  capacity  published  his  celebrated  and  much 
censured  manifesto  against  ihe  French  nation. 
Had  his  plan,  formed,  as  it  certainly  was  with  true 
philanthropy,  succeeded,  much  of  the  guiltless  blood 
of  millions  might  have  been  spared,  and  the  de- 
solation, which  ensued,  happily  avoided.  The  causes 
of  failure  had  never  been  properly  explained,  though 
they  had  been  currently  ascribed  to  the  misconduct 
of  the  then  king  of  Prussia. 

The  Prussian  army  was  scarcely  out  of  France 
when  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  notwithstanding  the 
Wretched  condition  to  which  it  was  reduced,  and 
the  despondency  and  disease  that  prevailed  in  the 
ranks,  made  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  turn 
the  fortune  of  the  war.  He  hastened  to  occupy 
Coblentzf,  and  took  Frankfort  sword  in  hand,  and 
thus  deprived  France  of  the  power  of  uniting  the 
armies  of  Dumourier  and  Custine.  The  siege  of 
Mentz,  which  happened  in  1793,  had  the  double 
advantage  of  restoring  the  Prussian  troops  to  that 
confidence  in  themselves  which  the  disastrous  re- 
treat of  Champagne  had  diminished,  and  to  make 
Germany  secure  by  the  re-occupation  of  a  formid- 
able bulwark. 

After  the  reduction  of  this  fortress,  the  duke,  by 
a   variety   of  skilful   and    judicious   movement^, 
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stopped  the  progress  of  the  French  armies.     They 
attacked  him  three  times  on  the  Blise,  and  were  as 
often  repulsed  with   considerable  loss.    His  mili- 
tary talents  were  also  eminently  displayed  after 
the  two  French  armies  under  Pichegru  and  Hoche 
had  forced  the  lines  of  Weissemburg,  and  defeated 
the  Austrian  army,  who  fled  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order over  the  Rhine,  having  their  retreat  protected 
only  by  corps  of  Cond6,     On  this  occasion  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  proved  himself  a  worthy  eleve 
of  the  great  Frederick.     By  his  prudent  and  bold 
manoeuvres  he  stopped  the  progress  of  the  French 
armies,  saved  the  Austrians  from  inevitable  de- 
struction, and  after  having  held  the  French  in  check 
for  a  sufficient  time,  he  retired  slowly  to  Mentz, 
and  put   the  troops  into  winter  quarters.     After 
this  event,  1794-,  the  duke  resigned  his  situation  in 
the  army  to  field  marshal  Mollendorff. 

In  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia,  during 
Bonaparte's  sway,  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was 
again  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  his  Prus- 
sian majesty's  forces.  In  this  capacity  he  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt;  and  exerting 
himself,  according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
enemies,  with  the  most  heroic  courage  to  turn  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  he  was  wounded  by  a  cannon- 
ball  in  the  forehead,  which  deprived  him  of  his  eye- 
sight, and  obliged  him  to  be  carried  off  the  field  of 
battle.  He  was  at  first  taken  to  Brunswick,  but. 


on  the  approach  of  the  French,  he  removed  from 
that  city,  and  took  refuge  in  Altona,  in  the  Danish 
territory,  having  assumed  the  title  of  count  of 
Werdtheim.  Soon  after,  October  25,  1806,  the 
House  of  Brunswick  was  declared  to  have  lost  the 
sovereignty  of  its  antf&iors.  The  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress of  the  duke's  mind  at  the  irretrievable  calami- 
ties that  had  befallen  his  country,  probably  added 
to  the  serious  injury  iff* 4he  nature  of  his  wound, 
and  hastened  the  death  of  this  distinguished  and  la- 
mented veteran,  who  died,  November  10,  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Ham- 
burgh. He  escaped  the  pain  of  knowing  the  cala- 
mities which  resulted  from  the  battle,  having,  from 
the  moment  of  his  wound,  been  totally  insensible 
to  every  thing  about  him.  His  son,  the  duke  of 
Brunswick-Oels,  who  capitulated  with  general 
Blucher,  and  so  heroically  defended  the  gate  of 
Luthick,  arrived  at  his  father's  house  the  day  after 
his  death.  His  horses  were  sold  by  public  auction, 
on  the  13th,  his  jewels  and  other  effects  oh  the 
15th.  His  body  was  opened  and  embalmed  on  the 
12th.  On  opening  the  skull  it  was  found  that 
the  wound  would  'dY&ainly  and  inevitably  have 
proved  mortal  from  the  first.  His  heart  was  pre- 
served in  a  silver  box.  His  remains,  dressed  in  the 
regimentals  of  the  Brunswick  dragoons,  booted 
and  spurred,  with  a  large  Prussian  cocked  hat,  and 
on  the  left  breast  the  star  and  insignia  of  the  British 


order  of  the  garter,  lay  in  state  till  the  evening  of 
the  18th.  The  coffin  was  plain,  covered  with 
black  velvet.  An  estaffette  was  sent  to  Bonaparte, 
at  Berlin,  by  the  states  of  Brunswick,  requesting 
that  the  duke's  remains  might  be  deposited  in  the 
family  vault  of  his  ancestors;  **jut  with  insolent  and 
unmanly  brutality  the  following  answer  was  re- 
turned— "  Tell  the  duke  of  Brunswick  that  1  would 
rather  cede  Belgium— wouiu1  rather  renounce  the 
crown  of  Italy,  than  allow  him  Or  any  of  his  sons 
ever  again  to  set  foot  within  the  territory  of  Brun- 
swick. Let  him  take  his  money  and  jewels,  but 
let  him  go  to  England."  It  was  attempted  to  be 
made  appear  that  the  application  came  from  his 
successor ;  the  fact,  however,  was,  that  the  deceased 
prince  had  desired  to  be  buried  wherever  he  might 
fell 

His  unfortunate  successor,  the  duke  of  Brun- 
swick, was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  country.  His 
oajesty,  George  the  Third,  gave  orders  for  apart- 
ments in  Hampton  court  palace -to  be  prepared  for 
the  reception  and  asylum  of  his  unfortunate  brother? 
in-law,  .-which  were  destined  for  his  unhappy  con- 
sort, on  her  highness's  remo^!  ~~ai  England. 

The  issue  of  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  duke 
of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle,  by  Princess  Augusta, 
sister  of  George  the  Third,  are,  1.  Charlotte  Geor- 
giana  Augusta,  born  December  3,  1764,  married 
October  II,  1780,  to  Frederick  William,  prince, 
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afterwards  duke  of  Wirternburg-Stutgard,  by  whom 
she  had  issue  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  After  her 
decease  the  duke  of  Wirtemburg  married  his 
second  wife,  Charlotte,  Princess  royal  of  Great 
Britain.  2.  Charles  George  Augustus,  duke  of 
Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle,  born  Feburary  8,  1766; 
married  October  14-,  1790,  to  Princes?  Frederica 
Louisa  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  William  the  Fifth, 
Stadtholder.  a.  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  (the 
royal  subject  of  these  memoirs.)  4.  George  William 
Christian,  born  June  27,  1769.  5.  William  Fre- 
derick, born  October  9,  1771.  6.  Leopold. 

Frederick  Augustus,  the  next  brother  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  Charles  William  Ferdinand, 
likewise  distinguished  himself  as  a  military  com- 
mander. This  prince,  after  the  surrender  of  Wol* 
fenbuttler  to  prince  Xavier  of  Saxony,  in  October 
1761,  marched  with  general  Luckner,  to  the  relief 
of  Brunswick,  then  besieged  by  the  French  troops. 
His  highness,  whilst  the  general  marched  to  Peina, 
attacked  the  enemy  in  their  entrenchments,  forced 
them,  made  above  200  prisoners,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  in  consequence  of  which  success, 
Wolfenbuttle  was  evacuated  in  a  few  days.  He 
likewise  had  the  command  in  investing  the  town 
of  Cassel,  in  1762,  and  was,  with  his  eldest  brother, 
at  the  battle  of  Graberstein.  He  was  a  general 
under  Frederick  the  Third,  king  of  Prussia,  as  was 
also  the  duke's  second  brother,  prince  William 
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Adolphus.  The  third  brother,  prince  Albert  Hen 
ry,  was  slain  at  the  age  of  18,  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1761,  in  a  skirmish  with  a  body  of  French  troops. 
Duke  Charles's  third  daughter,  Elizabeth  Chris- 
tina Ulrica,  was  married  to  Frederick  4th,  king  of 
Prussia,  by  whom  he  had  her  R.  H.  the  present 
duchess  of  York. 

The  benign  qualities  of  the  excellent  Prince  Leo- 
pold, duke  Charles's  youngest  son,  were  prevent- 
ed from  beaming  forth  to  bless  mankind,  by  a  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  most  distressing  nature,  thus  rela- 
ted in  the  Leyden  Gazette,  about  the  beginning 
of  May  1785  : 

"  We  have  within  these  few  days  experienced 
the  greatest  calamities,  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
Oder,  which  burst  its  banks  in  several  places,  and 
.carried  away  houses,  bridges,  and  every  thing  that 
opposed  its  course.  Numbers  of  people  lost  their 
lives  in  this  rapid  inundation ;  but  of  all  the  acci- 
dentas  rising  from  it,  none  was  so  generally  lament- 
ed as  the  death  of  the  good  prince  Leopold  of 
.Brunswick.  This  amiable  personage  standing  at 
the  side  of  the  river,  a  woman  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  beseeching  him  to  give  orders  for  some  persons 
to  go  to  the  rescue  of  her  children,  whom,  bewildered 
by  the  sudden  danger,  she  had  left  behind  her  in 
the  house ;  some  soldiers  who  were  also  in  the  same 
place  were  crying  for  help.  The  prince  endeavour- 
ed to  procure  a  flat  bottomed  boat,  but  no  one 


could  be  found  to  renture  across  the  river,  even 
though  the  prince  offered  large  sums  of  money, 
and  promised  to  share  the  danger.    At  last,  moved 
by  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the 
suburb,  and  led  by  the  sentiment  of  his  own  bene- 
volent heart,  he  took  the  resolution   of  going  to 
their  assistance  himself.     Those  who   were  about 
him  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  this  hazard- 
ous enterprise,  but   touched  to   the  soul  by  the 
distress  of  the  miserable  people,  he  replied   in  the 
folio wing  words ;"  What  am   I   more  than   either 
you  or  they  ?  I  am  a  man  like  yourselves,  and  no- 
thing ought  to  be  attended  to  here  but  the  voice 
of  humanity."    Unshaken  therefore  in  his  resolu- 
tion, he  immediately  embarked  with   three  water- 
men in  a  small  boat,  and  crossed  the  river ;  the  boat 
did  not  want  the  three  lengths  of  the  bank,  when 
it  struck  against  a  tree,  and  in  an  instant  they  all 
together,  with  the  boat,   disappeared.     A  few  mi- 
nutes after  the  prince  rose   again,   and  supported 
himself  a  short  time  by  taking  hold  of  a  tree,  but 
the  violence  of  the  current  soon  bore  him  down,  and 
he  never  appeared  more.     The  boatmen,  more  for- 
tunate, were  every  one  saved,  and  the  prince  alone 
became  the   victim  of  his  own  humanity.      The 
whole  city    was  in  affliction  for  the   loss  of  this 
truly  amiable  prince,  whose  humility,   gentleness 
of  manners,  and  compassionate  disposition  endear 
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ed  him  to  all  ranks.  He  lived,  indeed,  as  lie  died, 
in  the  highest  exercise  of  Humanity.  Had  not 
the  current  been  so  rapid,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  saved,  as  he  was  a  remarkably  good 
swimmer.  * 


CHAPTER  II. 

Education  of  the  Princess  Caroline — Gaiety  of  the 
Court  of  Brunswick — Her  partiality  to  the 
"good  and  brave  English  " — An  alliance  with 
the  Royal  Family  of  England  contemplated — 
Marriage  among  potentates  generally  a  mat- 
ter of  state  policy — Pecuniary  embarrassments 
of  his  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales — Is  prevail- 
ed upon  to  marry — -Dangerous  journey  of  her 
Serene  Highness  to  England — Ceremonial  of 
the  Royal  Nuptials — Addresses  on  the  occasion. 

HER  serene  highness  the  princess  Carolipe,  like 
her  elder  sister  princess  Charlotte,  was  chiefly 
educated  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  her 
mother  the  duchess  of  Brunswick.  She  had  an 
early  introduction  to  fashionable  society,  her  fa- 
ther's court  having  been  the  resort  of  gallant  offi- 
cers and  unfortunate  foreigners — a  refuge  for  the 
then  wretched  exiles,  as  well  as  an  open  palace  for 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  occasional  visi- 
tors of  consequence.  Here  persons  of  all  nations 
met,  and  the  young  princess  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  their  respective  manners. 
Among  an  assemblage  so  mixed,  there  were  no 
doubt  some  dissolute  characters,  but  the  delicate 
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punctilios  of  a  court  kept  vice  in  awe  and  her  Se- 
rene Highness  was  always  surrounded  with  female 
companions.  In  short,  the  court  of  Brunswick 
was  more  remarkable  for  its  levity  than  for  its  im- 
morality, and  for  its  hospitality  more  than  for  its 
pageantry.  The  majority  of  her  female  compa- 
nions were  old  ladies,  whose  formal  manners  ill  ac- 
corded with  the  unreserved  vivacity  of  youth  ;  but 
with  her  young  female  companions  she  was  always 
happy  and  merry.  It  should  be  remarked,  that 
pride,  however  necessary  it  may  be  deemed  by 
some,  in  exalted  characters,  was  wholly  abolished 
from  the  court  of  Brunswick ;  therefore  her  se- 
rene highness  frequently  conversed  with  many 
of  her  domestics,  or  humble  attendants,  a  conde- 
scension which  would  be  considered  highly  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  an  English  princess;  she 
was  consequently  beloved  by  all  classes  of  her 
country  people ;  and  this  love  her  Highness  evi- 
dently preferred  to  that  respect  which  is  extorted 
by  superciliousness. 

Her  serene  highness  was  fond  of  music ;  she 
participated  in  all  the  innocent  amusements  of  her 
country,  and  chiefly  devoted  her  leisure  hours  to 
mechanical  pursuits.  Several  ingenious  toys,  bas- 
kets, &c.  have  been  made  and  worked  by  her 
serene  highness.  During  her  domestic  occupa- 
tions, her  beauty  attracted  the  notice  of  strangers, 
and  their  cursory  compliments  were  generally  re- 


ceived  with  characteristic  politeness  which  might 
be  termed  familiarity  by  those  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  ceremonies  of 
Brunswick.  Her  serene  highnesss  always  ex- 
pressed a  partiality  for  the  "  good  and  brave  En- 
glish," as  she  always  styled  them.  Some  months 
after  the  French  Revolution  she  had  an  interview 
with  her  cousin,  his  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  from  that  time,  an  alliance  with  this  illustrious 
family  began  to  be  contemplated ;  which  was  strong- 
ly recommended  by  the  d  uchess  of  Brunswick. 
The  marriages  of  potentates,  however,  are  general- 
ly brought  about  by  motives  of  state  policy ;  in- 
deed the  marriage  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the  Bri- 
tish crown  has  always  been  considered  of  the  high- 
est national  importance.  At  this  time  his  R.  H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  laboured  under  a  load  of  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments ;  and  his  majesty  perempto- 
rily refused  to  discharge  his  debts.  Greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  nation,  he  consented  to  ac- 
cept the  hand  of  her  serene  highness ;  though  it 
had  been  generally  supposed  that  his  Royal  High 
ness  was  averse  to  marriage,  and  better  satisfied 
with  "  disencumbered,  anti-matrimonial  love,  "  as 
he  had  resisted  for  some  time  all  proposals  that 
\vere  made  to  him  on  this  subject. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  December  1794, 
the  Princess  of  Wales  (as  her  serene  highness 
now  became  by  contract)  accompanied  by  the  duch- 
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ess  her  mother  and  attended  by  an  immense  reti- 
nue left  Brunswick  amidst  the  tears  and  acclama- 
tions of  the  populace.  On  their  arrival  at  Piena 
the  Duchess  was  taken  ill,  but  soon  recovered  so 
as  to  be  able  proceed  to  the  palace  of  Helinghousen, 
near  Hanover,  where  their  Royal  Highnesses  dined. 
By  easy  stages  they  reached  Osnaburg  on  the  3rd. 
of  January,  1795,  where  they  were  met  by  a  mes- 
senger from  Lord  St.  Helens,  announcing  the  re- 
turn of  Commodore  Payne's  Squadron  to  England 
and  the  danger  of  entering  Holland  during  the 
present  critical  epoch.  The  Bishop's 'Palace  had 
been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  visitors. 
After  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  at  Hanover,  whwre 
their  Royal  Highnesses  had  been  invited  by  tfte 
Regency  for  the  sake  of  better  accommodation,  they 
proceeded  to  Cruxhaven  ;  and  ^having  embarked  on 
board  his  majesty's  ship  Jupiter  on  the  28th.  of 
March,  they  sailed  from  thence  the  following  mor- 
ning with  a  strong  convoy  and  on  the  5th.  of  April, 
about  noon,  landed  safe  and  in  perfect  health  at 
Greenwich  ;  whence  the  Princess  of  Wales  proceed- 
ed to  his  majesty's  palace  at  St.  James's  where  she 
arrived  between  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  aftei 
noon. 

Great  preparations  were  made  for  the  reception 
of  her  Royal  Highness  and  a  present  of  valuable 
jewels  provided  for  the  princess  which  was  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Jeffreys,  then  one  of  the  Prince  of 


Wales's  principal  creditors.     Those  which  the  jew 
eller  first  submitted  to  the  queen's  inspection,  were 
not  deemed  sufficiently  costly  for  the  purpose,  and 

others  of  double  their  value  were  provided  by  her 

,  t  , ,   .  \ 

majesty's  express  desire. 

The  marriage  of  the  royal  pair  was  anxiously 
looked  for  by  all  the  people  of  the?  united  king- 
dom— an  event  which,  it  was  fondly  anticipated, 
would  tend  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole  country. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  the  &th  of  April,  these 
royal  nuptials  took  place  at  8  o'clock  :  there  was 
a  very  numerous  and  brilliant  assemblage  of  no- 
bility and  gentry  in  the  public  apartments  at  St. 
James's,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  marriage 
of  his  R  H.  George  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the 
Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  Those  who  were 
invited  to  the  drawing  room  assembled  at  seven. 

About  half  past  eight  the  necessary  regulations 
having  been  made,  and  the  arrangements  formed 
for  the  occasion,  the  procession  began  to  move 
and  proceeded  with  a  solemn  splendor  to  the  ch  a- 
pel  royal : 

Drums  and  Trumpets, 

Kettle  Drums, 

Serjeant  Trumpeter, 

who  filed  off  at  the  door  of  the  Chapel. 

Si  r  Clement  Cottrell  Dormer,  Master  of  theCeremotnes. 

Her  Highness's  gentleman  usher  between  two  senior  Heralds. 

Right  Hon.  Charles  Greville,  his  majesty's  Vice  Chamberlain. 

E 
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Marquis  of  Salisbury,  hia  Majesty's  Lord  Chamberlain. 
The  two  Lady  StewarU,  daughters  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway, 
stuewed  flowers. 

THE  PRINCESS, 

In  her  nuptial  habit,  namely:  A  royal  robe,  silver  tissue  petti- 
coat, covered  with  silver  Venetian  net  and  silver  tassels ;  body 
and  train  of  silver  tissue,  frstooned  on  each  side  with  large  cord 
and  tassels ;  sleeves  and  tippet  fine  point  lace,  and  the  bands  of 
the  sleeves  embroidered  with  plumes  of  feathers ;  a  royal  mantle 
of  crimson  velvet,  silver  cord  and  tassels,  trimmed  with  ermine. 
Her  Royal  Highness  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 

And  attended  by 
The,  Marchioness  of  Townsend, 
The  Countess  of  Jersey, 
The  Countess  of  Caernarvon, 
The  Countess  of  Chohnondeley. 
Ladies  of  her  Royal  Highness's  Household. 
Train  supported  by  her  Maids  of  Honor. 
Miss  Colman,  Mis*  Erskine, 

Miss  Poyntz,  Miss  Bruhl; 

All  in  Virgin  Habits. 
These  were  followed  by 

Lady  Mary  Osborne,  Lady  Car.  Villiers, 

Lady  Char.  Spencer,  Lady  Char.  Legge, 

Bride's  Maids  to  her  Royal  Highness. 

Dressed  all  alike,  viz :  A  crape  petticoat,  embroidered  with 
silver  spangles  and  stripes  of  silver  foil,  with  fringe  and  tassel ; 
white  satin  body  and  train,  trimmed  with  silver  fringe,  festooned 
with  silver  cord  and  tassels ;  the  cap  embroidered,  silver  bandeau 
and  spangled  crape,  trimmed  with  laurel  and  the  Prince's  plume. 
Sir  Clement  Cottrell  Dormer,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  with 
Sir  Francis  Molyneux,  Gentleman  Usher,  retired  to  the  places 
assigned  them. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Charles  Greville, 


Vice  Chamberlain,  the  two  Heralds,  with  the  drums  and  trumpet*, 
returned  for  the  Bridegroom's  procession. 

Procession  of  the  Prince,  in  the  same  order  as   , 
that  of  the  Princess,  with  the  addition  of  the  officer^ 
of  his  Royal  Highness's  Household. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

In  his  Collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
Supported  by  the  Bachelor  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Roxborough. 

The  Procession  then  returned  as  before,  to  attend 
his  Majesty  in  the  following  order  : 

Drums  and  Trumpets,  as  before, 
The  Knight  Marshal. 
Pursuivants. 
^Heralds. 

Duke*  of  Portland  and  Leeds, 
Duke  of  Dorset,  L.  S.  of  the  Household. 

provincial  Kings  of  Arms. 

Earl  Chatham,  Lord  Privy  Seal, 

Earl  Mansfield,  L.  P.  of  the  C. 

Bishop  of  London,  L.  Chancellor. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Sir  J.  Heard,  Garter, 

Principle  K.  of  Arms,  with  his  sceptre. 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal,  with  his  staff. 

Princes  of  the  blood  Royal. 

V,  Chamb.  of    f  7    L.  Chamb.  of 

,  1       Sword  of  State.        V 
.  the  Household  L  j   the  Household 

HIS  MAJESTY, 

In  the  Collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 
Colonel  of  the  Life  Guards  in  waiting^ 

Viscount  Falmouth,  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners, 
The  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  in  waiting, 


Gent. 
Usher. 


-i  Gent. 
J  Usher. 
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A  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  in  Baiting. 

William  Price,  Esq.  V.  Chamb.  to  the  Queen. 

Lord  Harcourt,  the  Queen's  Master  of  the  Horse. 

HER  MAJESTY, 
In  the  following  dress : 

A  silver  tissue  petticoat,  with  the  drapery  embroidered  with 
white  and  gold,  ornamented  with  and  green  silver  laurel ;  a 
gold  tissue  body  and  train,  trimmed  with  green  and  silver 
laurel. 

Lord  Morton,  the  Queen's  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Their  .Royal  Highnesses  the  Princesses, 

Supported  severally  by  the  Gentlemen  Ushers. 

Ladies  of  her  Majesty's  Bedchamber. 

Maids  of  Honor. 

Women  of  the  Bedchamber. 

The  Princess  Royal  wore : 

A  gold  and  purple  .  nbroidery,  with  gold  drapery,  and  fm- 
tooned  with  gold,  and  laurel  cord  and  tassels. 

Princess  Augusta, 

A  crape  embroidered  silver  train,  and  drapery,  striped  with 
green  foil  and  silver,  with-  wreaths  of  rose  colour  and  silver 
flowers. 

Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Sophia. 

A  crape  embroidered  w^th  white  and  gold  wreathes  of  purple 
foil  and  flowers. 

Upon  entering  the  chapel  her  royal  highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  was  conducted  by  the  ladies 
v  of  the  bedchamber,  to  a  seat  provided  for  the  oc- 
casion, on  the  right  hand,  nearly  opposite  the  altar, 
but  at  the  extreme  end,  attended  by  the  maids  of 
honor.  The  prince  was  led  by  the  bachelor  dukes 
to  a  similar  seat,  in  a  line  with  her  royal  highness, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  chapel ;  next  to  whom  sat 
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the  queen,  her  lord  chamberlain,  vice  chamberlain, 
and  master  of  the  horse,  standing  behind  her.  The 
king  was  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  princess, 
attended  by  the  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  who  stood 
behind  his  majesty;  and  the  lord  who  bore  the  sword 
of  state,  and  the  lord  chamberlain,  on  the  right  and 
left  of  him,  the  latter  having  the  vice  chancellor 
near  him.  The  princesses  were  seated  with  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  close  by  their  majesties. 

The  persons  in  the  procession  occupied  the 
several  places  appointed  for  them,  all  of  whom 
were  standing. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assistecL  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  ;  during  the  solemnization  of  which  the 
princess  was  attended  by  her  bride's  maids ;  and 
the  prince  by  the  bachelor  dukes.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony  the  royal  pair  returned  to 
their  respective  seats,  and  their  majesties  ascended 
an  elegant  throne,  erected  for  the  occasion,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  altar;  when  an  anthem  was 
performed;  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
bishop  of  London,  standing  during  this  time, 
the  former  on  the  right,  and  the  latter,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  altar. 

The  return  of  the  procession  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  anthem  was  finished,  in  the  following 
order : 
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Drums  and  Trumpets  as  before. 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
The  Princess's  Gentleman  Usher,  between  two  Heralds. 

His  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Leading  the  Princess,  and  attended  by 

The  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Leeds. 
His  Majesty,  preceded  and  attended  by  the  great  officers,  in 

the  manner  in  which  he  went  to  the  Chapel. 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Princesses  followed  in  the  order  as  before. 

The  procession  then  filed  off  at  the  door  of  the 
apartments  whence  it  set  out,  and  the  drawing- 
room  immediatly  commenced,  which  was  numer- 
ously, and  brilliantly  attended.  Their  majesties 
and  their  royal  highnesses  received  the  congratula- 
tions, and  compliments,  of  the  nobility,  &c.  ^  f 

The  stadtholder  and  his  family  were  in  the  king's 
closet  during  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials.  The 
chapel  was  most  superbly  fitted  up :  it  was  papered 
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in  a  style  to  imitate  crimson  velvet. 

The  royal  family,  particularly  the  queen,  ap- 
peared highly  delighted  at  the  union  of  the  prince, 

to  Such  a  "  DISTINGUISHED  ORNAMENT  OF  HER 
SEX,  FOR  BEAUTY, -GRACE,  AND  MENTAL  ENDOW- 
MENTS— ONE,  in  short,  COMBINING  EVERY  RE- 
QUISITE TO  RENDER  HER  WORTHY  OF  BEING  THE 
BRIDE  OF  THE  HEIR  APPARENT  OF  THE  CROWN 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN:"  Such  was  the  language  of 
the  prints  of  the  day,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  were,  that  the  chronicle  of  this  auspicious 
event  would  be  handed  down  to  distant  ages. 


When  tiie  draw  ing-room  closed,  the  royal  fanu 
ly,  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  the  several 
lords  and  ladies  in  attendance,  went  to  Bucking- 
ham house  to  supper,  where  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment was  provided  by  the  queen  for  the  royal  pair. 
The  stadt holder  and  his  family  supped  with  the 
royal  family.  About  12  o'clock  the  prince  and 
princess  retired  to  Carlton  house,  where  their  royal 
highnesses  slept.  There  were  some  new  carriages  x 
exhibited,  and  the  dresses  at  court  were  extremely 
brilliant.  The  servants  of  his  royal  highness  wore 
new  liveries,  ot  once  neat  and  grand  in  appearance, 
with  feathers  in  their  hats. 

The  celebration  of  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
announced  to  the  public  in  the  evening  by  the  fir- 
ing of  the  guns  in  the  park  and  at  the  tower ;  the 
latter  all  round  the  line. 

The  illuminations  were  general  iri  every  quarter, 
and  truly  magnificent :  they  were  every  where  vo- 
luntary, and  not  enforced,  as  on  some  occasions,  by 
the  hard  and  severe  mandates  of  a  mob,  which  ren- 
dered the  compliment  general.  The  theatres,  sub- 
scription houses,  public  offices,  &c.  were  beyond  de- 
scription, superb.  There  were  no  disturbances  or 
accidents,  for  the  mobility  on  this  night,  though 
they  paraded  the  streets  to  a  late  hour,  preserved  a 
decency  arid  decorum  worthy  the  character  of  En- 
glishmen, and  well  suited  to  the  happy  occasion. 
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An  abundance  of  fire-works  were  displayed  through 
out  the  metropolis. 

The  next  morning  the  royal  pair  were  visted  by 
the  king  and  queen,  previous  to  their  setting  out 
for  Windsor,  whither  they  were  followed  by  their 
royal  highnesses,  who  spent  that  day  with  his  ma- 
jesty. 

The  city  addresses  to  their  majesties,  April  17, 
"  on  the  auspicious  nuptials  of  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales  with  her  serene  highness  the 
princess  of  Brunswick,"  contained  their  warmest 
congratulations.  The  following  was  the  city  ad- 
dress : 

To  his  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wcdes, 

April  23. 

"  May  it  please  Your  Royal  Highness* 
"  The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of 
the  city  of  London,  in  common  council  assembled, 
beg  leave  to  congratulate  your  royal  highness  on 
your  recent  marriage  with  her  serene  highness  the 
princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick. 

"  It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  and  gratification 
that  we  behold  your  royal  highness  so  impressed 
with  affection  towards  his  majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects,  as  to  form  the  present  happy 
alliance  with  a  princess,  illustrious  in  rank,  and 
possessing,  every  engaging  quality  of  the  heart, 
-  suited  to  the  important  station  she  fills,  and  calcu- 
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iated  to  remunerate,  with  conjugal  felicity,  the 
high  honour  of  your  royal  high-ness's'  affection  and 
choice. 

ffoi«  The  prospect,  by  this  illustrious  event,  of  per- 
petuating the  virtues  of  your  royal  house  to  pos- 
terity, who  shall  know,  equally  with  ourselves,  how 
to  value  the  mild  monarchy  so  admirably  inter- 
woven with  our  most  excellent  constitution,  forms 
a  material  part  of  our  happiness. 
-n:"  Depending,  as  good  subjects  ever  must,  on  the 
virtues  of  the  royal  breast,  -as  essential  to  the  splen- 
dour of  the  throne  and  the  prosperity  of  a  people, 
it  is  matter  of  great  consolation  to  us  to  reflect  up- 
on the  invaluable  example  of  your  royal  father, 
which,  confirming  the  many  graceful  and  amiable 
qualifications  of  your  own  mind,  cannot  but  com- 
plete the  royal  'character,  and,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  must  make  your  future  people  happy. 
•9£"  May  your  illustrious  consort  long  enjoy  her 
exalted  situation,  and  may  a  numerous  progeny, 
from  this  auspicious  union,  transmit  the  blessings 
under  which  we  live,  to  the  end  of  time." 

'  iOO 1 1  i  'I -(Signed  by  Order  of  the  Court)  R I X- 

His  Royal  Highness 's  AnswW  " 
"My  Lord  Mayor  and  Gentlemen,  ' 
"I  am  truly  sensible  of  this  mark  of  attention  in 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city 
of  London  in  common  council  assembled.  I  return 
them  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  congrat illations 
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on  the  occasion  of  my  marriage ;  and  it  gives  me 
peculiar  satisfaction  that  they  take  so  warm  an  in- 
terest in  this  event  I  am  much  gratified  by  the 
expressions  of  their  affectionate  attachment,  which 
convey  so  strong  a  proof  of  their  loyalty  to  the  king; 
and  of  their  zealous  regard  for  my  happiness." 

His  coyai  highness  received  them  with  the 
greatest  affability  and  respect;  and  having  re- 
turned his  answer,  they  were  all  admitted  to  kiss 
hfe  royal  highness's  hand  ,  they  were  afterwards  in- 
troduced to  his  royal  consort>  to-  whom  they  pre* 
sen  ted  the  following  address  : 

looker  Royal  Highness  the  Princeton' 
"  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness* 

"  We,  his  majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city 
of  London,  in  common  council  assembled,  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  congratulate  your  royal 
highness  on  the  happy  occasion  of  your  marriage 
with  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales. 

"Added  to  the  intrinsic  virtues  of  your  royal  high- 
ness, the  high  station  you  are  so  well  qualified  to 
adorntand  your  alliance  with  so  distinguished  aprince, 
the  heir  apparent  of  these  happy  realms,  your  royal 
highness  has  also  powerful  claims  to  the  affection 
of  a  grateful  people,  nearly  related  as  you  are  to 
our  most  gracious  sovereign,  the  father  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

"Permit   then,  madam,  the  faithful  subjects  of 


the  best  of  kings,  to  assure  your  royal  highness  of 
their  most  sincere  veneration  and  esteem,  and  to 
believe,  that  as  your  interest  is  now  united  with 
that  of  our  amiable  prince,  your  happiness  will  be 
by  them  considered  and  consulted  as  one. 

"  Long  may  your  royal  highness  share  the  joy  of 
so  splendid  an  union,  and  may  our  latest  posterity 
receive  from  you  a  continuation  of  those  blessings 
which  only  can  be  experienced  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  beloved  and  virtuous  king. 

(*ig»ed  by'  Ordur  of  Court) 


Her  Royal  Highnesses  Answer. 
"  My  Lord  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, 

rt  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  congratu- 
lations upon  an  event  so  interesting  to  my  happi- 
ness, rat)d  so  grateful  to  my  feelings.  My  senti- 
ments will  ever  be  the  same  with  those  of  the 
prince,  and  they  have  been  already  better  express- 
ed to  you  by  him.'* 

They  had  also  the  honour  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
her  royal  highness,  whose  interesting  and  animated 
countenance  delighted  every  spectator.  Indeed, 
the  looks  and  manners  of  her  royal  highness  evi- 
dently evinced  an  ardent  inclination  to  render  her- 
self agreeable.  To  gratify  the  populace,  she  often 
appeared  at  the  window  in  St.  James's  palace,  and 
expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  the  English, 
were  so  good  and  brave. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  and  Royal  Family  visit 
Cevent  Garden  Theatre — Fete  at  Frog-more  in 
Celebration  of  the  Nuptials — Provision  granted 
by  Parliament  for  their  Royal  Highnesses,  and 
for  the  Discharge  of  the  Prince's  Debts — Re- 
marks by  the  Duke  of  Clarence — The  Prince's 
Economy — False  Reports  of  the  Day — The 
Prayer  for  the  Royal  Family  altered  by  AM* 
thority — Its  Inaccuracy. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  royal  marriage,  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Wales  accompanied  their 
majesties  and  five  princesses  to  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  to  see  "Life's  Vagaries,"  and  "Windsor 
Castle." x  As  it  was  the  first  time  of  the  princess  of 
Wales's  appearance  in  public,  every  part  of  the 
theatre  was  crowded  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  open- 
ed. Their  royal  highnesses  entered  about  a  quar- 
ter past  six,  and  the  princess  was  received  with  the 
loudest  acclamations  of  joy  and  congratulation. 
The  princess  of  Wales  seemed  very  highly  to  enjoy 
the  scene:  she  was  highly  gratified  with  the  heart- 
felt tributes  of  applause,  which  she  received  for  the 
first  time  from  a  British  audience,  and  which  she 
repaid  by  the  most  enchanting  affability  and  con- 
descension 
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In  celebration  of  the  royal  nuptials,  the  queen 
gave  a  grand  fete  at  Frogmore,  on  the  21st  of  May. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  their  majesties  and 
the  princesses  went  there,  and  at  half  past  nine  they 
were  joined  by  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales, 
and  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York.  The  ball  im- 
mediately commenced :  eleven  tables  were  laid  for 
supper,  and  at  12  o'clock  one  hundred  and  seventy 
persons  sat  down.  The  room  was  beautifully  de- 
corated with  artificial  flowers,  interwoven  with  bay 
leaves  running  up  the  pillars.  The  upper  part  of 
the  room  where  their  majesties  sat,  was  ornamented 
with  three  beautiful  paintings  of  flowers,  executed 
by  the  princess  Elizabeth,  The  ball  room  was  ele- 
gantly decorated  with  artificial  flowers,  and  the 
cieling  was  painted  in  imitation  of  the  firmament, 
the  effect  of  which  was  uncommonly  fine.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  was  an  elegant  white  and  silver 
feather,  with  the  initials,  G.  C.  P.  and  the  centre 
of  the  supper  room  was  decorated  with  a  beautiful 
transparent  star,  with  a  number  of  variegated  larpps, 
in  festoons.  The  dancing  recommenced  after  sup- 
per, and  the  rest  of  the  company  did  not  separate 
till  near  four  in  the  morning. 

The  ladies  were  universally  dressed  in  white, 
with  white  feathers  in  their  heads,  intermixed  with 
diamonds  The  gentlemen  were  generally  in  blue 
and  gold. 

At  this  time  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed,  and 
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boththenobility  as  well  as  the  populace  fondly  antici- 
pated that  theroyal couple  would  have  enjoyed  toge- 
ther much  uninterrupted  felicity.    Some  days  after 
thenuptials,a  message  was  received  from  his  majesty, 
on  the  subject  of  an  establishment  for  their  royal 
highnesses,  suitable  to  their  rank  and  dignity,  and 
which  would  enable  his  royal  highness  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  pecuniary  embarrassments.     The 
consideration  of  his  majesty's  message  occasioned 
some  debates  in  the  house  of  commons,  as  parlia- 
ment  had  previously  (May  1787)  paid  his  royal 
highnesses  debts,  when  "  his  majesty  had  received 
from  his  royal  highness  the  strongest  assurances 
that  no  such  embarrassment  should  again  occur." 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed  an 
augmentation  of  65,000/.  a  year,  25,000/.  of  which 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  extinction  of  his 
debts,  with  18,000/.  a  year  arising  out  of  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall,  to  be  erected  into  a  fund  of  compound 
interest.  He  also  proposed  £5,000/.  for  completing 
Carlton  house,  28,000/.  to  defray  the  preparatory 
expenses  of  the  marriage,  and  50,000/.  as  a  jointure 
to  her  royal  highness,  which  did  not  exceed  what 
was  formerly  granted  on  similar  occasions.  He 
then  stated  the  claims  on  his  royal  highness  amount- 
ed nearly  to  630,000/.  On  the  nature  and  amount 
of  these  debts,  he  dwelt  with  much  becoming  seve- 
nty, though  he  lamented  the  necessity  he  was  un- 
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der  of  animadverting  on  the  prodigality  which  had 
occasioned  them. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Mr.  Anstruther  was  autho- 
rized on  the  part  of  his  royal  highness  to  express 
his  utmost  alacrity  and  readiness  to  acquiesce  in 
any  limitations  or  restrictions  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  house  might  think  it  proper  to  lay  down  for 
appropriating  a  part  of  his  income  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  his  debts*  The  prince  of  Wales's  Esta- 
blishment Bill  having  passed,  the  commissioners 
appointed  for  discharging  thfc  debts  were,  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  for  th«  time  be- 
ing, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  the  master  of  his  majesty's  household,  the 
accomptant-general  of  the  high  court  of  chancery, 
and  the  surveyor-general  of  the  crowfi  laods.  » 

The  following  remarks  on  this  bill  were  made 
in  the  house  of  peers  by  his  royal iiglmess  the  duke 
of  Clarence. 

"•It  naturally  and  properly  becsaHnes  an  object 
to  grant  a  suitable  establishment  to  the  prince  on 
account  of  his  marriage.  In  granting  this  esta- 

.     j':fX» 

blishment,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  prince  has 
now  come  at  an  age  at  which  he  is  fully  capable  of 
acting  for  himself,  and  will,  of  his  own  accord,  be 
disposed  to  take  measures  to  free  himself  from  any 
ineumbrances  which  he  might  have  contracted. 
But  instead  of  this,  instead  of  allowing  him  the 
merit,  and  taking  measures  of  his  own  accord,  to 
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pay  his  creditors,  the  authors  of  the  bill  had  taken 
the  popularity  of  such  a  step  out  of  his  hands.  The 
other  provision,  which  makes  the  different  officers 
of  his  royal  highness's  household  responsible  for  the 
expenses  incurred  under  their  several  departments, 
I  highly  approve.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  measure 
extremely  necessary  for  the  dignity  and  comfort  of 
every  prince  of  Wales.  A  prince  of  Wales,  by  a 
particular  law,  became  of  age  at  eighteen,  while 
every  other  subject  was  not  of  age  till  twenty -one. 
A  young  man  at  that  age,  when  the  passions  were 
at  the  height,  and  in  his  situation,  may  be  led  into 
expenses  beyond  his  income,  and  which  perhaps 
may  border  on  extravagance  ;  but  such  a  circum- 
stance I  cannot  consider  as  a  serious  reflection  on  a 
. .  i .  .'*',• 

young  man  of  eighteen. 

"  It  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  when 
the  prince  of  Wales's  marriage  was  agreed  upon, 
there  was  a  stipulation  that  he  should,  in  the  event 
of  that  union,  be  exonerated  from  his  debts.  What 
could  his  royal  highness  understand  by  this  stipu- 
lation, but  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
immediate  exoneration  of  those  debts — not,  as  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  be  left  hanging  over  for 
the  space  of  nine  years  and  a  half,  and  perhaps  even 
a  longer  period." 

After  further  remarks  his  royal  highness  alluded 
to  the  situation  of  the  princess  of  Wales — "  a  lovely 
and  AMIABLE  woman,  torn  from  her  family,  for 
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though  her  mother  was  the  king's  sister,  she  pay 
still  be  said  to  be  torn  from  her  family,  by  being 
removed  from  all    her   early  connections.     What 
must  be  her  feelings  from  such  circumstances  at- 
tendant on  her  reception  in  a  country  where  she 
had  a  right  to  expect  every  thing  befitting  her  high 
rank,  and  the  exalted  station  to  which  she  was 
called/- 
The prince  of  Wales  now  resolved  on  adopting 
an  economical  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  retrieving 
his  affairs.     Lord  Cholmondeley  sent  a  circular  let- 
ter to  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  that 
there  would  be  no  further  occasion  for  their  ser- 
vices.    To  this,  however,  there  were  these  excep- 
tions, viz. :  to  the  four  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber, 
the  marchioness  of  Townshend,  the  countesses  of 
Caernarvon,   Cholmondeley,  and   Jersey;    to   the 
earl  of  Jersey,  and  to  generals  Hulse  and  Lake. 
The  attendants  were  all  paid  their  salaries  up  to 
the  date  of  the  letter,  July  the  5th.     The  only  per- 
sons that  remained  on  the  establishment  of  their 
royal  highnesses  were  the  above-mentioned  ladies, 
generals   Hulse   and  Lake,  as   attendant  officers, 
earl  of  Jersey >  as  master  of  the  horse,  with  a  salary 
of  £1,200  a  year,  and  the  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  as 
master  of  the  household.     The  salary  of  the  latter 
w.as  fixed  at  £2,000  a  year,  but  his  lordship  wrote 

to  the  prince,  that  he  should  be  proud  to  serve  his 

G 


royal  highness  without  emolument,  and  that  in  fact 
he  could  not  think  of  accepting  any  salary.  A  very 
noble  example  this  of  affection  to  the  prince,  and 
of  the  most  disinterested  motives ! 

;     «^.  ,1 

As  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales  was 
seldom  seen  in  public,  for  she  only  visited  the  win- 
ter theatres  a  second  time,  and  now  and  then  ap- 
peared in  the  Opera  House,  it  was  reported  -that 
the  economical  plan  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  her.  Certainly,  as  the  duke 
of  Clarence  remarked,  this  amiable  woman,  torn 
from  her  family,  had  a  right  to  expect  every  thing 
befitting  her  high  rank — befitting  the  consort  of 
the  heir  apparent!  But  the  fallacy  of  this  report 
was  proved  by  her  own  voluntary  economy  and 
retirement,  when  this  amiable  woman  was  after- 
wards torn  from  all  that  was  dear  to  her!!!  Her 
non-appearance  in  public  at  this  time  must  be  as- 
cribed to  her  pregnancy;  for  though  her  royal 
highness  was  not  accustomed  to  the  punctilios  of 
an  English  court,  .though  she  was  naturally  of  a 
gay  disposition,  yet,  according  to  the  fashion  of  her 
own  country,  she  deemed  it  indecent  to  appear  of- 
ten in  public  at  such  a  time,  and  set  an  example 
tin  worthy  of  English  matrons.  It  was  insinuated  by 
the  tongue  of  scandal,  that  the  debts  of  her  royal 
Consort  gave  her  some  uneasiness,  particularly  as 
Mr.  Jefferys,  the  jeweller,  whose  demand  was  dis- 
puted by  the  commissioners,  published  a  severe 
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pamphlet,  asserting  that  part  of  his  demand  was, 
cash  lent  for  the  use  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  after  the 
royal  nuptials  had  taken  place.  Some  characters, 
particularly  ladies  in  high  life,  are  very  industrious 
in  meddling  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  others,  and 
exaggerating  every  little  foible;  this  probably  is 
owing  to  their  having  so  much  leisure  time  on 
their  hands,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
spleen.  By  ladies  of  this  description,  her  royal 
highness  was  often  surrounded,  and  improper  in- 
ucndos  continually  dropped.  Her  royal  highnesses 
natural  vivacity  and  familiarity  prevented  her  from 
being  on  her  guard,  and  whatever  responses  she 
made  to  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  day,  were  frequently 
misrepresented,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  vexa- 
tion and  dissatisfaction,  which  were  far  from  being 
the  characteristics  of  this — AMIABLE  WOMAN. 

Soon  after  the  royal  nuptials,  the  .prayer  for  the 
royal  family  was  altered  by  authority,  and  the 
public  prayed  for — "  their  royal  highnesses  George 
prince  of  Wales,  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  all 
the  royal  family.*  As  the  title  "  Royal  Highness," 
was  not  meant  to  be  referred  to  all  the  family,  for 
that  would  render  the  second  royal  a  tautology, 
but  to  the  two  first  only,  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Wales,  there  was  a  manifest  inaccuracy  in  the 
form.  Before  the  alteration,  the  prayer  was  for 
"  his  royal  highness  George  prince  of  Wales,  and 
all  the  royal  family ,H  confining  the  title  to  the 


prince  alone,  and  riot  extending  it  to  the  other 
branches,  as  they  were  styled  the  "  royal  family," 
which  rendered  it  unnecessary.  The  substitution 
of  a  conjunction  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  render  the  reading  correct :  "  their  royal  high- 
nesses George  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  princess  of 
Wales,  ?ad-all  the  royal  family." 


-     •  . 


CHAPTER  IV, 

Birth  of  her  royal  highness  the  princess  Charlotte 
— The  christening — Addresses  on  the  occasion — - 
The  Prince  refuses  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  the  City  of  London — Conference  of  his  R.  H 
with  the  Lord  May  or. 

IN  the  course  of  nine  calendar  months,  wanting 
one  day,  from  her  marriage,  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales  was  safely  delivered  of  a  princess 
at  Carlton  House,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  January  7,  1796. 
The  accouchement  was  conducted  with  the  usual 
formalities ;  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  lord  president  of  his  majesty's 
council,  the  duke  of  Leeds,  the  lord  chamberlain, 
earl  Cholmondeley,  lord  Thurlowe,  and  the  ladies 
of  the  princess  of  Wales's  bed  chamber,  were  pre- 
sent at  the  birth.  The  prince  of  Wales  also  attend- 
ed on  this  interesting  occasion. 

The  royal  infant  was  christened  in  the  grand 
audience  chamber  at  Carl  ton -house,  on  the  llth  of 
February,  by  his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, when  she  received  the  name  of  Charlotte 
Augusta,  after  her  grandmother  and  mother.  The 
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sponsors  were,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  ducli- 
ess  of  Brunswick,  represented  by  the  princess 
royal.  In  the  ode  for  the  new  year,  the  poet  iau- 
reat  thus  alluded  to  the  birth  of  the  royal  child  • — 

"  Propitious  Heaven  has  o'er  thy  head 
"  Blossoms  of  richer  fragrance  shed, 
"  Than  all  th'  assiduous  muse  can  bring, 
"  Cull'd  from  the  honeyed  stores  of  Spring  ; 
"  For  see  amid  wild  Winter's  hours, 

"  A  bud  its  silken  folds  displays, 
"  Sweeter  than  -all  the  chalic'd  flowers 
"  That  crown  thy  own  ambrosial  May  ; 

•  ^      "  Oh>  may  tny  smiles,  blest  infant,  prove 

^  %'     «  Omens  of  CONCORD  and  of  LOVB." 

Addresses  of  congratulation,  on  the  birth  of  the 
princess  Charlotte,  were  voted  by  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  presented  to  their  majesties ;  those 
to  their  royal  highnesses  the  prince  and  priricess  of 
Wales,  were  received  in  a  private  manner.  Nu- 
merous addresses  came  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  City  of  London,  as  usual,  was  early 
in  their  congratulatory  compliments.  It  having 
been  intimated,  however,  to  the  lord  mayor,  by 
lord  Cholmondeley,  "  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
being  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  his  establish- 
ment, was  precluded  from  receiving  the  addresses 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  situation ;"  and  it  hav- 
ing been  requested  that  copies  of  the  addresses 
might  be  sent  to  him,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  deputy 
Birch-p-  '/•', 
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"That  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales 
having  stated  that  the  inadequacy  of  his  establish- 
ment precluded  him  from  receiving  the  compli- 
ments of  congratulation  voted  to  be  presented  to 
their  royal  highnesses  in  a  way  suitable  to  his  situa- 
tion, this  court  are  of  opinion  that  they  cannot, 
consistently  with  their  own  dignity,  suffer  the  said 
compliments  to  be  presented  in  any  other  way  than 
the  customary  form." 

After  some  conversation  this  motion  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  remembrancer  was  ordered  to  convey 
a  copy  thereof  to  his  royal  highness. 

At  the  next  court  of.  common-council,  the  lord 
mayor  rose  to  state  to  the  court  the  conference  he 
had  had  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  on  the  subject  of 
not  receiving  the  congratulatory  address  of  the 
city  in  the  usual  form,  observing,  that  in  a  matter 
of  so  delicate  a  nature,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  commit  the  purport  of  his  conversation  in 
writing,  which,  with  the  leave  of  the  court,  he 
would  wish  to  read.  The  communication  was  as 
follows . 

"  In  consequence  of  a  letter  from  lord  Cholmon- 
deley,  dated,  January  31,  1796,  stating,  that  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  wished  ,to 
speak  to  me  at  Carl  ton  house,  and  to  give  me  a 
private  audience  on  Tuesday,  (but  which  appoint- 
ment was  afterwards,  by  a  second  letter,  fixed  for 
Monday,  at  one  o'clock.)  I  had  the  honor  of  wait- 


ing  on  his  royal  highness,  who  addressed  me  by 
saying,  that  he  had  seen  with  concern  in  the  public 
papers  a  statement  of  what  had  passed  in  the  court 
of  common   council   on    Thursday,   respecting  a 
letter  written  by  lord  Cholmondeley,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  royal  highness,  andjsent  to  the  city 
remembrancer,  conveying  his  sentiments  on   the 
intended  address  of  congratulation  to  their  royal 
highnesses,  which   sentiments   he   conceived   had 
been  mistaken  or  misunderstood,  or  at  least  a  very 
different  construction  had  been  given  to  them  than 
he  meant,  or  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  that 
letter.     His  royal  highness  said,  that  he  thought  it 
incumbent    upon    him   to  preserve  a  consistent 
character;    that  as  his  -establishment,  for  certain 
reasons,  had  been  reduced,  and  that  the  necessary 
state  appendages  attached  to  the  rank  and  character 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  did  not  in  consequence 
exist,  his  royal  highness  conceived  that  he  could 
not  receive  an  address  in  state,  and  particularly 
from  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  for 
which  he  entertained  the  highest  veneration  and 
respect.     His  royal  highness,  therefore,  thought  it 
would  appear  disrespectful  to  the  first  body  cor- 
porate hi  the  kingdom,  to  receive  the  members  of 
it  inconsistently  with  his  own  character  and  dig- 
nity." 

A  writer  of  the  day  highly  censured  this  refusal 
of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  re- 
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oeivc  the  address  of  the  city  of  London  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity,  which  he  represented  as  proceed- 
ing from  spleen  and  ill-humour.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  prince  acted  from  a  just  sense  of  decorum 
and  etiquette,  but  many  were,  notwithstanding,  dis* 
satisfied.  Her  royal  highness  at  this  time  was  per- 
fectly recovered,  and  became  soon  aquaintedwith  the 
circumstance.  It  has  been  said  that  she  expressed 
a  regret  that  her  royal  consort  had  not  dispensed 
with  the  rigid  rules  of  ceremony,  and  it  has  been 
also  suspected  that  her  free  observations  were, 
with  many  aggravations,  reported  to  the  prince. 
Her  sentiments  arose  from  maternal  feelings — the 
birth  of  a  princess  was  joy  to  the  mother,  and  on 
such  a  happy  occasion,  she  was  ready  and  willing 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  all.  This  "  ami- 
able woman,"  as  she  had  been  styled  in  the  house 
of  peers,  by  her  royal  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  was  by  no  means  averse  to  a  reduction 
of  expences  and  superfluities ;  for,  being  of  a  placid 
disposition,  she  could  make  herself  happy  in  re- 
tirement- consequently,  the  embarrassments  of 
the  prince  never  extorted  a  single  complaint  from 
the  princess.  It  would  therefore  be  unjust  to 
think  that  any  domestic  cavils  arose  on  this  ac- 
count. No — long  before  the  birth  of  the  royal  infant 
the  prince  found,  that  the  princess's  disposition 
was  dissimilar  to  his  own,  and  though  his  royal 
highness  had  been  so  attentive  to  her  during  her 
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accouchement,  and  was  even  present  at  the  birth  of 
the  princess  Charlotte,  suddenly  quitted  Carlton 
house,  and  made  Windsor  his  temporary  residence. 
Indeed  the  affability  of  the  royal  subject  of  these 
impartial  memoirs  did  not  admit  of  delicate 
punctilios,  being  unaccustomed  to  those  nice 
ceremonies  at  the  court  of  Brunswick. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Separation  of  their  royal  highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales, — Correspondence  on  the  oc- 
casion.— Remarks. — His  Majesty's  sympathy  for 
his  Daughter-in-law.— The  Princess  Charlotte 
confided  to  the  care  of  her  Mother  during  the 
first  Eight  Years  of  her  Life — Her  royal  high- 
ness's  retirement. 

AT  a  time  which  promised  so  much  bliss  and 
barmony— -at  a  time  when  the  British  nation 
fondly  anticipated  a  numerous  progeny  from  the 
heir  apparent,  these  hopes  were  blasted  three 
months  after  the  birth  of  the  princess  Charlotte, 
when  lady  Cholmondeley  suddenly  informed  the 
princess'of  Wales  that  the  prince  had  resolved  upon 
a  separation.  Her  royal  highness  immediately 
observed  that  the  message  was  infinitely  too  im- 
portant to  rest  merely  upon  a  verbal  communica- 
tion, and  consequently  desired  that  his  royal  high- 
ness's  pleasure  should  be  communicated  to  her  in 
writing.  She  also  observed,  that  any  arrangement 
once  made,  with  respect  to  separate  dwellings, 
should  be  considered  as  final,  and  that  his  royal 
highness  should  not,  under  any  plea,  retain  the 
right,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  of  alter- 
ing  it.  In  conformity  to  these  desires,  his  royal 
highness  sent  the  following  letter ; 


"  Madam,  Windsor  Castle,  April  SO,  1796. 

"As  lord  Choi morideley  informs  me  that  you 
wish  I. would  define  in  writing  the  terms  upon 
which  we  are  to  live,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explam 
myself  upon  that  head  with  as  much  clearness,  and 
with  as  much  propriety,  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject will  admit  Our  inclinations  are  not  in  [our 
power,  nor  should  either  of  us  be  held  answerable 
to  the  other,  because  nature  has  not  made  us  suit- 
able to  each  other.  Tranquil  and  comfortable 
society  is,  how-ever,  in  our  power ;  let  our  inter- 
course, therefore,  be  restricted  to  that,  and  I  will 
distinctly  subscribe  to  the  condition  which  you 
required  through  lady  Cholmondeley,  that,  even 
in  the  event  of  any  accident  happening  to  my 
daughter,  which,  I  trust  Providence  in  his  mercy 
will  avert,  I  shall  not  infringe  the  terms  of  the  re- 
striction, by  proposing,  at  any  period,  a  connection 
of  a  more  particular  nature.  1  shall  now  finally 
close  this  disagreeable  correspondence,  trusting  that, 
as  we  have  completely  explained  ourselves  to  each 
other,  the  rest  of  our  lives  will  be  passed  in  unin- 
terrupted tranquillity. 

"  I  am,  Madam, 

"  With  great  truth, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  "  GEORGE  P" 

To  this  her  royal  highness  sent  the  following 
dignified,  but  respectful  answer 
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n  The  avowal  of  your  conversation  with  lord 
Cholmondeley,  neither  surprises  nor  offends  ma. 
It  merely  confirmed  what  you  have  tacitly  insinu- 
ated for  this  twelvemonth.  But  after  this,  it 
would  be  a  want  of  delicacy,  or  rather  an  unworthy 
meanness  in  me,  were  I  to  complain  of  those  con- 
ditions which  you  impose  upon  yourself. 

"I  should  have  returned  no  answer  to  your 
letter,  if  it  had  not  been  conceived  in  terms  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  this  arrangement  pro- 
ceeds from  you  or  from  me,  and  you  are  aware 
that  the  credit  of  it  belongs  to  you  alone. 

"  The  letter  which  you  announce  to  me  as  the  last, 
obliges  me  to  communicate  to  the  king,  as  to  my 
sovereign  and  my  father,  both  your  avowal,  and 
my  answer.  You  will  find  enclosed  the  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  king.  I  apprise  you  of  it,  that  I 
may  not  incur  the  slightest  reproach  of  duplicity 
from  you.  As  1  have  at  this  moment  no  protector 
but  his  majesty,  I  refer  myself  solely  to  him  upon 
this  subject,  and  if  my  conduct  meets  his  approba- 
tion, I  shall  be  in  some  degree  at  least  consoled. 
I  retain  every  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the  situ- 
ation in  which  I  find^myself  as  princess  of  Wales, 
enabled,  by  your  means,  to  indulge  in  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  a  virtue  dear  to  my  heart,  I  mean  charity. 

"  It  will  be  my  duty  likewise  to  act  upon  an- 
other motive,  that  of  giving  an  example  of  patience 
and  resignation  under  every  trial. 


"  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  shall  never 
cease  to  pray  for  your  happiness,  and  to  be 

Your  much  devoted 
(Signed)     %  CAROLINE.* 

May  6,  1796. 

<r4J  t  («,.'•    ->.J\«I    :  ,   _/_;,'  /.  ;{j-5;  .  : 

The  princess  of  Wales's  letter  was  written  in  the 
French  language,  of  which  the  above  is  a  correct 
translation.  From  the  communication  of  her 
royal  consort,  it  is  evident  that  dissimilarity  of  dis- 
positions was  the  only  complaint ;  and  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  prudence  of  the  discarded  princess, 
in  not  accepting  of  a  verbal  message  on  such  a  de- 
licate point.  From  her  royal  highness's  spirited, 
but  submissive  reply,  it  appears  that  all  the  bliss 
and  harmony  attending  this  royal  marriage  was 
confined  but  to  three  months  at  the  most.  We 
have  before  intimated  that  the  princess  was  sur- 
rounded with  female  spies,  whose  chief  delight  was 
to  render  every  mote  a  beam,  and  poison  the  ears 
of  their  employers. 

His  majesty  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  situa- 
tion of  his  daughter-in-law,  who  was  also  his  niece ; 
and  knowing  well  from  experience,  the  feelings  of 
a  parent,  he  prevailed  upon  the  prince  of  Wales  to 
allow  the  royal  child  to  remain  under  the  care  and 
superintendence  of  an  affectionate  mother  during 
the  first  eight  years  of  her  life.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  the  princess  Charlotte  became  attached 
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to  her  mother,  and  acquired  the  same  amiable  dis- 
position. The  royal  infant,  however,  was  not  solely 
under  the  protection  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  who, 
from  motives  of  policy,  only  saw  her  occasionally, 
when  she  was  five  or  six  years  old.  Previously  the 
princess  was  frequently  seen  in  the  carriage  with 
her  royal  mother,  who  took  great  delight  in  show- 
ing her  to  the  populace.  They  continually  passed 
the  turnpike  gate  at  Lambeth  Marsh. 

Thus  banished  from  Carlton  house,  her  royal 
highness  submitted  to  an  humble  retirement  at 
Charlton.  Shrewsbury-house,  near  Shooter's  Hill, 
was  the  appointed  residence  of  the  princess  Char- 
lotte. For  the  first  two  or  three  years  her  only 
consolation  was  the  royal  infant,  for  she  was  parti- 
cularly fond  of  children  ;  and  when  deprived  of  her 
own,  she  took  great  delight  in  the  company  of 
others,  an  attachment  which  proved  unfortunate 
for  her  royal  highness,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen. 

Her  royal  highness,  on  leaving  Carlton-house, 
was  given  to  understand  that  her  apartments  there- 
in should  undergo  a  thorough  repair,  and  be  re- 
served for  her.  She  was  ,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Garth,  Miss  Vernon,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  and  other  la- 
dies, and  particularly  by  Mrs;  gander,  a  native  of 
Brunswick,  who  came  to  England  with  her  royal 
highness,  for  the  purpose]  of  being  her  dresser. 
Such  was  the  happy  disposition  of  this  illustrious 
personage,  that  she  could  be  as  cheerful  in  the 
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country  as  in  town ;  and  being  from  her  infancy 
accustomed  to  society,  she  received  the  visits  of 
her  friends  with  as  much  ease  and  goodwill,  as  if  ca- 
pable of  receiving  and  entertaining  them  according 
to  her  high  rank.  Miss  Garth  was  appointed  sub- 
governess  to  the  princess  Charlotte. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Removes  to  Blackheath. — Becomes  acquainted  with 
Si?'  John  and  Lady  Douglas. — Compels  de- 
scription of  her  royal  highnesses  rural  and  do- 
mestic economy — Of  her  royal  highnesses  atten- 
tion to  education. — Filial  affection  of  the  young 
princess. — Ingenuity  of  her  royal  highness. 

IN  1801  her  royal  highness  made  Montague- 
house,  in  Blackheath,  her  residence,  where  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas, 
and  was  occasionally  visited,  during  the  temporary 
peace  of  1802-3,  by  both  foreign  and  English  gen- 
tlemen; in  the  summer  seasons  she  visited  Margate, 
South  and  East  Cliff,  Ramsgate,  &c.  &c.  Her 
English  visitors  were  chiefly  lord  Hood,  lord 
Amelius  Beauclerc,  sir  Sidney  Smith,  captain 
Man  by,  &c.  and  her  chief  foreign  visitor  was  Mr. 
Compe\ 

The  following  extract  is  from  "  Travels  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1803,  by  Joachim  Henry  Compel" 
Speaking  of  the  prosperity  of  the  richness  of  the 
soil  of  England,  this  author  observes,  "  What  prin- 
cipally contributes  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
in  England,  is  the  general  and  well  founded  esteem 
in  which  that  most  beneficial  of  all  human  occupa- 
tions is  held  in  that  country.  The  first  peer  of 
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the  realm,  the  nobility  of  every  rank,  even  the 
king  himself/'  meaning  his  late  majesty  George 
the  Third,  "  do  not  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity 
to  become  attentive  and  industrious  farmers.  Ladies 
of  the  highest  rank  engage  in  the  avocationr  of 
rural  and  domestic  economy,  by  which  they  acquire 
the  respect  both  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  of 
enlightened  foreigners.  When  I  was  at  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales's  residence  at  Blackheath,  she  had 
the  condescension  to  conduct  me  to  a  gardeii  at 
some  distance,  which  she  had  principally  laid  out 
herself,  and  which  she  superintended  in  such  a 
complete  sense  of  the  word,  that  no  person  pre- 
sumed to  do  any  thing  in  it  but  what  she  herself 
directed.  I  admired  the  beautiful  order,  and  the 
careful  cultivation  of  even  the  most  insignificant 
spot;  the  judicious  combination  of  the  useful  with 
the  agreeable,  which  appeared  so  delightful,  where- 
ever  I  cast  my  eyes.  I  was  charmed  with  the 
neat  borders  of  flowers,  between  which  we  passed, 
and  was  doubly  rejoiced  to  find  them  so  small ; 
because,  as  the  princess  remarked,  too  much  room 
ought  not  to  be  taken  from  the  useful  vegetables, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  the  eye.  I  was 
transported  with  the  elegance,  taste,  and  conveni- 
ence displayed  in  the  pavillion,  in  which  the  digni- 
fied owner,  who  furnished  the  plan,  and  the  direc- 
tions for  every  part  of  it,  had  solved  the  problem, 
how  a  building  of  but  two  floors,  on  a  surface  of 
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about  18  feet  square  could  be  constructed  and  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner  that  a  small  family  capable 
of  limiting  its  desires,  might  find  in  it  a  habitation 
equally  beautiful,  tasteful  and  commodious.  The 
manner  in  which  this  had  been  effected,  deserves, 
in  my  opinion,  the  notice  and  admiration  of  pro- 
fessed architects. 

"  After  my  royal  guide  had  shown  me  her  fa- 
vourite spot,  a  small  and  extremely  simple  seat, 
placed  in  the  corner  of  the  garden,  overshadowed 
by  two  or  three  honeysuckles,  the  branches  of 
which  are  bent  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  the 
finest  prospects  which  this  place  commands,  opens 
to  the  view  as  through  a  window,  she  invited  me 
to  survey  the  most  important  part  of  her  grounds. 
I  manifested  some  surprise,  conceiving  that  I  had 
seen  every  thing.  The  lovely  princess  smiled,  and 
conducted  me  to  a  considerable  tract,  covered  with 
vegetables,  comprising  the  farther  and  largest  por- 
tion of  this  remarkable  garden.  *  This/  said  she, 
'  is  my  principal  concern.  Here  I  endeavour  to 
acquire  the  honourable  name  of  a  farmer,  and  that, 
as  you  see,  not  merely  in  jest.  The  vegetables 
which  I  raise  here  in  considerable  quantity,  are 
carried  to  town  and  sold.  The  produce  amounts 
annually  to  a  handsome  sum/ 

"  It  may  probably  be  guessed  to  what  purpose 
this  handsome  sum  was  applied.  If  not,  I  will  even 
run  the  risk  of  incurring  her  anger,  by  revealing 
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the  secret  of  the  active  and  benevolent  life  which 

the    FUTURE    QUEEN    OF    THE    FIRST    AND    MOST 

POWERFUL  NATION-IK  THE  WORLD,  here  led  in  a 
simple  country  house,  which  was  in  fact  not  so 
large  as  that  of  a  petty  German  baron.  Indeed 
this  accomplished  princess  led  in  this  modest  man- 
sion a  life  so  useful,  so  active,  so  virtuous,  that  I 
might  challenge  the  most  celebrated  philosopher, 
in  a  like  situation,  to  surpass  her.  She  had  no 
court,  no  officers  of  state,  no  chamberlains,  no  maids 
of  honor,  &c.  because  she  had  no  occasion  for  them 
here ;  but  she  was  occasionally  visited  by  a  couple 
of  female  friends,  who  are  not  so  merely  in  name,  the 
very  intelligent  and  worthy  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  and  her 
amiable  daughter.  Her  whole  long  forenoon,  that 
is,  from  six  in  the  morning  till  7  in  the  evening,  is 
devoted  to  business,  to  reading  and  writing,  to  the 
cultivation  of  different  arts ;  for  instance,  music, 
painting,  embroidery,  modelling  in  clay,  gardening 
and  to — education. 

"  My  last  word  may  occasion  great  astonishment, 
because  it  is  so  extremely  unusual  to  see  persons  of 
princely  rank  occupy  themselves  with  an  employ- 
ment which  cannot  have  any  charms  for  persons  who 
have  a  taste  only  for  the  pleasures  and  amusements 
of  a  court.  But  this  astonishment  may  be  encreased, 
when  it  is  added,  that  it  is  not  the  young  and  hope- 
ful princess  her  daughter,  whom  she  educated,  but 
eight  Or  nine  poor  orphan  children,  to  whom  she 
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had  the  condescension  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
mother.  Her  own  was  the  child  of  the  state,  and, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  must 
not,  alas!  be  educated  by  herself.  These  poor 
children,  on  the  other  hand,  were  boarded  by  her 
with  honest  people  in  the  neighbourhood;  she 
herself  not  only  directed  every  thing  relative  to 
their  education,  and  instruction,  but  sent  every 
day  to  converse  with  them,  and  thus  contributed 
towards  the  formation  of  their  infant  minds.  Never 
while  I  live  shall  I  forget  the  charming,  the  affecting 
scene  which  I  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing, 
when  the  princess  was  pleased  to  introduce  me  to 
her  little  foster  children.  We  were  sitting  at 
table ;  the  princess  and  her  friends  were  at  break- 
fast, but  I,  in  the  German  fashion,  was  taking  my 
dinner.  The  children  appeared  clothed  in  the 
cleanest,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  the  simplest 
manner,  just  as  the  children  of  country  people  are 
in  general  dressed.  They  seemed  perfectly  ignor- 
ant of  the  high  rank  of  their  foster  mother,  or  rather 
riot  to  comprehend  it.  The  sight  of  a  stranger 
somewhat  abashed  them  ;  but  their  bashfulness  soon 
wore  off,  and  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly  at  home. 
Their  dignified  benefactress  conversed  with  them 
in  a  lively,  jocose,  and  truly  maternal  manner. 
She  called  to  her  first  one,  then  another,  and 
another,  and  among  the  rest,  a  little  boy,  five  or 
six  years  old,  who  had  a  sore  upon  his  face.  Many 
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a  parent  of  too  delicate  nerves,  would  not  hare 
been  able  to  look  at  her  own  child  in  this  state, 
without  an  unpleasant  sensation.  Not  so  the  royal 
mother  of  these  orphans.     She  called  the  boy  to 
her,  gave  him  a  biscuit,  looked  at  his  face  to  see 
whether  it  had  got  any  better,  and  manifested  no 
repugnance  when  the  grateful  infant  pressed  her 
hand  to  his  bosom ;  what  this  wise,  royal  instruc- 
tress said  to  me  on  this  occasion,  is  too  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  my  memory  to  be  erased.  '  People  find 
fault  with  me/  said  she,  '  for  not  doing  more  for 
these  children,  after  I  have  even  taken  them  under 
my  care:    I  ought,  in  their  opinion,  to  provide 
them  with  more  elegant  and  costly  clothes,  to  keep 
masters  of  every  kind  for  them ;    that  they  may 
once  make  a  figure  as  persons  of  refined  education. 
However  I  only  laugh  at  their  censure,  for  I  know 
what  I  am  about.     It  is  not  rny  intention  to  raise 
these  children  into  a  rank  superior  to  that  in  which 
they  are  placed ;  in  that  rank  I  mean  them  to  re- 
main, and  to  become  useful,  virtuous,  and  happy 
members  of  society.     The  boys  are  destined  to  be- 
come expert  seamen,  and  the  girls  skilful,  sensible, 
industrious  housewives — nothing  more.      I  have 
them  instructed  in  all  that  is  really  serviceable  for 
either  of  these  destinations ;    but  every  thing  else 
is  totally  excluded  from   the  plan  of  education 
which  I  have  laid  down  for  them.     Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  splendour  of  the  higher 
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classes,  and  have  reflected  upon  it,  will  be  aware  of 
snatching  children  from  the  more  happy  condition 
of  inferior  rank,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  them  in- 
to the  former,  in  despite  of  providence  and  natural 
destination." 

"  Such  was  the  wise  and  philanthropic  manner  in 
which  this  admirable  princess,  in  the  flower  of  her 
age,  passed  one  day  after  another.  Towards  even- 
ing a  very  small  company,  of  not  more  than  three 
or  four  persons,  assembled  at  her  house  to  dine 
with  her,  and  fortunately  ceremony  did  not  oblige 
her  to  pay  regard  in  her  selection  to  any  other  re- 
commendation than  merit.  It  was  only  on  court 
days,  when  the  royal  family  assembled,  that  she 
went  to  town  or  to  Windsor,  to  complete  the  dig- 
nified circle  of  which  she  was  such  a  distinguished 
ornament.  To  the  theatres  and  other  places  of 
amusement  of  the  fashionable  world,  her  royal  high- 
ness was  a  stranger.  Since  she  came  to  England 
she  had  only  been  twice  to  the  play,  and  that  was 
soon  after  her  arrival.  This,  which  of  itself  was  an 
extraordinary  circumstance,  will  be  considered  a 
great  sacrifice  by  those  who  know  the  uncommon 
love  and  respect  which  were  cherished  by  people  of 
all  ranks  for  their  future  queen,  and  consequently 
need  not  be  told  that  she  renounced  a  triumph  as 
often  as  she  withdrew  from  public  view. 

"  She  devoted  one  day  in  the  week  to  her  own 
daughter,  the  princess  Charlotte,  who  came  to  see 
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her,  and  spent  the  day  with  her.  There  was  no- 
thing to  prevent  her  from  enjoying  this  gratifica- 
tion oftener,  for  the  child  was  to  be  brought  to  her 
whenever  she  pleased.  For  wise  reasons,  however, 
she  denied  herself  and  her  daughter  the  more  fre- 
quent repetition  of  a  pleasure  of  which  both  of 
them  every  day  were  ardently  desirous.  '  If, '  said 
she,  '  I  were  to  have  the  child  with  me  every  day, 
I  should  be  obliged  sometimes  to  speak  to  her  in  a 
tone  of  displeasure,  and  even  of  severity.  She 
would  then  have  less  affection  for  me,  and  what  I 
said  to  her  would  make  less  impression  upon  her 
heart.  As  it  is,  we  remain  in  some  measure  new  to 
each  other;  at  each  of  her  visits  I  have  occasion  to 
show  her  love  and  tenderness,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  child  is  attached  to  me  with  all  her 
soul,  and  not  a  word  I  say  to  her  fails  of  producing 
he  desired  effect ' 

I  was  myself  an  eye-witness  to  the  truth  of 
this.  Such  tender  attachment  and  such  fervent  love, 
as  this  child,  only  seven  years  old,  manifested  to 
her  royal  mother,  was  assuredly  seldom  seen  in  per- 
sons of  that  rank.  Her  eyes  were  necessarily  fixed 
on  the  beauteous  countenance  of  her  tender  mo- 
thei  :  and  what  eyes !  Never  in  a  child  of  her  age, 
have  I  beheld  eyes  so  expressive,  so  soft,  so  pene- 
trating. The  first  time  she  cast  them  on  me,  she 
seemed  as  though  she  would  penetrate  my  soul. 
Neither  her  dress  nor  her  behaviour  afforded  the 
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least  room  to  suspect  her  high  destination  :  the 
former  was  so  simple,  and  the  latter  so  natural  and 
unaffected,  that  a  stranger  would  scarcely  take  her 
for  the  heiress  of  a  throne.  In  every  dress,  and  in 
every  place,  however,  the  attentive  observer  would 
easily  discover  her  to  be  an  extraordinary  child. 
The  royal  artist,  her  mother,  has  made  a  model  of 
her,  and  of  several  other  persons  who  are  dear  to 
her,  in  clay,  and  afterwards  taken  from  them  plas- 
ter casts  which  are  most  perfect  resemblances.  In 
acquiring  that  art,  this  accomplished  princess  pre- 
served a  manner  of  her  own.  Instead  of  working, 
as  usual,  a  long  time  from  models,  she  merely  pro- 
cured instruction  in  the  use  of  the  tools  ;  her  fancy 
then  formed  from  the  detached  traits  of  a  poem,  the 
representation  of  an  imaginary  person,  and  she  be- 
gan to  compose  the  figure  without  any  copy.  The 
subject  of  her  first  essay  was  the  Leonora  of  Bur- 
ges's  celebrated  ballad  ;  her  second  was  the  head  of 
an  old  lord,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten  ;  and  the 
third  was  her  daughter  the  princess  Charlotte* 

"  This  reminds  me  of  another  piece  of  work  by 
the  hand  of  this  royal  artist,  which  I  had  likewise 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  and  which  appeared 
to  me  equally  beautiful  and  ingenious.  In  passing 
through  her  work-room  (where,  besides  a  choice 
collection  of  books  and  all  kinds  of  implements  of 
the  arts,  there  was  a  large  table  covered  with  pa- 
pers, writings,  drawings,  and  books)  she  took  the 
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trouble  to  direct  my  attention  to  a  very  handsome 
table,  and  asked  me  what  I  conceived  it  to  be. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  I  declared  it  was 
inlaid,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Mosaic  work ;  and  that  it 
was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  art.  She  smiled, 
and  said  that  could  not  be,  as  she>  who  knew  no- 
thing of  Mosaic  workfc  had  made  it  herself,  and  in' 
a  few  hours.  It  is  nothing  more,  added  her  royal 
highness,  than  a  square  of  ground  glass  on  which  I 
have  fastened  with  gum  different  kinds  of  natural 
flowers,  which  were  first  carefully  dried  and  press- 
ed, and  then  turned  the  glass  with  the  smooth  side 
uppermost  to  produce  the  delusion  by  which  you 
were  just  now  deceived.  The  whole  art,  or  rather 
the  trifling  degree  of  trouble  which  this  easy  ope- 
ration requires,  consists  merely  in  the  choice  of  the 
situation  which  must  be  given  to  each  flower,  so 
that  one  may  be  properly  connected  with  the 
other,  and  that  as  small  a  vacancy  as  possible  may 
remain  between  them.  'As  the  glass,  would  not, 
however,  be  completely  covered,  I  suppose  (for  un- 
luckily I  forgot  to  inquire)  that  the  intervals  are 
stained  with  colours  so  as  to  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  stone. 

"  By  means  of  this  pleasing  artifice  she  had 
made  a  Chinese  lamp  for  one  of  her  other  apart- 
ments, which,  like  those  of  coloured  glass  or  thin 
alabaster,  diffused  a  very  mild  light. 

"  A  second  table  in   her  work-room,  which  ap- 
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peared  to  be  composed  of  every  possible  species  of 
marble,  was,  what  I  should  never  have  guessed — 
nothing  more  than  a  square  of  ground  glass,  which, 
on  the  other  side,  was  painted  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  spectator  could  not  help  taking  the  whole 
for  specimens  of  all  the  species  of  marble  joined  to- 
gether and  inlaid.  In  each  corner  a  small  copper- 
plate of  some  antique  figures  was  stuck  ;  of  course, 
on  the  reverse  of  the  square,  which  completed  the 
deception." 

Her  royal  highness  had,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  various  masters  for  her  amuse- 
ment and  improvement,  particularly  Mr.  Atwood 
for  music,  Mr.  Giffadiere  for  English,  Mr.  Tour- 
fionilli  for  painting,  Mr.  Tutoye  for  imitating  mar- 
ble, and  Mrs.  Elwesfor  the  harp. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Her  royal  Highness  surrounded  by  Enemies  and 
Spies. — Still  visited  by  the  King. — Apprized  by 
an  anonymous  Letter  of  the  Character  of  Lady 
Douglas. — Prohibits  her  Visits. — Her  Adoption 
of  a  Child  of  obscure  Parents. — Consequent  Re- 
ports.— Interview  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Duke  of  Kent. — Of  Lady  Douglas's 
Statement 

UNFORTUNATELY  for  the  princess  of 
Wales,  her  lately  acquired  friends  became  her 
most  bitter  enemies ;  and  her  innocent  attachment 
to  children,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
was  audaciously  rendered  an  act  of  infamous  accu- 
sation. His  late  majesty  would  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  scandal,  when  first  the  vile  inuendoes, 
whispered  by  a  satanic  spirit,  reached  his  royal  ears. 
He  still  continued  his  visits  to  Blackheath,  and 
often  spent  the  whole  day  with  her  royal  highness, 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  the  young  princess,  his 
grand-child.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Huish,  in  the 
early  editions  of  his,  "  Memoirs  of  H.  R.  H.  the 
princess  Charlotte,"  (but  which,  together  with  other 
passages,  on  this  subject,  are  unaccountably  CAN- 
CELLED in  late  editions,  and  the  vacuum  filled  up 
with  extraneous  matter,)  that  /'  some  severe  mis- 
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understandings  had  occurred  between  his  majesty 
and  the  prince,  on  account  of  these  visits ;  but  as  no 
circumstance  had  taken  place,  to  warrant  his  ma- 
jesty in  withdrawing  his  countenance  from  the 
princess,  the  prince  yielded  in  filial  obedience  to 
the  wishes  of  his  parent,  and  forbore  to  express  his 
chagrin  upon  the  occasion."  The  separation  of  the 
royal  pair,  which  originated  from  personal  dislike, 
and  not  from  any  criminal  act,  became  the  found- 
ation of  the  most  virulent  defamation,  and  every 
little  courtsey  was  construed  into  guilt.  In  short, 
she  was  surrounded  by  domestic  spies  t  yet  her 
royal  highness,  though  thus  calumniated  and 
abused,  was  not  only  visited  by  his  late  majesty, 
but  by  his  majesty's  late  brother  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, and  others  of  the  royal  family.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  English  formalities,  her  royal  highness 
had  frequently  accompanied  lord  Hood  in  his  one 
horse  chaise,  sometimes  without  any  of  her  atten- 
dants. An  anonymous  letter,  however,  apprized 
her  of  the  character  of  lady  Douglas,  and  of  the 
liberties  which  she  allowed  herself  to  take  with  the 
name  of  her  royal  highness.  The  princess  of  ^ales 
was  accordingly  denied  to  lady  Douglas,  but  as  she 
still  repeated  her  visits  her  royal  highness  directed 
Mrs.  Vernon  to  write  to  lady  Douglas,  and  inform 
her  that  her  visits  to  Montague-house  were  no 
longer  agreeable.  Sir  John  and  lady  Douglas, 
highly  incensed  at  this  intended  affront,  persuaded 
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sir  Sidney  Smith  that  it  was  also  fextended 
and  in  the  joint  names  of  sir  Sidney  Smith,  sjr 
John  and  lady  Douglas,  an  application  wa§  rna<ie 
19  her  royal  highness  for  an  explanation,  whicli  tbp 
letter  was  resolved  not  to  grant.  To  avoid,  however, 
any  disagreeable  discussion  on  the  ^ubj^pt,  the 
jnediation  of  the  duker6f  Kent  was  solicited;  ag<J 
his  royal  highness,  though  unacquainted  witlj  the 
just  provocation  which  the  princess  of  'VV'ales  had 
received,  obtained  a  qualified  consent  from  all 
parties,  that,  if  unmolested,  they  would  remain 
quiet. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1802,  when  the 
princess  Charlotte  had  nearly  attained  the  age  when 
she  was  no  longer  to  be  under  the  care  of  her  mo- 
ther, the  princess  of  Wales  adopted  a  child  of  very 
obscure  parents,  of  the  uame  of  Austen,  which  was 
suckled  and  brought  up  under  her  own  immediate 
eye.  It  has  been  proved  that  her  royal  highness  was 
equally  kind  to,  and  fond  of,  other  children :  how 
ridiculous  then  the,  assertion  of  thpse  fastidious 
cavillers  who  have  insisted  that  her  own  daughter 
— her  only  child,  should  have  engrossed  all  her 
maternal  feelings,  when  she  was  not  aware  of  the 
hour  when  that  child — that  only  daughter  might 
have  been  taken  away  entirely  from  her  care, 
especially  as  her  having  the  royal  child  for  the 
first  eight  years  of  her  age,  was  deemed  a  GREAT; 

?AVOR  ! — The  adoption  of  a  child,  under  such  cir- 
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cumstances,  was  neither  extraordinary  nor  eccentric; 
but  very  natural  in  some  mothers: — we  read  in 
the  sacred  scriptures  of  a  woman,  who  having  over- 
laid her  own  child,  stole  another  to  supply  its 
place.  Be  it  also  observed  that  her  royal  highriess's 
interviews  with  her  own  daughter  were  very  con- 
fined, as  intimated  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  adoption  of  this  male  child  was  foully  and 
scandalously  reported  to  be  a  mere  pretence  for 
keeping  one  of  whom  she  had  been  secretly  deli- 
vered ;  though  it  had  been  acknowledged  that  at 
the  time  of  her  supposed  pregnancy,  her  royal  high- 
ness received  visits,  and  was  continually  with  vi- 
sitors. Such  unpleasant  reports  not  only  affected 
the  life  of  her  royal  highness,  but  actually  involved 
the  right  of  the  princess  Charlotte  to  the  throne. 
The  prince  of  Wales  having  sent  for  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Kent,  their  interview  took  place  in 
the  prince  of  Wales's  bed-room,  Nov.  10,  1805, 

» 

when,  after  dismissing  his  servants,  his  royal  high- 
ness said  to  his  brother,  that  some  circumstances  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  with  respect  to  a  transac- 
tion with  the  princess  of  Wales,  in  which  he  found 
that  he  had  been  a  party  concerned  ;  that  if  he  had 
not  placed  the  most  entire  reliance  on  his  attach- 
ment to  him,  and  on  the  well-known  uprightness  of 
his  character  and  principles,  he  should  certainly 
have  felt  himself  in  no  small  degree  offended, 
as  having  learnt  the  facts  alluded  to  from  others* 
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and  not,  in  the  first  instance,  from  him,  which 
he  conceived  himself  every  way  entitled  to  ex- 
pect, but  more  especially  from  that  footing  of 
confidence  on  which  he  had  ever  treated  him 
through  life;  but  that  being  fully  satisfied  his 
explanation  of  the  matter  would  prove  that  he 
was  not  wrong  in  the  opinion  he  had  formed 
of  the  honorable  motives  that  had  actuated  his 
Royal  Highness,  in  observing  a  silence  with  regard 
to  him  upon  the  subject;  he  then  was  anxiously 
waiting  for  him  to  proceed  with  a  narrative,  his 
wish  to  hear  which,  he  was  sure  he  had  only 
to  express,  to  ensure  his  immediate  acquiescence 
with  it.  The  prince  then  gave  him  his  hand, 
assuring  him  he  did  not  feel  the  smallest  degree 
of  displeasure  towards  him,  and  proceeded  to 
introduce  the  subject  upon  which  he  required 
information  ;  when,  feeling  it  a  duty  he  owed 
him,  to  withhold  from  his  knowledge  no  part  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it  that  he 
could  bring  back  to  his  recollection ;  the  Duke 
of  Kent  related  the  facts  to  him  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"  About  a  twelvemonth  since,  or  thereabouts, 
(for  I  cannot  speak  positively  to  the  exact  date,)  1 
received  a  note  from  the  princess  of  Wales,  by 
which  she  requested  me  to  come  over  to  Black- 
heath,  in  order  to  assist  her  in  arranging  a  disa- 
greeable matter  between  her,  sir  Sidney  Smith, 
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and  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  the  particulars  of 
which  she  would  relate  to  me   when    I    should 
call,  1,  in  consequence  waited  upon  her,  agree- 
able to  her  desire,  a  day  or  two  after,  when  she 
commenced  the  conversation,  by  telling  me  that 
she  supposed  I    knew     she    had    at    one    time 
lived  with  lady  Douglas  on  a  footing  of  intimacy, 
but  she  had  reason  afterwards  to  repent  of  having 
made  her  her  acquaintance,  and  was  therefore  re- 
joiced  when   she  left  Blackheath  for   Plymouth^ 
as  she  conceived  that  circumstance  wtfuld  break  off 
all  further  communication  between  her  and  that 
lady ;     that    however,    contrary  to  her    expecta- 
tion,  upon  the  return  of  sir  John  and  her  from 
Plymouth  to  London,  lady  Douglas   had  called 
and  left  her  name  twice  or  three  times,  notwith- 
standing she  must  have  seen  that  admission  was 
refused  her;  that  having  been  confirmed   in  the 
opinion  she  had  before  had  occasion  to  form  of  her 
ladyship,  by  an  anonymous  letter  she  had  received, 
in  which  she  was  very  strongly  cautioned  against 
renewing  her  acquaintance  with  her,  both  as  being 
unworthy  of  her  confidence,  from  the  liberties  she 
had  allowed   herself  to  take    with  the  princess's 
name,  and  the  lightness  of  her  character,  she  had 
felt  herself  obliged,  as  lady  Douglas    would  not 
take  the  hint  that  her  visits  were  not  wished  for, 
to  order  Miss  Vernon  to  write  her  a  note,  specifi- 
cally telling  her  that  they  would  in  future  be  dis- 
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pensed  with ;  that  the  consequence  of  this  had 
been  an  application,  through  one  of   her  ladies, 
in  the  joint   names  of  sir  sidney  Smith,  Sir  John 
and  lady  Douglas,  for  an  audience  to  require  an 
explanation  of  this,  which  they  considered  as  an 
affront  ;  and  that  being  determined  not  to  grant 
it,  or  to  suffer  any  unpleasant  discussion  upon  the 
subject,  she  entreated  me  to  take  whatever  steps 
I  might  judge  best  to  put  an  end  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  rid  her  of  all  further  trouble  about  it.     I 
stated    in    reply,   that   I   had  no    knowledge  of 
either   sir  John  or  lady  Douglas,   and  therefore 
could    not,   in  the  first  instance,  address   myself 
to   them,    but    that    I    had    some    acquaintance 
with  sir  Sidney   Smith,  and  if  the  princess  was 
not  averse  to   that  channel,    I  would   try  what 
I  could  in   that  way  effect.— This  being  assented 
to  by  the  princess,  I  took  my  leave,  and  immedi- 
ately on  my  return  home,  wrote  a  note  to  sir  Sidney, 
requesting  him  to  call  upon  me  as  soon  as  he  con- 
veniently could,  as  I  had  some  business  to  speak 
to  him  upon.    Sir  Sidney,  in  consequence,  called 
on  me  (I  think)  the  next  day,  when  I  related  to 
him  the  conversation,  as  above  stated,  that  I  had 
had  with  the  princess.     After  hearing  all  I  had  to 
say,  he  observed,  that  the  princess  in  stating  to 
me,  that   her   prohibition     to    lady    Douglas  to 
repeat  her  visits  at  Blackheath,  had  led   to  the 
application  for  an  audience  of  her  royal  highness, 
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had  kept  from  me  the  real  cause  why  he,  as 
well  as  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  had  maae  it, 
as  it  originated  in  a  most  scandalous  anonymous 
letter,  of  a  nature  calculated  to  set  on  sir  John  and 
him  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  which,  from  the 
hand-writing  and  style,  they  were  both  fully  con- 
vinced was  the  production  of  the  princess  her- 
self. I  naturally  expressed  my  sentiments  upon 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  princess,  in  terms 
of  the  strongest  animadversion ;  but  nevertheless 
anxious  to  avoid  the  shameful  eclat  which  the 
publication  of  such  a  fact  to  the  world  must 
produce;  the  effect  which  its  coming  to  the  king's 
knowledge  would  probably  have  on  his  health, 
from  the  delicate  state  of  his  nerves,  and  all  the 
additional  misunderstandings  between  his  majesty 
and  the  prince,  which  I  foresaw  would  inevita- 
bly follow,  were  this  fact,  which  would  give  the 
prince  so  powerful  a  handle  to  express  his  feel- 
ings upon  the  countenance  shewn  by  the  king 
to  the  princess,  at  a  time  when  I  knew  him 
to  be  severely  wounded  by  his  majesty's  visits  to 
Blackheath,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reports  he 
had  received  of  the  princess's  conduct  on  the  other, 
to  be  brought  to  light;  I  felt  it  my  bounden  duty, 
as  an  honest  man,  to  urge  all  these  arguments 
with  sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  the  most  forcible  man- 
ner I  was  master  of;  adding  also,  as  a  further 
object,  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration, 
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the  danger  of  any  appearance  of  ill-blood  in 
the  family  at  such  an  eventful  crisis,  and  to 
press  upon  his  mind  the  necessity  of  his  using 
his  best  endeavours  with  sir  John  Douglas,  not- 
withstanding all  the  provocation  that  had  been 
given  them,  to  induce  him  to  let  the  matter 
drop,  and  pursue  it  no  farther.  Sir  Sidney  ob- 
served to  me,  that  sir  John  Douglas  was  a  man 
whom,  when  once  he  had  taken  a  line,  from  a 
principal  of  honour,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
persuade  to  depart  from  it ;  however,  as  he  thought, 
that  if  any  man  could  prevail  upon  him,  lie  might 
flatter  himself  with  being  the  most  likely  to 
persuade  him,  from  the  weight  he  had  with  him, 
he  would  immediately  try  how  far  he  could  gain 
upon  him,  by  making  use  of  those  arguments 
I  had  brought  forward  to  induce  him  to  drop 
the  matter  altogether  About  four  or  five  days 
after  this,  sir  Sidney  called  upon  me  again,  and 
informed  me,  that  upon  making  use  with  sir  John 
of  those  reasons,  which  I  had  authorized  his 
stating  to  be  those  by  which  I  was  actuated  in 
making  the  request,  that  he  would  not  press 
the  business  further,  he  had  not  been  able  to  resist 
their  force  ;  but  that  the  whole  extent  of  promise 
he  had  been  able  to  obtain  of  him,  amounted  to 
no  more,  than  that  lie  would  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, remain  quiet,  if  left  unmolested ;  for 
that  he  would  not  pledge  himself  not  to  bring 
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the  subject  forward  hereafter,  when  the  same 
motive  might  no  longer  operate  to  keep  him  silent. 
This  result  I  communicated,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection, the  folloiving  day  to  the  princess,  who 
seemed  satisfied  with  it ;  and  from  that  day  to  the 
present  one,  I  never  have  heard  the  subject  named 
again  in  any  shape,  until  called  upon  by  the  prince 
to  make  known  to  him  the  circumstances  of  this 
transaction,  as  far  as  I  could  bring  them  to  my  re- 
collection.'' 

Soon  after  this  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  signed 
the  following  statement : 


Statement  of  Lady  Douglas. 

"  HIS  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  having 
judged  proper  to  order  me  detail  to  him,  as  heir- 
apparent,  the  whole  circumstances  of  my  acquain- 
tance with  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales, 
from  the  day  I  first  spoke  with  her  to  the  present 
time,  I  felt  it  my  duty,  as  a  subject,  to  comply 
without  hesitation  with  his  royal  highness's  com- 
mands ;  and  I  did  so,  because  I  conceived,  even 
putting  aside  the  rights  of  an  heir-apparent,  his 
royal  highness  was  justified  in  informing  himself  as 
to  the  actions  of  his  wife,  who,  from  all  the  infor- 
mation he  had  collected,  seemed  so  likely  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country  ;  and  it  appeared  to 
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me  that,  in  so  doing,  his  royal  highness  evinced  his 
earnest  regard  for  the  real  interest  of  the  country, 
/  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  such  a  person  from, 
/  perhaps,  one  day  placing  a  spurious  heir  upon  the 
/    English  throne,  and  which  his  royal  highness  has 
indeed  a  right  to  fear,  and  communicate  to  the 
sovereign,  as  the  princess  of  Wales  told  me,  "  If 
she  were  discovered  in  bringing  her  son  into  the 
world  she  would  give  the  prince  of  Wales  the 
credit  of  it,  for  that  she  had  slept  two  nights  in  the 
year  she  was  pregnant  in  Carl  ton-house." 

"As  an  Englishwoman,  educated  in  the  highest 
respectful  attachment  to  the  royal  family ;  as  the 
daughter  of  an  English  officer,  who  has  all  his  life 
received  the  most  gracious  marks  of  approbation 
and  protection  from  his  majesty,  and  from  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  as  the  wife  of 
an  officer  whom  our  beloved  king  has  honoured 
with  a  public  mark  of  his  approbation,  and  who  is 
bound  to  the  royal  family  by  ties  of  respectful  re- 
gard and  attachment,  which  nothing  can  ever  break, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  known  the  princess  of 
Wales's  sentiments  and  conduct,  now,  and  when- 
soever I  may  be  called  upon. 

"  For  the  information,  therefore,  of  his  majesty, 
and  of  the  heir-apparent,  and  by  the  desire  of  the 
heir-apparent,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  sir  John 
took  a  house  upon  Blackheath  in  the  year  1801, 
because  the  air  was  better  for  him,  after  his  Egyp- 
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tian  services,  than  London,  and  it  was  somewhat 
nearer  Chatham,  where  his  military  duties  occasion- 
ally called  him.  I  had  a  daughter  born  upon  the 
17th  of  February,  and  we  took  up  our  residence 
there  in  April,  living  very  happily  and  quietly ; 
but  in  the  month  of  November,  when  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my 
parlour,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  heath,  I 
saw,  to  my  surprise,  the  princess  of  Wales  elegantly 
dressed  in  a  lilac  satin  pelisse,  primrose-coloured 
half-boots,  and  a  small  lilac  satin  travelling-cap, 
faced  with  sable,  and  a  lady,  pacing  up  and  down 
before  the  house,  and  sometimes  stopping,  as  if  de- 
sirous of  opening  the  gate  in  the  iron-railing  to 
come  in.  At  first  I  had  no  conception  her  royal 
highness  really  wished  to  come  in,  but  must  have 
mistaken  the  house  for  another  person's,  for  I  had 
never  been  made  known  to  her,  and  I  did  not 
know  that  she  knew  where  1  lived.  I  stood  at 
the  window  looking  at  her,  and,  as  she  looked  very 
much,  from  respect  curtsied  (as  I  understood  was 
customary) ;  to  my  astonishment  she  returned  my 
curtsey  by  a  familiar  nod,  and  stopped.  Old  lady 
Stuart,  a  West  Indian  lady,  who  lived  in  my  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  coming  in  to  see  me,  was  in  the  room,  and  said, 
"  You  should  go  out,  her  royal  highness  wants  to 
come  in  out  of  the  snow."  Upon  this  1  went  out, 
and  she  came  immediately  to  me  and  said,  "  I  be- 
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Jieve  you  are  lady  Douglas,  and  you  have  a  very 
beautiful  child  ;  I  should  like  to  see  it."  I  answered 
that  I  way  lady  Douglas.  Her  royal  highness  then 
said,  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  see  your  little 
child.    "  I  answered^  that  I  was  very  sorry  I  could 
not  have  the  honour  of  presenting  my  little  girl  to 
her,  as  I  and  my  family  were  spending  the  cold 
weather  in  town,  and  I  was  only  come  to  pass  an 
hour  or  two  upon  the  heath.     I  held  open  the 
gate,  and  the  princess  of  Wales  and  her  lady,  Miss 
Hey  men  (I  believe)  walked  in  and  sat  down^  and 
stayed  above  an  hour,  laughing  very  much  at  lady 
Stuart,  who  being  a  singular  character,  talked  all 
kind  of  nonsense.     After  her  royal  highness  had 
amused  herself  as  long  as  she  pleased,  she  inquired 
where  sir  John  Douglas  and  sir  Sidney  Smith  were, 
and  went  away,  having  shook  hands  with  me,  and 
expressed  her  pleasure  at  having  found  me  out, 
and  made  herself  known:    I  concluded  that  sir 
Sidney  Smith   had  aquainted  her  royal  highness 
that  we  resided  upon  the  heath,  as  he  was  just 
arrived  in  England,  and  having  been  in  long  habits 
of  friendship   with  sir  John,  was  often  with  us, 
and  told  us  how  kind  he  should  think  it  if  we  could 
let  him  come  to  and  fro  without  ceremony,  and  let 
him  have  at)  airy  room  appropriated  to  himself,  as 
he  was  always  ill  in  to\vn,  and  from  being  asthmatic, 
suffered  extremely  when  the  weather  was  foggy  in 
town.  Sir  John  gave  him  that  hospitable  reception 


he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  by  all  his  old  friends, 
(for  I  understand  they  have  been  ki?ownt  to  each 
other  more  than  twenty  years),  and  he  introduced 
him  to  me  as  a  person,  to  whom  he  wished  my 
friendly  attention  to  be  paid ;  as  I  had  never  seen 
sir  Sidney  Smith  in  my  life,  until  this  period,  when 
he  became,  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  family.  When » 
I  returned  to  town,  I  told  sir  John  Douglas  the 
circumstance  of  the  princess  having  visited  me; 
and  a  few  days  after  this,  we  received  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Lisle  (who  was  in  waiting)  commanding  us 
to  dine  at  Montague  house.  We  went,  and  there 
were  several  persons  at  the  dinner.  I  remember 
lord  and  lady  Dartmouth,  and  I  think  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  &c.  &e.  From  this  time  the 
princess  made  me  frequent  visits,  always  attended 
by  her  ladies,  or  Mrs.  Sander  (her  maid).  When 
Sander  came,  she  was  sent  back,  or  put  in  another 
room ;  but  when  any  of  her  ladies  uere  with  her, 
we  always  sat  together.  Her  royal  highness  was 
never  attended  by  any  livery  servants,  but  she  al- 
ways walked  about  Blackheath  and  the  neighbour- 
hood only  with  her  female  attendants.  In  a  short 
time,  the  princess  became  so  extravagantly  fond  of 
me,  that,  however  flattering  it  might  be,  it  certainly 
was  very  troublesome.  Leaving  her  attendants 
below,  she  would  push  past  my  servant,  and  run 
up  stairs  into  my  bedchamber,  kiss'  me,  take  me  in 

her  arms,  and  tell  me  I  was  beautiful,  saying  she 
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had  never  loved  any  woman  so  much ;    that  she 
would  regulate  my  dress,  for  she  delighted  in  set- 
ting off  a  pretty  woman;    and  such  high-flown 
compliments  that  women  are  never  used  to  pay  to 
each  other.     I  used  to  beg  her  royal  highness  not 
to  feed  my  self-love,  as  we  had  all  enough  of  that, 
without  encouraging  one  another.      She    would 
then  stop  me,  and  enumerate  all  my  good  points  I 
had,  saying  she  was  determined  to  teach  me  to  set 
them  off.     She  would  exclaim,  Oh !   believe  me, 
you  are  quite  beautiful,  different  from  almost  any 
English  woman ;   your  arms  are  fine  beyond  im- 
agination, your  bust  is  very  good,  and  your  eyes, 
Oh,  I  never  saw  such  eyes — all  other  women  who 
have  dark  eyes  look  fierce,  but  yours  (my  dear  lady 
Douglas)  are  nothing  but  softness  and  sweetness, 
and  yet  quite  dark.     In  this  manner  she  went  on 
perpetually,  even  before  strangers.      I  remember 
when  I  was  one  morning  at  her  house,  with  her 
royal  highness,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  and  her  ladies,  the 
duke  of  Kent  came  to  take  leave  before  his  royal 
highness  went  to  Gibraltar.  When  we  were  sitting 
at  table,  the  princess  introduced  me,  and  said — 
Your  royal  highness  must  look  at  her  eyes ;    but 
now  she  has  disguised  herself  in  a  large  hat,  you 
cannot  see  how  handsome  she  is.     The  duke  of 
Kent  was  very  polite  and  obliging,  for  he  continued 
to  talk  with  Mrs.  Harcourt,  and  took  little  notice, 
for  which  I  felt  much  obliged ;  but  she  persisted, 
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and  said — Take  off  your  hat.  I  did  not  do  it,  and 
she  took  it  off;  but  his  royal  highness,  I  suppose, 
conceiving  it  could  not  be  very  pleasant  to  me, 
took  little  notice,  and  talked  of  something  else. 

"  Whenever  the  princess  visited  us,  either  sir 
John,  or  I,  returned  home  with  her  and  her 
party  quite  to  the  door;  and  if  he  were  out,  I 
went  with  her  royal  highness,  and  took  my 
footman ;  for  we  soon  saw  that  her  royal  highness 
wa&  a  very  singular  and  a  very  indiscreet  woman, 
and  we  resolved  to  be  always  very  careful  and 
guarded  with  her ;  and  when  she  visited  us,  if  any 
visitor  whosoever  came  to  our  house,  they  were 
put  into  another  room,  and  they  could  not  see  the 
princess,  or  be  in  her  society,  unless  she  positively, 
desired  it.  However,  her  royal  highness  forgot 
her  high  station  (and  she  was  always  forgetting  it); 
we  trust,  and  hope,  and  feel  satisfied,  we  never  for 
a  moment  lost  sight  of  her  being  the  wife  of  the 
heir-apparent. 

"  We  passed  our  time  as  her  royal  highness  chose 
when  together,  and  the  usual  amusements  were — 
playing  French  proverbs,  in  which  the  princess 
always  cast  the  parts,  and  played ;  musical  magic, 
forfeits  of  all  kinds  ;  sometimes  dancing ;  and  in 
this  manner,  either  the  princess  and  her  ladies  with 
me,  or  we  at  Montague-house,  we  passed  our  time. 
Twice,  after  spending  the  morning  with  me,  she 
remained  without  giving  me  any  previous  notice, 
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and  would  dine  with  us,  and  thus  ended  the  year 
1801. 

In  the  month  of  February,  before  Miss  Garth 
was  to  come    into   waiting    in  March  18021,   the 
princess,  in  one  of  her  morning  visits,  after  she  had 
sent  Sander    home,  said,  "My  dear  lady  Doug- 
las,  I  am  come  to  see   you   this  morning  to  ask 
a  great  favour  of  you,  which  I   hope  you -will 
grant  me."      "  I   told   her  I  was  sure   she  could 
not  make  any  unworthy  request,  and  that  I  would 
only  say,  I  should  have  great  pleasure  in  doing 
any  thing  to  oblige  her,  but  I  was  really  at  a  loss 
to  guess  how  I  possibly  could  have  it  in  my  power 
to  grant  her  a  favour."     Her  royal  highness  re- 
plied, "  what  I  have  to  ask  is  for  you  to  come 
and  spend  a  fortnight  with  me:  you  shall   not  be 
separated  from  sir  John,  for  he  may  be  with  you 
whenever  he  pleases,  and  bring  your    little  girl 
and  maid.     I  mean  you  to  come  to  the  Round 
Tower,  where  there  is  a  complete  suite  of  rooms 
for  a  lady  and  her  servant.     When  Mrs.  Lisle  was 
in  waiting,  and  hurt  her  foot,  she  resided  there  ; 
Miss  Heyman  always  was  there,  and  lord  and  lady 
Lavington  have  slept  there.      When  I  have  any 
married  people  visiting  me,  it  is  better  than  their 
being  in  the  house,  and  we  are  only  separated  by 
a  small  garden.      I  dislike  Miss  Garth,  and   she 
hates  to  be  with  me,  more  than  what  her  duty  de- 
mands, and  T  don't  wish  to  trouble  any  of  my 
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ladies  out  of  their  turn.  I  shall  require  you,  as 
lady  in  waiting,  to  attend  me  in  my  walks ; 
and  when  I  drive  out ;  write  my  notes  and  letters 
for  me,  and  be  in  the  way  to  speak  to  any  one 
who  may  come  on  business.  I  seldom  appear  until 
about  three  o'clock,  and  you  may  go  home  be. 
fore  I  want  you  after  breakfast  every  day."  I 
replied,  that  being  a  married  woman,  I  could 
not  promise  for  myself,  and,  as  sir  John  was  much 
out  of  health,  I  should  not  like  to  leave  him; 
but  he  was  always  so  kind  and  good  natured  to 
me,  that  I  dare  venture  to  say  he  would  allow 
me  if  he  could ;  and  when  he  came  home  I  asked 
him  if  I  should  go.  Sir  John  agreed  to  the 
princess's  desire,  and  I  took  the  waiting.  During 
my  stay  I  attended  her  Royal  Highness  to  the 
play  and  the  opera  I  think  twice,,  and  also  to  dine 
at  lord  Dartmouth's  and  Mr.  Windham's.  At 
Mr.  Windham's  in  the  evening,  while  one  of  the 
ladies  was  at  the  harpsichord,  the  princess  com- 
plained of  being  very  warm,  and  called  out  for 
ale,  which  by  a  mistake  in  the  language,  she 
always  calls  qil.  Mrs.  Windham  was  perfectly  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  her  wishes,  and  came  to  me 
for  an  explanation-  1  told  her  1  believed  she  meant 

ale.  Mrs.  Windham  said  she  had  none  in  the  house . 

> 

Was  it  any  particular  kind  she  required  ?  Hold  her 
I  believed  not ;  that  when  the  princess  thought 
proper  to  visit  me,  she  always  wanted  it,  and  I 


gave  her  what  I  had,  or  could  procure  for  her 
upon  Blackheath.  W«  could  not  always  suddenly 
obtain  what  was  wished.  Mrs,  Windham  then 
proposed  to  have  some  sent  for,  and  did  so ;  it  was 
brought,  and  the  princess  drank  it  all, — When 
at  Lord  Dartmouth's  his  lordship  asked  me  if  I 
was  the  only  lady  in  waiting,  being,  I  supposed, 
surprised  at  my  appearing  in  that  situation,  when, 
to  his  knowledge,  I  had  not  known  the  princess 
more  than  four  months.  I  answered,  I  was  at 
Montague  House,  acting  as  lady  in  waiting,  until 
Miss  Garth  was  well,  as  the  princess  told  me  she 
was  ill.  Lord  Dartmouth  looked  surprised,  and 
said  he  had  not  heard  of  Miss  Garth  being  ill,  and 
was  surprised.  I  was  struck  with  lord  Dart- 
mouth's seeming  doubt  of  Miss  Garth's  illness, 
and  after  thought  upon  it.  From  the  dinner  we 
went  at  an  early  hour  to  the  opera,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Blackheath.  During  this  visit  I  was 
greatly  surprised  at  the  whole  style  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales's  conversation,  which  was  constantly 
very  loose,  and  such  as  I  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  hear ;  such  as,  in  many  instances,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  repeat,  even  to  sir  John,  and  such,  as 
made  me  hope  I  should  cease  to  know  her,  before 
my  daughter  migjit  be  old  enough  to  be  corrupted 
by  her.  I  confess  I  went  home  hoping  and  believ- 
ing she  was  at  times  a  good  deal  disordered  in  her 
senses,  or  she  never  would  have  gone  on  as  she  did. 
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When  she  came  ta  sup  with  me  in  the  Tower 
(which  she  often  did),  she  would  arrive  in  a  long 
red  cloak,  a  silk  handkerchief  tied  over  her  head 
under  her  chin,  and  a  pair  of  slippers  down  at  the 
heels. 

After  supper  I  attended  her  to  the  house.  I 
found  her  a  person  without  education  or  talents, 
and  without  any  desire  of  improving  herself. 
Amongst  other  things  which  surprised  me  while 
there,  was  a  plan  she  told  me  she  had  in  hand: 
that  prince  William  of  Gloucester  liked  me,  and 
that  she  had  written  to  him  to  tell  him  a  fair  lady 
was  in  her  tower,  that  she  left  it  to  his  own  heart 
to  find  out  who  it  was,  but  if  he  was  the  gal- 
lant prince  she  thought  him,  he  would  fly  and  see. 
I  was  amazed  at  such  a  contrivance,  and  said,  Good 
God!  how  could  your  royal  highnes  do  so?  I 
really  liked  sir  John  better  than  any  body,  and  am 
quite  satisfied  and  happy.  I  waited  nine  years 
for  him,  and  never  would  marry  any  other  person. 
The  Princess  ridiculed  this,  and  said  nonsense, 
nonsense,  my  dear  friend.  In  consequence  of  the 
princess's  note,  prince  William  actually  rode  the 
next  morning  to  the  tower,  but  by  good  fortune  sir 
Sidney  Smith  had  previously  called  and  been  ad- 
mitted, and  as  we  were  walking  by  the  house,  her 
royal  highness  saw  the  Prince  coming,  went  im- 
mediately out  of  sight,  and  ran  and  told  a  servant 
to  say  she  and  I  were  gone  walking,  and  we  im- 


mediately  walked  away  to  Cbarlton,  having  first, 
imperceived,  seen  prince  William  ride  back  again, 
(of  course  not  very  well  pleased,  and  possibly  be- 
lieving I  had  a  hand  in  his  ridiculous  adventure). 
It  seems  he  was  angry ;  for  soon  after,  his  royal 
highness  the  late  duke  of  Gloucester  came  and 
desired  to  see  the  princess,  and  told  her,  that  his 
son  William  had  represented  to  him  how  very 
free  she  permitted  sii  Sidney  Smith  to  be,  and  how 
constantly  he  was  visiting  at  Montague  House ;  that 
it  rested  with  herself  to  keep  her  acquaintance  at 
a  proper  distance,  and  as  sir  Sidney  was  a  lively, 
thoughtless  man,  and  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  the  society  of  ladies  of  her  rank,  he  might  forget 
himself,  and  she  would  then  have  herself  to  blame 
— that  as  a  father,  and  an  earnest  friend,  he  came 
to  her,  very  sorry  indeed  to  trouble  her,  but  he 
conjured  and  begged  her  to  recollect  how  very 
peculiar  her  situation  was,  and  how  doubly  re- 
quisite it  was  she  should  be  more  cautious  than 
other  people.  To  end  this  lecture  (as  she  called  it) 
she  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  Mrs.  Cole  to  fetch 
me.  I  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where  the 
duke  and  her  royal  highness  were  sitting,  and 
she  introduced  me  as  an  old  friend  of  prince  Wil- 
liam's. His  royal  highness  got  up,  and  looked  at 
me  very  much,  and  then  said,  "  The  princess  has 
been  talking  a  great  deal  about  you,  and  tells 
me  you  have  made  one  of  the  most  delightful 
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children  in  the  world,  and  indeed  it  might  well 
be  so,  when  the  mother  was  so  handsome  and 
good-natured  looking."  By  this  time  1  was  so 
used  to  these  fine  speeches,  either  from  the  prin- 
cess, or  from  her  through  others,  that  I  was*  ready 
to  laugh,  and  I  only  said,  •*  We  did  not  talk  much 
about  beauty,  but  my  little  girl  was  in  good  health 
and  her  royal  highness  was  very  obliging."  As 
soon  as  his  royal  highness  was  gone,  the  princess 
sent  again  for  me,  told  me  every  word  he  had  said, 
and  said,  "  He  is  a  good  man,  and  therefore  I  took 
it  as  it  was  meant;  but  if  prince  William' had 
ventured  to  talk  to  me  himself,  I  would  certainly 
'  have  boxed  his  ears ;  however,  as  he  is  so  inqui- 
sitive, and  watches  me,  I  will  cheat  him,  and  throw 
the  dust  in  his  eyes,  and  make  him  believe  sir 
Sidney  comes  here  to  see  you,  and  that  you  and 
he  are  the  greatest  possible  friends.  I  delight  of 
all  things  in  cheating  those  clever  people."  Her 
speech  and  intentions  made  me  serious,  and  my 
mind  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  great  danger 
there  would  follow  to  myself,  if  she  was  this  kind 
of  person.  I  begged  her  not  to  think  of  doing 
such  a  thing,  saying,  your  royal  highness  knows  it 
is  not  so,  and  although  I  would  do  much  to  oblige 
you,  yet,  when  my  own  character  is  at  stake,  I 
must  stop.  Good  God,  ma'am,  his  royal  highness 
would  naturally  repeat  it,  and  what  should  I  do  ? 
Reputation  will  not  bear  being  sported  with.  The 
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princess  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  Certainly, 
my  dear  lady  Douglas,  I  know  very  well  it  is  not 
so,  and  therefore  it  does  not  signify.      I  am  sure 
it  is  not  so,  that  1  am  sure  of.     I  have  much  too 
good  an  opinion  of  you,  and  too  good  an  opinion 
of  sir  Sidney  Smith.     It  would  be  very  bad  in 
him,  after  sir  John's  hospitality  to  him.      I  know 
him  incapable  of  such  a  thing,  for  I  have  known 
him  a  long  time ;   but  still  I  wonder  too  in   the 
same  house  it  does  not  happen.     By  this  time  I 
was    rather  vexed,   and   said,   Your  royal  high- 
ness and  1  think  quite  differently-— Sir   Sidney 
Smith  comes  and  goes  as  he  pleases  to  his  room 
in  our  house.  I  really  see  little  of  him.  He  seems 
a  very  good-humoured,  pleasant  man,  and  I  always 
think  one  may  be  upon  very  friendly  terms  with 
men  who1  are  friends  of  one's  husbands,  without 
being  their  humble  servants.     The  princess  argued 
upon  this  for  an  hour,  said,  this  is  Miss  Garth's 
argument,  but  she  was  mistaken,  and  it   was  ri- 
JLiculou*/lf  ever  a  woman  was  upon  friendly  terms 
\.   with  any  man,  they  were  sure  to  become  lovers.  I 
sSd7l  shall  continue  to  think  as  Miss  Garth  did, 
and  that  it  depended   very  muf*h  upon  the  lady. 
Upon  the  29th  of  March,  I  left  Montague  house, 
and  the  princess  commanded  me  to  be  sent  up  to 
her  bed-chamber.     I  went  and  found  her  in  bed, 
and   I   took  Mrs.  Vansittart's  note  in  my  hand, 
announcing  the  news  of  peace.     She  dtsired  me 
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to  sit  down  close  to  the  bed,  and  then  taking  my 
hand,  she  said,  "  You  see,  my  dear  friend,  I  have 
the  most  complaisant  husband  in  the  world —  I 
have  no  one  to  controul  me — I  see  whom  I  like, 
I  go  where  I  like,  I  spend  what  I  please,  and  his 
royal  highness  pays  for  all — Other  English  hus- 
bands plague  their  wives,  but  he  never  plagues 
me  at  all,  which  is  certainly  being  very  polite 
and  complaisant,  and  I  am  better  off  than  my 
sister,  who  was  heartily  beat  every  day.  How 
much  happier  am  I  than  the  duchess  of  York ! 
She  and  the  Duke  hate  each  other,  and  yet  they 
will  be  two  hypocrites,  and  live  together — that  I 
would  never  do. — Now  I'll  shew  you  a  letter 
wherein  the  prince  of  Wales  gives  me  full  leave 
to  follow  my  own  plans."  She  then  put  the 
letter  into  my  hands,  the  particulars  of  which  I 
have  mentioned.  When  I  had  finished,  I  ap- 
peared affected,  and  she  said,  "  You  seem  to  think 
that  a  fine  thing;  now  I  see  nothing  in  it;  but 
I  dare  to  say  that  when  my  beloved  had  finished 
it,  he  fancied  it  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  penmanship 
in  the  world.  I  should  have  been  the  man,  and^  he 
the  woman,  I  am  a  real  Brunswick,  and  do  not 
know  what  the  sensation  fear  is ;  but  as  to  him, 
he  lives  in  eternal  warm  water,  and  delights  in  it, 
if  he  can  but  have  his  slippers  under  any  old  dow- 
ager's table,  and  sit  there  scribbling  notes ;  that's 
his  whole  delight.  She  then  told  me  every  eircum- 
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stance  relative  to  her  marriage,  and  that  she  would 
be  separated,  and  that  she  had  invited  the  chancel- 
lor very  often  lately,  to  try  and  accomplish  it, 
but  they  were  stupid,  and  told  her  it  could 
not  be  done.  It  appeared  to  me  that  at  this 
time  her  royal  highness's  mind  was  bent  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose ;  and  it  would 
be  found,  I  think,  from  Lord  Eldon  and  the  others, 
that  she  pressed  this  subject  close  upon  them,  when- 
ever they  were  at  Montague  house  ;  for  she  told 
me  more  than  once  she  had.  Her  royal  highness, 
before  she  put  the  letter  by,  said,  "  I  always  keep 
this,  for  it  is  ever  necessary.  I  will  go  into  the 
house  of  lords  with  it  myself.  The  prince  of  Wales 
deskes  me,  in  that  letter,  to  choose  my  own  plan 
of  life,  and  amuse  myself  as  Hike;  and  also,  when 
I  lived  in  Carlton  house,  he  often  asked  me  why  I 
did  notselect  some  particular  gentleman  for  my  friend, 
and  was  surprised  I  did  not " — She  then  added,  I 
am  not  treated  at  all  as  a  princess  of  Wales  ought  to 
be.  As  to  the  friendship  of  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter's family,  I  understand  that  prince  William 
would  like  to  marry  either  my  daughter  or  me,  if 
he  could.  I  now  therefore  am  desirous  of  forming 
a  society  of  my  own  choosing,  and  I  beg  you 
always  to  remember,  all  your  life,  that  I  shall  al- 
ways be  happy  to  see  you.  I  think  you  very  dis- 
creet, and  the  best  woman  in  the  world,  and  I  beg 
you  to  consider  the  tower  always  as  your  own  ; 


there  are  offiees,and  you  might  almostlivc  there  ;  and 
if  sir  John  is  ever  called  away,  do  not  go  home  to 
your  family ;  it  is  not  pleasant  after  people  have 
children,  therefore  always  come  to  my  tower.  I 
hope  to  see  you  there  very  soon  again.  The  prince 
has  offered  me  sixty  thousand  if  I'll  go  and  live  at 
Hanover,  but  I  never  will ;  this  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  to  live  in."  She  then  kissed  me,  and 
I  took  my  leave. 

"  While  I  had  been  in  the  round  tower  in  Mon- 
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tague  house,  which. only  consists  of  two  rooms  and 
a  closet  on  a  floor,  I  had  always  my  maid  and 
child  slept  within  my  room,  and  sir  John  was 
generally  with  me;  he  and  all  my  friends  having 
free  permission  to  visit.  Mrs.  Cole  (the  page) 
slept  over  my  room,  and  a"  watchman  went  round 
the  tower  all  night.  Upon  my  return  home,  the 
same  apparent  friendship  continued,  and  in  one  of 
her  royal  highnesses  evening  visits  she  told  me,  she 
was  come  to  have  a  long  conversation  with  me, 
that  she  had  been  in  a  great  agitation,  and  I  must 
guess  what  had  happened  to  her.  I  guessed  a 
great  many  things,  but  she  said  no,  to  them  all, 
and  then  I  said  I  gave  it  up,  for  I  had  no  idea  what 
she  could  mean,  and  therefore  might  guess  my 
whole  life  without  success.  "  Well  then,  I  must 
tell  you,"  said  her  royal  highness,  "but  I  am  sure 
you  know  all  the  while.  1  thought  you  had  com- 
pletely found  me  out,  and  therefore  I  came  to  you, 
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for  you  looked  droll  .when  I  called  for  ale  and  fried 
onions  and  potatoes,  and  when  I  said  1  eat  tongue 
and  chickens  at  my  breakfast ;  that  I  would  sure  as 
my  life  you  suspected  me ;    tell  me  honestly,  did 
you  not  ?"  I  affected  not  to  understand  the  princess 
at  all,  and  did  not  really  comprehend  her.     She 
then  said,  "  Well,  111  tell;   I  am  with  child,  and 
the  child  came  to  life  when  I  was  breakfasting 
with  lady  Willoughby.     The  milk  flowed  up  into 
my  breast  so  fast,  that  it  came  through  my  muslin 
gown,  and  I  was  obliged  to  pretend  that  I  had 
spilt  something,  and  go  up  stairs  to  wipe  my  gown 
with  a  napkin,  and  got  up  stairs  into  lady  Wil- 
loughby's  room,  and  did  very  well,  but  it  was  an 
unlucky  adventure."  I  was,  indeed,  most  sincerely 
concerned  for  her,  conceiving  it  impossible  but  she 
must  be  ruined,  and  I  expressed  my  sorrow  in  the 
strongest  terms,  saying,  what  would  she  do  ?  she 
could  never  carry  such  an  affair  through,  and  I 
then  said,  I  hoped  she  was  mistaken.      She  said 
No,  she  was  sure  of  it,  and  these  sort  of  things 
only  required  a  good  courage;    that  she  should 
manage  very  well ;    but  though  she  told  me  she 
would  not  employ  me  in  the  business,  for  I  was 
like  all  the  English  women,  so  very  nervous,  and 
she  had  observed  me  so  frightened  a  few  days  past, 
when  a  horse  galloped  near  me,  that  she  would 
not  let  me  have  any  thing  to  do  for  the  world. 
The  princess  added,  "  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
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how  well  I  manage  it,  and  I  am  determined  to 
suckle  the  child  myself."      I  expressed  my  great 
apprehensions,  and  asked  her  what  she  would  do 
if  the  prince  of  Wales  seized  her  person,  when  she 
was  a  wet-nurse?  She  said  she  would  never  suffer 
any  one  to  touch  her  person.     She  laughed  at  my 
fears,  and  added,  "  You  know  nothing  about  these 
things;  if  you  had  read  Les  Avantures  du  Chevalier 
de  Grammont,  you  would  know  better  what  famous 
tricks  princesses  and  their  ladies  played  then,  and 
you  shall  and  must  read  the  story  of  Catherine 
Parr  and  a  lady  Douglas  of  those  times ;  have  you 
never  heard  of  it?"     She  then  related  it,  but  as  I 
never  had  heard  of  it,  I  looked  upon  it  as  her  own 
invention  to  reconcile  my  mind  to  these  kind  of 
things.     After  this  we  often  met,  and  the  princess 
often  alluded  to  her  situation  and  to  mine,  and  one 
day  as  we  were  sitting  together  upon  the  sofa,  she 
put  her  hand  upon  her  stomach,  and  said,  laughing, 
"  Well,  here  we  sit  like   Mary  and  Elizabeth,  in 
the  Bible."  When  she  was  bled  she  used  to  press  me 
always  to  be  present,  and  used  to  be  quite  angry 
that  I  would  not,  and  whatever  she  thought  good  for 
herself  she  always  recommended  to  me.  Her  royal 
highness  now  took  every  occasion  to  estrange  me 
from  sir  John,  by  laughing  at  him,  and  wondering 
how  I  could  be  content  with  him  ;  urged  me  con- 
stantly to  keep  my  own  room,  and  not  to  continue 
to  sleep  with  him,  and  said,  if  I  had  any  more 


children,  she  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
me.  Her  design  was  evident,  and  easily  seen 
through,  and  consequently  averted.  She  naturally 
wished  to  keep  us  apart,  lest,  in  a  rnomenl  of  con- 
fidence, I  should  repeat  what  she  had  divulged, 
and  if  she  estranged  me  from  my  husband,  she  kept 
me  to  herself.  I  took  especial  care,  therefore,  that 
my  regard  for  him  should  not  be  undermined.  I 
never  told  him  her  situation,  and,  contrary  to  her 
wishes,  sir  John  and  I  remained  upon  the  same 
happy  terms  we  always  had. 

"  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  (nevertheless  it  is 
strictly  true,  and  those  who  were  present  .must 
avow  it,  or  <  perjure  themselves)  what  liberty  the 
princess  gave  both  to  her  thoughts  and  her  tongue, 
in  respect  to  every  part  of  the  royal  family.  It  was 
disgusting  to  us,  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
describe,  and  upon  such  occasions  we  always  be- 
lieved and  hoped  she  could  not  be  aware  of  what 
she  was  talking  about,  otherwise  common  family 
affection,  common  sense,  and  common  policy, 
would  have  kept  her  silent.  She  said  before  the 
two  Fitzgeralds,  sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  ourselves, 
that  when  Mr.  Addington  had  his  house  given 
him,  his  majesty  did  not  know  what  he  was  about, 
and  waved  her  hand  round  and  round  her  head, 
laughing,  and  saying,  "  certainly  he  did  not ;  but 
the  queen  got  twenty  thousand,  so  that  was  all 
very  well."  We  were  all  at  a  loss,  and-  HO  one 
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said  any  thing.     This  was  at  my  house  one  morn- 
ing ;    the  rest  of  the  morning  passed  in  abusing 
Mr    Addington    (now  lord    Sidmouth),   and  her 
critiques  upon  him  closed  by  saying,  "It  was  not 
much  wonder  a  peace  was  not  lasting,  when  it  was 
made  by  the  son  of  a  quack-doctor."     Before  Miss 
Hamond,   one   evening  at   my   house,   she  said, 
"  Prince  William  is  going  to  Russia,  and  there  is 
to  be  a  grand  alliance  with  a  Russian  Princess,  but 
it  is  not  very  likely  a  Russian  princess  will  marry 
the  grandson  of  a  washerwoman."      Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  who  was  present,  begged   her  pardon,  as- 
serted it  was  not  so,  and  wished  to  stop  her,  but 
she  contradicted  him,  and  entered  into  all  she  knew 
of  the  private  history  of  the  duchess's   mother, 
saying,     "she   was   literally   a   common   washer- 
woman,  and  the  duchess  need  not  to  take  so  much 
pains,  and  not  to  expose  her  skin  to  the  open  air, 
when  her  mother  had  beeii  in  it  all  day  long." 
When  she  was  gone,  sir  John  was  very  much  dis- 
gusted, and  said,  her  conversation  had  been  so  low 
and  ill-judged,  and  so  much  below  her,  that  he  was 
perfectly  ashamed  of  her,  and  she  disgraced  her 
station.     Sir  Sidney  Smith  agreed,  and  confessed 
he  was  astonished,  for  it  must  be  confessed  she  was 
not  deserving  of  her  station.      After  the  duke  of 
Kent  had  been  so  kind  as  to  come  and  take  leave 
of  her,  before  he  last  left  England,  upon  the  day  I 
mentioned,  she  delivered  her  critique  upon  his 
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royal  highness,  saying,  "  He  had  the  manners  of  a 
prince,  but  was  a  disagreeable  man,  and  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  that  his  majesty  had  told  him,  '  Now, 
sir,  when  you  go  to  Gibraltar,  do  not  make  such  a 
trade  of  it  as  you  did  when  you  went  to  Halifax.' 
The  princess  repeated,  upon  my  honour  it  is  true ; 
the  king  said,  '  Do  not  make  such  a  trade  of  it/  " 
She  went  on  to  say,  "  the  prince  at  first  ordered 
them  all  to  keep  away,  but  they  came  now  some- 
times :  however,  they  were  no  loss,  for  there  is  not 
a  man  among  them  all  whom  any  one  can  make 
their  friend."  As  I  was  with  the  princess  one 
morning  in  her  garden  house,  his  royal  highness 
the  <luke  of  Cumberland  waited  upon  her.  As 
soon  as  he  was  gone  she  said,  "  He  was  a  foolish 
boy,  and  had  been  asking  her  a  thousand  foolish 
questions."  She  then  told  me  every  word  of  his 
secrets,  which  he  had  been  telling  her ;  in  particular 
a  long  story  of  Miss  Keppel,  and  that  he  said,  the 
old  woman  left  them  together,  and  wanted  to  take 
him  in,  and  therefore  he  had  cut  the  connection. 
She  said,  she  liked  his  countenance  best,  but  she 
could  trace  a  little  family  likeness  to  herself;  but 
for  all  the  rest  they  were  very  ill  made*  and  had 
plumb-pudding  faces,  which  she  could  not  bear. 
His  royal  highness  the  dul&  of  Cambridge  was 
next  ridiculed.  She  said,  he  looked  exactly  like 
a  Serjeant,  and  so  vulgar  with  his  ears  full  of 
powder."  This  was  her  royal  highness's  usual  and 
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favourite  mode  of  amusing  herself  and  her  company. 
The  conversation  was  always  about  men,  praising 
the  English  rrierr,  reviling  all  English  women,  as 
being  the  ugliest  creatures  in  the  world,  and  the 
worst,  and  always  engaged  in  some  project  or  an- 
other, as  the  impulse  of  the  moment  might  prompt, 
without  regard   to  consequences  or  appearances. 
Whether  she  amused  other  people  in  the  same  way, 
I  know  not,  but   she  chose  to  relate  to  me  every 
private  circumstance  she  knew  relative  to  every 
part  of  the  royal  family,  and  also  every  thing  re- 
Jajtive  to  her  own,  with  such  strange  anecdotes, 
snd  circumstantial  accounts  of  things  that  never 
are  talked  of,  that  I  again  repeat,  I  hope  I  shall 
never  hear  again ;    and  I  remember  once  in   my 
lying-in-robm.,  she  gave  such  an  account  pf  lady 
Ann  Windham's  marriage,  and  all  her  husband 
said  on  the  occasion,  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  sent  her 
daughter  out  of  the  room  while  her  royal  highness 
finished  her  story.    Such  was  the  person  we  found 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  as 
we  continue  to  see  her  character  and   faults,  sir 
John    and   myself   more    and    more,    daily    and 
hourly,  regretted  that  the  world  could  not  see  her 
as  we  did,  and   that  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
of  Wales  should  have  lost  any  popularity ,  when, 
from  her  own  account  (the  only  account  we _,  ever 
had)  she  was  the  agressor  from  the  beginning,  her- 
self alone,  and  I,  as  an  humble  individual,  declare* 
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that  from  the  most  Kkartfelt  and  unfeigned  convic- 
tion that  I  believe,  if  any  other  married  woman  had 
acted  as  her  royal  highness  has  done,  I  never  yet 
have  know  a  man  who  could  have  endured  it ; 
and  her  temper  is  so  tyrannical,  capricious,  and 
furious,  that  no  man  on  earth  will  ever  bear  it ; 
and,  in  private  life,  any  woman  who  had  thus 
played  and  sported  with  her  husband's  comfort, 
and  her  husband's  popularity,  would  have  been 
turned  out  of  her  house,  or  left  by  herself  in  it, 
and  would  deservedly  have  forfeited  her  place 
in  society.  I  therefore  again  beg  leave  to  repeat, 
from  the  conviction  of  my  own  unbiassed  under- 
standing, and  the  conviction  of  my  own  eyes,  no 
human  being  could  live  with  her,  excepting  her 
servants  for  their  wages;  and  any  poor  unfortu- 
nate women  like  the  Fitzgeralds,  for  their  din- 
ner ;  and  I  trust  and  hope  her  real  character 
will  some  time  or  another  be  displayed,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  may  not  be  imposed  upon. 
The  princess  was  now  sometimes  kind,  and  at 
others  churlish,  especially  if  I  would  not  fall  into 
her  plans  of  ridiculing  sir  John.  About  this  time, 
one  day  at  table  with  her,  she  began  abusing  lady 
Rumbold  (whom  she  had  invited  to  see  her  a 
few  days  before,  to  give  her  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, if  she  went  to  Brunswick),  and  as 
the  abuse  was  in  the  usual  violent  vulgar  style  and 
I  had  never  seen  lady  Rumbold  but  that  one  morn- 
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,  she  was  her  royal  highness's  guest,  and  cared 
nothing  about  her,  I  did  not  join  in  reviling  hej: 
and  Miss  RumbokL     Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  pre- 
sent,  and   as  there  appeared  a    great  friendship 
between  the  Rumbolds  and  him,  I  thought  it  riot 
civil  to  him,   to    say  any  thing,  and  one  always 
conceives,  in  being  quite  silent,  one  rnu&t  be  safe 
from,  offending  any  party.     I  was,  however,  mis- 
tajven  ;  for  observing  me  silent  she  looked  at  me  in, 
a  dreadful  passion,  and  said,  "  Why  dorj't  you  speak? 
U<Jy  Dqjiglas  ?  I  know  you  think  her  ugly  as 
38  us—  a  vulgar,  common  milliner';  Lord 
that  she   was;  and   her  daughter  looks  ju^t 
a  girl  that  walks  up  the  street."  I  suppose  she  e^r 
pected,  by  this  thundering  appeal,  to  force  rne  to  join. 
in  the  abuse  ;  ^>ut  it  had  a  contrary  effect  upon  me.  I 
chose  to  judge  entirely  for  myself,  and!  was  deter- 
mined, I  would  not  ;  therefore,  when  she  had  raved 
uatil  shecouldgo  pnno  longer,  I  said  I  did  not  think 
her  Ugly  ;  it  was  a  harsh  term.—  I  thought  her  man- 
ner very  bad,  and  that  she  was  very  ill-dressed  : 
but,  when  young,  I  thought  she  must  have   been 
a  pretty  woman.      This  was  past  her  power  of 
enduring,  which    I  really   did  not  know,  or  I 
would  have  remained  silent.     She  fixed  her  eyes 
furiously  upon  me,  and  bawled  out,  "  Then  you're 
a  liar,  you're  a  liar,  and  the  little  child  you're  going 
to  have  will  be  a  liar."     J  pushed  my  plate  from 
me,   eat  no  more,  and   remained  silent,  and  my 
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first  impulse  was  to  push  back  my  chair  and  quit 
the  house,  but  the  idea  that  I  should  break  up 
the  party  from    table,  and   make  a  confusion,  arid 
also  my  not  being  able   to  walk  home,  and  my 
carriage  not  being'  ordered  until  night,  left  me  in 
my  chair.      The   conversation  was  changed  ;    at 
last  sir  Sidney  said  again,  "  Well,  these  ladies  have 
had  a   severe  trimming,  they  had  better  not  have 
come  to  Blackheath,  and  there  sits  poor  lady  Doug- 
las,    looking  as  if  she  were  going  to  be  execu- 
ted."    I  was  very  far  advanced  in  my  pregnancy, 
it  agitated  me  greatly,  and  I  remained  aloof  and 
very  shy  all   the  evening.      When    I  afterwards 
wrote  to  sir  Sidney  Smith  for  sir  John  upon  some 
common  occurrence,  I  said,  I  do  not  like"  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales's  mode  of  treating  her  guests  :  her 
calling  me  a  liar  was  an  unpardonable  thing,  and  if 
she  ever  speaks  upon  the  subject    to    you,    pray 
tell  her  I  did  not  like  it,  and  that  if  I  had  been 
a  man,    I  would  have  rather  died  than  endured 
it ;  that  it  is  a  thing  which  never  by  any  chance 
occurs  to  a  lady  ;  oh  a  repetition  of  it  I  will  give 
np  her  acquaintance.     It  seems  sir  Sidney  Smith 
spoke  to  the  princess  upon  the  subject;  for  two 
days  before  1  was  confined,  she  made  me  a  morn- 
Ing  visit  with  the  two  Fitzgeralds,  and,  after  hav- 
ing sat  a  short  time,  said,  "  I  find  you  were  very 
much  affronted  the  other  day  at  my  house,  when 
I    called  you  a  Har ;  I  declare  I  did   not  mean 
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it  as  an  affront;  Lord  Heavens!  in  any  other 
language  it  is  considered  a  joke:,  is  it  not,  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald?''  meaning,  that  in  Germany  it  is  a, 
very  good  joke  to  call  people  liars  (for  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald does  not  know  any  language  but  Ger- 
man and  English) ;  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  absolutely 
said,  Yes.  They  made  me  very  nervous,  and  I 
burst  into  tears,  and  told  the  princess  I  only  wish- 
ed her  to  understand  such  a  thing  was  never 
done,  and  was  far  from  desiring  her  to  apolo- 
gize to  me;  that  I  had  now  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten it,  though  I  confess,  at  the  time,  I  was 
very  much  hurt,  and  very  much  wounded  ;  that 
as  I  never  heard  of  its  being  thought  a  joke  in 
any  country,  I  was  not  in  the  least  prepared  to 
receive  it  in  that  light;  for  that,  in  this  country, 
ladies  never  used  the  expression,  and  men  only 
to  shew  their  greatest  contempt ;  that  I  never 
bore  malice  twelve  hours  in  my  life,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  the  matter.  The  Fitzgeralds  sat  by,  some- 
times as  audience,  approving  by  looks ;  sometimes 
as  orators,  begging  me  not  to  cry  (after  they  had 
all  made  me ),  and  praising  her  royal  highness  as 
the  most  magnanimous,  amiable,  good,,  beautiful, 
and  gracious  princess  in  world.  In  short,  they  tor- 
mented me  till  they  made  me  quite  hysterical ; 
and  the  princess  began  then  to  be  frightened,  and 
they  all  got  up  to  look  about  the  room  for  harts- 
horn, or  something  of  that  kind,  to  give  me — 
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the  princess  crying,    *'  Give  her  something,  give 
her  something ;  she  is  very  much  shook,  and  her 
nerves  agitated,  she  will  be  taken  ill."   They  gfcvfe 
me  some  water,  I  believe,  and  I  did  all  1  could  I® 
recover  my  spirits ;  but  I  felt  ift  pain,  and  sir  J$fm 
came  in  soort  after,  and  as  I  knew  it  would  flurry 
him  if  he  saw  me  ill,  I  appeared  as    cheerful  AS  I 
could,  and  they  all  went  away,  the  princess  taking 
no  notice  to  him.     Her  royal  highness  had  always 
said,  she  would  be  at  my  lying-in  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  and   commanded   me  eonstaat^ 
ly  to  let  her    know,   saying,     "  I  have  no  feat 
about  me,  and  I  would  as  soon  eame  over  the 
heath  in   the  middle   of  the  night  as  ih  the  day  ; 
I   shall   have  a  bottle  of  port  wine  on   a  table 
to  keep  your  spirits,  a  tambourine,  and  I'll  make 
you  sing."     I  was  unwell  all  the  night  after  her 
royal  highhess  had  been  with  me*  and  remained 
so  all  next  day  ;   and  next  morning,  by  six  o'clock, 
was  so  ill,  that  Dr.  Mackie,  of  Lewisham,  who 
Was    to  attend  me,  was  sent  for.      In  the  fore- 
noon I  begged  sir  John  to  Write  a  note  to  Mon- 
tague house,   where   it    so  happened    I    was   to 
have  dined  with   the  party.      He  wrote   that  I 
had  a  head-ache,  and  begged  leave  to  remain   at 
home,   and  the  princess  believed  it,  and  went  to 
town  ;   but  upon  her    return,   at   five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  she  called  before  she  went  home 
to  dress,  to  ask  after  me,  and  finding  how  it  was» 
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wanted  to  run   up  into  the  room,  but  Dr  Mackie 
said  positively  she  should  not  come,  and  locked  the 
door  nearest  him  to  keep  her  out.    Miss  Cholmon- 
deley  and  Miss  Fitzgerald  were  drove  home,  and 
her  royal  highness  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  siopped. 
Upon  my  giving  a  loud  shriek  she  flew  in  at  the 
other  door,  and  came  to  me,  doing  every  thing  she 
possibly  could  to  assist  me,  and  h^ld  fnj^  eyes 
and  head.  The  moment  she  heard  the  child's  voice 
she  left  me,  flew  round  to  Dr.  Mackie,  pushed  the 
mirse  away,  and  received  the  child  from   Doctor 
Mackie,  kissed  it,  and  said  no  one  should  touch  it 
until   she  had  shewn  it  to  me.      Doctor  Mackip 
was  so  confused  and  astonished,  -that,  although  #fi 
old  practitioner,  he  left  the  room,  without  giving 
me  any  thing  to  recruit  my    strength   and. avert 
fainting:,  as  is  the  custom,  and  the  nurse  gave  me 
what  stie  thought   best ;  by  which  omission,  how- 
ever, I  was  not  subject  to  faint  away,  but  it  was 
certaintly  a  new  mode  of  proceeding,  where  life  is 
at  stake,  and  shewed  more  curiosity  than  tender- 
ness for  me.     Before  my  little  girl  was  brought 
to  me,  I  observed,  as  her  royal  highness  stood 
holding  it,  that   Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  the  nurse,  and 
herself,  were  all  intent,  and  speaking  together,  as 
if  there  was  something  peculiar  in  its  appearance; 
the  circumstance  alarmed  me,  fearing  it   was  born 
\vith   some  defect,  and  I  asked  eagerly  to  see  it, 
and  if  all  was  right.  The  princess,upon  this  brought 
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it  to  me,  and  said  it  was  a  remarkable  large  fine 
child,  and  they  were  only  looking  at  a  mark  it  had 
upon  its  left  breast,  certainly  a  very  large  one, 
and  a  little  on  its  eyes,  but  it  would  go  off.  I 
recollected  that,  although  I  never,  when  in  a 
pregnant  state,  was  subject  to  whims,  longing,  as 
thinking  it  very  troublesome  and  foolish,  yet  I 
felt  obliged,  in  this  instance,  to  believe  the  old-re- 
ceived opinion  to  be  correct;  for  it  happened, 
that  during  my  visit  at  Montague  house  in  March, 
I  was  one  Sunday  morning  very  much  incommod- 
ed by  pains  in  my  chest  and  stomach,  and  her  royal 
highness  made  Mrs.  Sander  give  me  some  warm 
peppermint- water;  there  was  raspberry-ice  in  thedes- 
sert  the  same  day,  and  I  had  just  began  to  eat  mine 
when  the  princess  looked  at  me,  and  said,  My  dear 
lady  Douglas,  you  have  forgotten  the  pain  you 
were  in  this  morning ;  and  turning  to  her  page, 
ordered  him  to  take  away  my  plate. 

(Signed)    CHARLOTTE  DOUGLAS. 
JOHN  DOUGLAS. 

In  the  presence  of  me, 

(Signed) 

AUGUSTUS  FREDERICK, 
Dec.  3,  1805. 

A  true  Copy,' 

(Signed)  P.  Bloom/kid,     "*'#* 
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Mr.  Cole,  the  page,  removed,  and  I  can 

never  describe  my  disappointment ;  I  was  almost 
inclined  to  remonstrate,  although  there  was  a  large 
party  of  strangers,  and  I  did  express  a  desire  to 
retain  it,  but  the  princess  would  not  allow  of  it: 
and  as  she  had  appointed  herself  to  the  sole  ma- 
nagement of  me,  I  was  obliged  to  be  quiet :  my 
uneasiness,  however,  became  extreme,  and  forget- 
ting every  thing  but  the  ice  in  question,  I  asked  a 
Mr.  Hamer,  who  sat  next  to  me,  to  be  so  good  as 
to  ask  for  some  ice,  and,  by  dint  of  asking  him 
Jo  do  so,  I  at  length  induced  him,  and  at  last  h& 
asked  lady  Townshend  for  some  more  ice.  1  im* 
mediately  took  my  spoon,  and  stooping  a  little,  sa 
that  the  flowers  upon  the  plateau  concealed  me  in 
part  from  the  princess,  eat  all  Mr.  Hamer's  ice, 
while  he  looked  on  laughing,  and  put  his  plate  a 
little  nearer  to  me  that  it  might  not  look  so  ocld. 
The  following  day  I  eat  eight  glasses  of  raspberry- 
ice  at  once,  and  was  very  well  after  it:  and  from 
that  time  sought  it  every  where,  and  eat  of  it  vora- 
ciously :  and  I  cannot  help  attributing  the  marks 
of  my  little  girl  to  the  circumstance.  Her  royal 
highness  then  kissed  me,  begged  me  to  send  for 
her  whenever  I  liked,  and  she  would  come ;  desired 
I  might  have  plenty  of  flannel  about  me,  of  which 
she  had  sent  nie  some  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  and 
then  went  home  to  dinner.  I  know  riot  what  she 
said  or  did  among  her  party  at  home,  but  Miss 
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Chohnonddey  often  said  she  should  never  forget 
the  princess  on  that  day.  All  the  month*  of  August 
the  princess  visited  me  daily ;  in  one  of  these  visits, 
after  she  had  sent  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  away,  she  drew 
her  chair  close  to  tlie  bed,  and  said,  "I am  delighted 
to  see  how  well  and  easily  you  have  got  through 
this  affair ;-!;'  who  am  not  the  least  nervous,  shall 
make  nothing  at  all  of  it.  When  you  hear  of  my 
having  taken  children  in  baskets  from  poor  people, 
take  no  notice ;  that  is  the  way  I  mean  to  manage: 
I  shall  take  any  that  offer,  and  the  one  I  have  will 
be  presented  in  the  same  way,  which,  as  I  have 
taken  others,  will  never  be  thought  anything  about." 
I  asked  her  how  she  would  ever  get  it  out  of  the 
house?  but  she  said,  Oh,  very  easily.  I  said  it 
was  a  perilous  business ;  I  would  go  abroad  if  I 
were  her;  but  she  laughed  at  my  fears,  and  said 
she  had  no  doubt  but  of  managing  it  all  very  well. 
I  \vas  very  glad  she  did  not  ask  me  to  assist  her, 
for  I  was  determined' in  my  own  mind  never  to 
do  so,  and  'she  never  did  make  any  request  of  me, 
for  which  I  was  very  thankful.  I  put  the  question 
to  her,  who  she  would  get  to  deliver  her?  but  she 
did.  not  Answer  for  a  minute,  and  then  said,  I  shall 
get  a  person  over :  I'll  manage  it,  but  never  ask 
me  about  it;  Sander  was  a  good  creature,  and 
being  immediately  about  her  person,  and  sleeping 
near  her  room,  must  be  told ;  But  Miss -Ghaunt 
must  be  sent  to  Germany;  and  the  third  maid,  a 
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young  girl,  kept  out  of  the  way  as  well  -as- they 
could.  I  suggested,  I  was  afraid  her  appear- 
ance at  St.  James's  could  not  fail  to  be  observed, 
and  she  would  have  to  encounter  all  the  royal 
family.  Her  reply  was,  that  she  knew  how  fo 
manage  her  dress,  and  by  continually  increasing 
large  cushions  behind,  no  one  would  observe,  and 
fortunately  the  birth-days  were  over,  until  she 
should  have  got  rid  of  her  appearance.  In  this 
manner  passed  all  the  time  of  my  confinement,  at 
the  end  of  which  she  sent  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  to  attend 
me  to  church,  and  when  I  went  to  pay  my  duty 
to  her' royal  highness,  after  I  went  abroad  again, 
she  told  me,  whenever  I  was  quite  stout,  she  would 
have  the  child  christened  ;  that  she  meant  to  stand 
in  person,  and  I  must  find  another  godmother; 
sir  Sidney  Smith  would  be  the  godfather.  I 
named  the  duchess  of  Athol,  as  a  very  amiable 
woman,  of  suitable  rank,  and  said  that  there  had 
been  a  long  friendship  betwixt  sir  John's  family 
and  the  Athol  family,  1  knew  it  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  him.  Finding  they  were  gone  to 
Scotland,  we  wrote  to  ask  her  grace ;  and  she  wrote 
word  she  would  stand  godmother  with  great  plea- 
sure, and  enclosed  ten  guineas  for  the  nurse.  The 
princess  invited  sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  Mr,  and 
Mrs. 'Spencer' Smith, -and  Baron  Herbert,  and  sir 
John  Douglas,  to  dine  with  her.  Miss  Cholmon* 
deley  and  the  tAYO  Fitzgeralds  were  with  her  royal 
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highness,  and  in  the  evening  they  all  came ;  I  staid 
at  home  to  receive  her.  The  clergyman  from 
Lewisham  christened  the  child  ;  the  princess  named 
it  Caroline  Sidney.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  (which 
was  shortly  after  the  ceremony  was  over),  the  prin- 
cess sat  down  upon  the  carpet — a  thing  she  was 
very  fond  of  doing,  in  preference  to  sitting  upon  the 
chairs,  saying,  it  was  the  pleasantest  lively  affair 
altogether  she  had  ever  known.  She  chose  to  sit 
upon  the  carpet  the  whole  evening,  while  we  all  sat 
upon  the  chairs.  Her  royal  highness  was  dressed 
in  the  lace  dress  which,  I  think,  she  wore  at  Frog- 
more  f£te — pearl  necklace,  bracelets,  and  armbands, 
a  pearl  bandeau  round  her  head,  and  a  long  lace  veil. 
When  supper  was  announced,  her  royal  highness 
weiit  in  and  took  the  head  of  the  table,  and  eat  an 
amazing  supper  of  chicken  and  potted  lamprey, 
which  she  would  have  served  to  her  on  the  same 
plate,  aud  eat  them  together.  After  the  supper 
she  called  the  attention  of  the  party  to  my  good 
looks,  and  saying  1  was  as  lively  an  espiegle  as 
ever;  said,  that  I  had  such  sharp  eyes,  I  found  her 
out  in  every  thing,,  adding,  Oh  !  she  found  me  out 
one  day  in  such  a  thing  when  I -was  at  luncheon, 
and  gave  me  a  look  which  was  so  expressive,  that 
I  was  sure  she  knew.  This  speech,  uttered,  be- 
tween herself  and  me,  was  algebra  to  the  party.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  I  saw  the  secret 
best  her  dear  to  keep,  and  she  was  ready  to  betray 
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it  to  anyone  she  met,  by  the  strange  things  she 
said  and  did ;  I  laughed  and  said,  if  my  eyes  have 
been   too  observing  I  am   sorry,  I  never  intended 
them  to  be;  I  cannot  be  quite  so  polite  as  to  say, 
"  if  my  sight  offends  I  will  put  it  out,"  because  I 
think  with  Sheridan,  that  the  prejudice  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  two;  but  depend  upon  it,  at  all  future 
luncheons  I  will  do  nothing  but  eat.     She  was  in 
great  spirits,  staid  until  two  o  clock  in  the  morning, 
and  then,  attended  by  Miss  Cholmondeley  and  the 
Fitzgeralds,  went   home.       Her  royal  highness's 
civilities  continued ;    she  desired  me  constantly  to 
bring  my  children   to  Montague  house,  and  also 
the  infant;    and  when   1   would   have  retired  to 
suckle  it,  she  would  not  suffer  me,  but  commanded 
me  to  do  it  in  the  drawing-room  where  she  was; 
and  she  came  with   her  ladies*  visiting  me   both 
mornings  and  evenings,  and  nursing  little  Caroline 
for  hours  together.     I  saw  now  the  princess  had 
told  Mrs.  Sander,  who,  I  believe,  was  a  very  quiet 
good  kind  of  woman,  and  her  countenance  was/ull 
of  concern  and  anxiety.     She  appeared  desirous  of 
speaking  to  me,  and  was  unusually  obsequious : 
but  the  princess  always  watched  us  both  close;  if 
Sander  came  into  a  room,  arid  I  went  .towards  her, 
the  princess  came  close,  or  sent  one  or  another  away, 
so  that  I  could  never  speak  to  her.     The  princess 
had  now  quarrelled  with  sir  Sidney  Smith,  to  whom 
she  had  been  so  partial,  and  to  every  part  o£ whose 
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family  she  had  been  so  kind,  telling  us  constantly 
that  she  liked  them  all,  because  old  Mr.  Smith  had 
saved  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  life.     As  sir  John 
was  sir  Sidney's  friend,  she  therefore  was  shy  of  us 
all,  and  we  saw  little  of  her — but  on  the  30th  of 
October  I  went  to  call  upon  her  before  I  left  Black- 
heath,  and  met  her  royal   highness  just  returned 
from  church,  walking  before  her  own  house  with 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  and  her  daughter,  dressed  in  a 
long  Spanish  velvet  cloak  and  an  enormous  lining 
but  which  together  could  not  conceal  the  state  she 
was  in,  for  I  saw  directly  she  was  very  near   her 
time,  and  think  I  must  have  seen  it  if  I  had  not 
known  her  situation.     She  appeared  morose,  and 
talked  a  little,  but  did  not  ask  to  go  in,  and  after 
taking  a  few  turns  returned  home.      In  about  a 
fortnight  we  received  a  note,  the  princess  request* 
ing  neither  sir  John  or  I  to  go  to  Montague  house^ 
as  her  servants  were  afraid  some  of  the  children  she 
had  taken  had  the  measles,  arid  if  any  infection  re*- 
ittmned  fcbout  the  house,  we  might  carry  it  to  our 
child.     We  Wrote  a  note  expressive  of  our  thanks 
for  her  obliging  precautions,  and  that  we  would 
not  to  go  to  Montague  house,  until  we  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  her  royal  highness's  commands. 
The  princess  never  sent  for  us,  and  when  1  left 
my  card  before  I  went  to  pass  Christmas  in  Glou- 
cestershire, I  was  not  admitted ;  so  that  /  never 
saw  her  after  the  I3tk  of  October •;  but  I  heard 
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the  report  of  her  having  adopted  an  infant,  and 
Miss  Fitzgerald  told  it  me  as  she  rode  past  my 
house,  but  would  not  come  in,  for  fear  she  should 
bring  the  measles.  Upon  my  return  to  Black- 
heath,  in  January,  I  called  to  pay  my  duty.  I 
found  her  packing  a  small  black  box,  and  an  in- 
fant sleeping  on  a  sofa,  with  a  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth  thrown  over  it.  She  appeared  confused, 
and  hesitated  whether  she  should  be  rude  or  kind, 
but  recovering  herself,  chose  to  be  the  latter ;  said, 
she  was  happy  to  see  me,  and  then  taking  me 
by  the  hand  led  me  to  the  sofa,  and  uncovering 
the  child,  said,  "  Here  is  the  little  boy  1  had  him 
two  days  after  1  saw  you  last ;  is  it  not  a  nice  little 
child  ?  the  upper  part  of  his  face  is  very  fine. 
She  was  going  to  have  said  more,  when  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  opened  the  door  and  came  in.  The 
princess  consulted  what  I  had  better  have,  what 
would  be  good  for  me.  I  declined  any  thing,  but 
she  insisted  upon  it  I  should  have  some  soup, 
and  said  my  dear  Fitzgerald,  pray  go  out  and 
order  some  nice  brown  soup  to  to  be  -brought  here 
for  lady  Douglas.  1  saw  from  this  the  princess 
wished  to  have  spoken  to  me  ipore  fully,  and 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  saw  it  likewise,  for  instead  of 
obeying,  she  rung  the  bell  for  the  soup,  and  then 
sat  down  to  tell  me  the  whole  fable  of  the  child 
having  been  brought  by  a  poor  woman  from  Deptr 
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Ibrd,  whose  husband  had  left  her ;  that  Mr,  Stik6- 
man,  the  page,  had  the  honour  of  bringing  it  in; 
thai  it  was  a  poor  little  ill-looking  thing  when  first 
brought,  but  now,  with  such  great  care,  was  grow- 
ing very  pretty,  and  that  as  her  royal  highness 
was  so  good,  and  had  taken  the  twins  (whose  father 
would  not  let  them  remain)  and  taken  this,  all  the 
poor  people  would  be  bringing  children.  The 
priricess  now  took  the  child  up^  and  I  was  enter- 
tained the  whole  morning  by  seeing  it  fed,  and 
every  service  of  every  kind  performed  for  it  by 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales.  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  aired  the  napkins,  and  the  princess  put 
them  on;  and  from  this  time  the  drawing-rooms  at 
Montague  house  were  literally  in  the  style  of  a 
common  nursery.  The  tables  were  covered  with 
spoons,  plates,  feeding-boats,  and  clothes,  round  the 
fire ;  napkins  ,were  hung  to  air,  and  the  marble 
hearths  were  strewed  with  napkins  which  were 
taken  from  the  child;  for,  very  extraordinary  to 
relate,  this  was  a  part  of  the  ceremony  her  royal 
highness  wets  particularly  tenacious  of  always 
performing  herself,  let  the  company  be  who  they 
might.  At  first  the  child  slept  with  her  she 
told  me,  but  it  made  her  nervous*  and  therefore 
a  nurse  was  hired  to  assist  in  taking  charge  of 
of  it,  and  for  him  to  sleep  with.  The  princes$ 
said  one  day  to  me  as  she  was  nursing  him,  he 
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had  a  little  milk  for  two  or  three  days,  but 
it  did  riot  do,  so  we  bring  him  up  by  hand  witi 
all  kind  of  nourishing  things,  and  you  see  how 
well  he  thrives ;  so  that  I  really  always  supposed 
she  had  attempted  to  suckle  it.  Another  time  she 
shewed  me  his  hand,  which  has  a  pink  mark  upon 
it,  and  said  it  was  very  singular  both  our  chil- 
dren should  be  marked,  and  she  thought  her  child's 
came  from  her  having  some  wine  thrown  on  her 
hand,  for  she  did  not  look  much  at  little  Caroline's 
mark.  The  princess  now  adopted  a  new  mode  of 
inviting  us  to  see  her.  She  would  invite  either 
sir  John  or  I,  but  never  both  together  as  formerly. 
I  concluded,  from  this,  that  as  she  found  it  so 
difficult  to  keep  even  her  own  secret,  she  could 
ill  imagine  I  had  been  able  to  keep  hers,  and 
therefore  under  the  impression  that  by  that  time 
I  must  have  told  sir  John,  did  not  like  to  meet 
both  our  eyes  ;  and  if  she  saw  sir  John  without  me, 
could  better  judge  by  his  looks  and  manner  whe- 
ther I  had  divulged  or  not.  1  conclude  she  was 
at  length  satisfied  I  had  not :  for  we  were  one 
morning  both  invited  again  in  the  former  manner,  to 
a  breakfast,  and  as  it  was  a  very  curiously  arrange^ 
party,  L  will  put  down  the  names,  for  to  the 
person  who  is  to  peruse  this  detail,  it  will  confirna 
the  idea  that  her  royal  highness  cannot  always  know 
correctly  what  she  is  about.  When  we  entered, 
the  princess  was  sitting  upon  the  sofa,  elegantly 
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dressed  in  white  and  silver  drapery,  which  covered 
her  head,  and  fell  all  over  her  person,  and  she  had 
her  little  hoy  upon  her  knee  elegantly  dressed  like- 
wise.    The  guests  were,  her  royal  highness  Prin- 
cess   Charlotte  of  Wales,    with  Miss   Hunt,   her 
Governess,  captain  Man  by,  of  the  Navjr,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer   Smith,  the  Fitzgeralds,  and  ourselves.     She 
got   up  and  nursed  the  child,  and  carrying  it  to 
sir  John,  said,  "  Here,  sir  John,  this  is  the  Dept- 
ford  boy,  I  suppose  you  have  heard  I  have  taken 
a  little  child."     Sir  John  only  said,  Yes,  he   had, 
and  it  seemed  a  fine  baby.     $>he  seemed    pleased 
and  satisfied  that  I  had  not  told  him,    and  then 
sat  down    to  table,  putting   a    chair  for  princess 
Charlotte  on    her  right  hand,   taking  me  by  the 
hand,  *and   putting    me   on  her  left  hand,    told 
captain  Manby   to   sit  at  the  top,  and  Mr.  Spen- 
cer   Smith   at    the    bottom,   and    sir   John    and 
the   Fitzgeralds   faced    us.       Princess     Charlotte 
had  a  plain  dinner  prepared  for  her   in    another 
room,   according   to  custom,    and    came  in    when 
our  dessert  was  pldced,   when    we  all  sat   down 
again  as  we  were  sitting,  except  Miss  Hunt,  who 
was  never  ordered  to  sit,  but  stood  a  few  yards 
from  princess  Charlotte.     About  five  o'clock  her 
royal  highness  rose  from  table,  the  little  boy  was 
brought  in    again,   princess  Charlotte  played  with 
it,  and  the  princess  of  Wales  wished  all  of  us  a 
good   morning,    and  we    broke    up,  totally  at  a 
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loss  to  conceive  what  amusement  it  could  be  to 
collect  us  together.  This  breakfast  was  a  kind  of 
finale.  We  had  very  little  intercourse.  Her  royal 
highness  would  walk  past  our  house,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  shewing  she  did  not  mean  to  come  in, 
and  when  we  did  see  her,  she  always  abused  sir 
Sidney  Smith.  Often  said,  she  wondered  I  liked 
to  live  at  such  a  dull  place  as  Blackheath,  and,  in 
short,  gave  us  hints  we  could  not  misunderstand, 
that  she  wanted  us  away.  At  this  time  sir  John 
received  a  letter  from  his  division,  expressive  of  the 
general's  wish  that  he  would  go  to  Plymouth,  and 
therefore  (without  an  Admiralty  order)  he  deter- 
mined to  go  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  the 
princess  of  Wales,  and  as  soon  as  we  could  dis- 
pose of  the  furniture,  I  followed  him,  leaving  the 
house  empty,  which  was  ours  three  months  after  I 
quitted  it.  The  day  sir  John  was  to  set  off,  the 
princess  walked  to  our  hduse,  and  though  his 
trunks  were  in  the  room,  and  he  v;as  occupied, 
would  have  him  sit  down  and  talk  to  her,  over- 
powering him  arid  jnyself  now  with  kindness,  and 
said  she  could  eat  something.  She  did  so,  staid 
four  hours  in  the  house,  and  at  parting  took  sir 
John  by  both  hands,  wished  him  every  good  wish, 
and  begged  him  always  to  recollect  how  happy 
she  should  be  to  see  him  again,  and  that  she 
would  be  very  kind  to  me  in  his  absence ;  howevejr 


after  he  was  gone,  she  never  came  near  me,  or  offer- 
ed me  any  kind  of  civility  whatsoever.  When  I  was 
upon  the  eve  of  departure,  Icalled  upon  her,andtook 
her  god-daughter  and  my  other  little  girl  with  me. 
vShe  was  almost  uncivil,  and  paid  little  or  no  at- 
tention if  I  spoke.  I  said  the  children  were  with 
me,  but  she  did  not  answer,  and  after  speaking 
four  or  five  hours  very  unpleasantly,  suffering  all 
the  unpleasant  feeling  of  being  where  J  had  been 
courted  and  idolized,  I  begged  permission  at  last 
to  go  away.  When  I  went  out,  to  my  surprise, 
I  found  the  children  had  been  kept  in  the  pas- 
sage near  the  front  door,  with  the  door  open 
to  Blackheath,  in  a  December  day,  with  four 
opposite  doors  opened  and  shut  upon  them,  in- 
stead of  being  taken  to  the  housekeeper  s  room, 
as  they  always  had  been.  My  maid  had  at  length 
begged  the  footman  to  go  to  a  fire,  as  the  child- 
ren cried  dreadfully,  and  were  very  cold.  I  un- 
derstand the  man  Xvas  a  footman  of  the  name 
of  Gaskin,  I  think,  and  his  answer  was,  if  the 
children  are  cold,  you  can  put  them  back  into 
the  carriage,  and  warm  them.  I  took  them  home 
immediately,  and  was  inclined  to  return  and  ask 
why  they  had  been  thus  all  of  a  sudden  treated 
with  this  brutality  and  impertinence,  and  which 
was  doubly  cruel  in  sir  John's  absence ;  but  I 
deferred  going  until  I  meant  to  take  my  final 
leave,  which  I  did  on  the  following  Sunday.  Doctor 
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Burnaby  was  standing  in  the  hall,  with  every  thing 
prepared  for  the  princess  to  receive  the  sacrament. 
J  was  ushered  through  notwithstanding,  and  the 
footmen  seemed  to  go  to  and  fro  as  much  at  their 
ease  as  if  no  such  thing  was  preparing.  She  was 
Standing  in  the  drawing-room,  and  received  me 
with  Mrs*  Lisle  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  I  said  I 
should  have  been  gone  before,  had  it  been  in 
my  power,  and  In  compliance  with  her  commands, 
had  come  to  take  my  leave.  She  did  not  ask 
me  to  sit  down,  but  said — God  bless  you ;  good 
bye.  I  then  said,  I  was  much  concerned  I  had 
brought  my  little  girls  a  few  days  past,  and  that 
I  should  never  have  done  so,  but  from  her  royal 
highness's  repeated  desire.  She  said,  she  was 
sorry ;  and  asked  who  used  them  so.  I  told  her, 
one  of  her  livery-servants,  and  sir  John  would 
not  like  to  hear  of  it.  Her  royal  highness  said* 
stop  a  moment;  flew  past  me  through  the  hall 
where  doctor  Burnaby  stood  waiting  for  her, 
up  to  her  own  room,  and  returned  with  a  white 
paper-box,  pushing  it  into  my  hand — God  bless 
you,  my  dear  lady  Douglas.  I  said,  I  wished  to 
Incline  taking  any  thing ;  that  my  object  in  com- 
ing there  was  to  offer  her  my  duty,  and  tell  her 
how  ill  my  children  had  been  used.  I  could  not 
conceive  how  any  footman  could  use  the  freedom 
of  treating  sir  John's  children  so,  unless  he  had 
been  desired.  She  only  answered,  "  Oh !  uo,  indeed . 
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good  bye."  I  attempted  to  put  the  box  into  her 
hands,  saying  I  had  rather  not  have  it;  but  she  dropt 
her  hands,  and  turned  away.  I  therefore  wished 
Mrs.  Lisle  and  Miss  Fitzgerald  good  morning, 
and  went  away.  Doctor  Burnaby  spoke  to  me  as 
I  passed  him,  and,  looking  back,  I  saw  her  royal 
highness's  head;  she  was  looking  out  after  me,  to 
see  if  she  had  fairly  got  rid  of  me,  and  laughing 
immoderately  at  Dr.  Burnaby  in  his  gown.  I 
quitted  her  house,  resolved  never  to  re-enter  it  but 
for  form's-sake,  and  wrote  her  word,  that  as  I  had 
long  been  treated  rudely,  and  my  children,  whom 
she  courted  to  her  house,  were  now  insulted  there, 
I  felt  a  dislike  to  accepting  any  present  thrown  at 
me,  as  it  were,  under  such  unpleasant  circumstances; 
that  I  had  not  untied  the  box,  and  requested  she 
would  permit  me  to  return  it ;  and  that  I  was  an 
English  gentlewoman,  and  defied  her  to  say  she 
had  ever  seen  a  single  impropriety  in  my  conduct, 
1  would  never  suffer  myself  to  be  ill-used  without 
a  clear  explanation.  The  princess  wrote  back  a 
most  haughty  imperious  reply,  desiring  me  to  keep 
the  box,  styled  herself  princess  of  Wales  in  almost 
every  line,  and  insulted  me  to  such  a  degree,  that 
I  returned  an  answer  insisting  upon  her  explaining 
herself.  This  she  returned  me  unopened,  saying, 
she  would  not  open  my  second  letter,  and  had 
therefore  sent  it  to  me  to  put  in  the  fire,  and  that 
she  was  ready  to  put  the  matter  In  oblivion,  as  she 
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desired  me  to  do,  wished  me  and  my  dear  little 
children  well,  and  should  at  all  times  be  glad  to 
see  her  former  neighbour.  I  did  as  she  desired, 
and  went  away  at  Christmas  without  ever  seeing 
or  hearing  more  of  her  royal  highness,  and  found 
in  the  paper  box  a  gold  necklace,  with  a  medallion 
suspended  from  it  of  a  mock. 

Thus  ended  my  intercourse,  for  the  present,  with 
the  princess  of  Wales,  and  the  year  1803. 

When  we  resided  in  Devonshire,  seeing  by  the 
papers  that  her  royal  highness  was  ill,  we  sent  a 
note  of  enquiry  to  the  lady  in  waiting,  which  was 
answered  very  politely,  and  even  in  a  friendly 
manner  by  her  royal  highness's  orders.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  duke  of  Sussex  from  abroad,  sir  John 
returned  to  town  to  attend  him,  and  when  we 
drove  to  Blackheath  to  see  our  friends,  I  left  my 
card  for  her  royal  highness,  who  was  visiting  Mr. 
Canning;  the  rgoment  she  returned  home  she 
commanded  Mrs.  Vernon  to  send  me  word  never 
to  repeat  my  visits  to  Blackheath.  I  gave  sir  John 
the  note,  and  must  confess,  accustomed  as  I  had 
been  to  her  haughty  overbearing  caprice,  yet  this 
exceeded  my  belief  of  what  she  wos  capable  of, 
being  so  inconsistent  with  her  two  last  letters : 
but  the  fact  was,  she  thought  we  were  gone  above 
200  miles  from  her,  and  should  be  there  for  many 
years,  and  she  never  calculated  upon  the  return  of 

his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex,  having  very 

It 
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often  told  me  his  royal  highness  would  never  live 
in  England,  in  his  majesty's  life-time ;    that  she 
was  certain  of  that,  and  had  reasons  for  knowing 
it ;  and  sir  John  would  never  have  him  here.     I 
suppose  she  had  taken  this  into  her  head,  because 
she  wished  it ;    and,  therefore,  the  return  of  his 
royal  highness  was  a  mortal  death-blow  to  all  her 
hopes  on  this  score ;  and  when  she  found  that  his 
royal  highness  was  not  only  returned,  but  that  sir 
John  was  in  attendance,  and  that  his  royal  highness 
was  in  Carlton  house,  where  sir  John  might  see, 
and  have  the  honour  of  being  made  known  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  her  fear  and  rage  got  the  better 
of  every  prudent  consideration,  and  she  commanded 
Mrs.  Vernon  to  dismiss  me  as  I  have  mentioned. 
Had  the  princess  of  Wales  written  to  me  herself, 
and  told  me,  in  a  civil  manner,  that  she  would 
thank  me  to  keep  away,  I  should  have  acquainted 
her,  that  I  wished  and  desired  to  do  so,  and  had 
only  called  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  and  there 
the  matter  would  have  ended ;    unless  I  had   ever 
had  been  called  upon  (as  I  am  now)  by  his  majesty, 
or  the  heir-apparent.     In  that  case,  as  in  this,  I 
should  have  made  it  my  sacred  duty  to  have  an- 
swered, as  upon  my  oath ;  but  the  circumstance  of 
being  driven  out  of  her  house  by  the  hands  of  the 
lady  in  waiting,  as  if  I  had  deserved  it,  and  as  if  I 
were  a  culprit,  was  wounding  one  with  a  poisoned 
arrow,  which  left  the  wound  to  fester  after  it  had 
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torn  and  stabbed  me ;  it  was  a  refinement  in  insult, 
for  the  princess  had  always  been  in  the  habit' of 
writing  to  me  herself,  and  had  commanded  me 
never  to  hold  intercourse  with  her  through  her 
ladies,  but  always  directly  to  herself;  and  so  parti- 
cular were  her  direction  and  permission  upon  this 
head,  that  she  told  me  never  to  put  my  letters 
under  cover,  but  always  direct  them  to  herself.  I 
felt  so  miserable  that  Mrs.  Vernon,  to  whom  I  was 
known,  and  for  whom  sir  John  and  myself  had 
an  esteem,  should  think  ill  of  me,  and  I  therefore 
wrote  to  the  princess  saying,  "  From  the  moment 
she  judged  proper  to  come  into  my  family,  I  had 
always  conducted  myself  towards  her  royal  high- 
ness with  the  respect  her  high  station  demanded  ; 
and  that  when  she  forced  her  secrets  upon  me,  I 
had  (whatsoever  my  sentiments  were)  kept  them 
most  honourably  for  her,  never  yet  having  even 
told  sir  John,  although  1  gave  him  my  full  con- 
fidence in  all  other  things  ;  nor  had  I  even,  under 
my  present  aggravation,  imparted  it,  or  meant; 
that  after  such  generous  conduct  on  my  part,  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  she  proposed  to 
herself  by  persecuting  me ;  that  I  was  afflicted 
at  being  so  placed  in  the  opinion  of  a  good  wo- 
man like  Mrs.  Vernon,  and  who  was  free  to  say 
what  she  pleased  upon  the  subject  every  where; 
that  it  was  half  as  bad  to  be  thought  ill  of  as  to 
deserve  it ;  and  that  I  would  wait  upon  Mrs.  Ver 
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n:>n,  and  detail  to  her  a  circumstantial  account  of 
every  thing  which  had  occurred  since  I  had  known 
her  royal  highness ;  and  I  would  acquaint  my  hus- 
band and  family  with  the  same,  and  leave  them, 
and  the  circle  of  my  friends,  to  judge  hetwixt  her 
royal  highness  and  myself;  that  I  would  not  lie 
under  an  imputation  of  having  done  wrong  ;  and 
I  took  my  leave  of  her  royal  highness  for  ever, 
only  first  Regretting  I  had  ever  known  her,  and 
thankful  to  be  emancipated  from  Montague  house, 
and  that  she  owed  it  to  me  to  have,  at  least, 
dismissed  me  in  a  civil  manner,  by  her  own  hands." 
This  letter  her  royal  highness  returned  unopened  : 
but,  from  its  appearance,  I  had  strong  reason  to 
believe  she  had  read  it.  T  was  resolved,  however, 
if  she  had  not,  she  should  be  taught  better,  as  she 
might  not  treat  any  other  person  so  ill  as  she 
had  me,  and  my  mind  was  bent  upon  speaking 
to  Mrs.  Vernon  ;  I  was  nearly  certain,  if  I  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Vernon,  the  princess  would  make  her  send 
my  letter  back,  and  therefore  I  wrote  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald nearly  a  copy  of  what  I  sent  her  royal  high- 
ness, and  called  upon  her,  as  she  had  been  always 
present,  to  say,  if  she  ever  saw  any  thing  in  my 
behavour  to  justify  any  rudeness  towards  me  ; 
that  I  was  precisely  what  the  princess  found  me, 
when  the  princess  walked  up  to  her  knees  in  snow 
to  seek  my  acquaintance,  and  precisely  the  same  in- 
dividual whom  she  had  thought  worthy  of  the 
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strongest  proofs  of  her  friendship,  and  whose  lying- 
in  she  had  attended  in  so  particular  a  manner, 
and  had  thought  worthy  of  shedding  tears  over ; 
that  her  royal  highness  had  thought  proper  to 
confide  in  me  a  secret,  of  very  serious  importance 
to  herself;  and  I  would  not,  after  acting  in  the 
most  honourable  manner  to  her,  be  dismissed 
by  a  lady  in  waiting;  and  I  meant  to  be  at  Mon- 
tague house,  and  have  a  satisfactory  conversa- 
tion with  Mrs.  Vernon  ;  and  therefore  she  would 
be  so  good  as  acquaint  her  royal  highness  with 
the  contents  of  my  letter,  or  lay  it  before  her  royal 
highness.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  sent  back  a  confused 
note,  saying,  she  could  not  shew  the  princess  my  let- 
ter unless  she  was  called  upon ;  and  when  she  open- 
ed it  her  disappointment  was  great,  for  she  expected 
to  have  found  respectful  enquiries  after  her  royal 
highness's  finger  (which  was  hurt  when  she  went 
to  see  Mr.  Canning),  and  that  I  might  make  my 
mind  easy,  as  ladies  in  waiting  never  repeated 
any  thing;  and  she  was  astonished  I  had  thrown 
out  such  a  hint.  A  day  or  two  after  a  note 
was  sent  to  sir  John,  as  if  nothing  had  happen- 
ed, requesting  him  to  go  to  Montague  house. 
The  servant  who  brought  it  drove  Mrs.  Vernon 
from  Blackheath  home  to  her  own  house  in  town, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  (if  inquiry 
is  made)  that  Mrs.  Vernon  was  put  prematurely 
out  of  her  waiting,  lest  I  should  explain  what 
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her.  Sir  John  obeyed  her  royal  highness's  sum- 
mons, and  she  received  him  in  the  most  gracious 
pleasant  manner,  taking  as  much  pains  to  please 
and  flatter  him  now  as  she  had  formerly  done  by 
me,  and  began  a  conversation  with  him  relating 
to  a  general  Innes,  of  the  Marines,  whom  the  Ad- 
miralty thought  proper,  with  many  others,  to 
put  upon  the  retired  list,;  she  expressed  an  ardent 
desire  to  get  that  officer  reinstated,  and  consulted 
sir  John,  as  belonging  to  the  same  corps,  how  she 
could  accomplish  sudh  an  undertaking.  Sir  John 
listened  to  her  attentively,  and  made  her  a  short  and 
very  polite  answer,  acquainting  her  no  such  thing 
was  ever  done.  She  then  said  ?he  must  speak 
to  lord  Melville  about  it,  as  it  was  a  hard  case. 
The  luncheon  was  then  announced,  and  she  ordered 
sir  John  to  attend  herself  and  the  ladies.  Sir  John 
found  Mrs.  Vernon  was  sent  off,  and  a  lady  was 
there  whom  he  did  not  know,  but  thought  it  was 
lady  Carnarvon.  When  they  were  all  seated,  sir 
John  remained  on  his  legs,  and  she  looked  anxious- 
ly at  him,  and  said,  "  My  dear  sir  John,  sit  down 
and  eat."  He  bowed,  with  distant  respect,  and 
said,  he  could  not  eat;  that  he  was  desirous  of 
returning  to  town  ;  and  if  her  royal  highness  had 
no  further  business  with  him,  he  would  beg 
leave  to  go.  The  princess  looked  quite  discon- 
certed, and  said,  ".What,  not  eat  any  thing,  not  sit 
down ;  pray  take  a  glass  of  wine  then."  He 
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bowed    again  as   before,    and  repeated    that  he 
could  neither  eat  nor  drink.     "  Well,  then,"  she 
said,  "come  again  soon,  my  dear  sir  John  ;  always 
glad  to  see  you."     Sir  John  made  no  reply,  bowed 
and  left  the  room.     I  now   received  by  the  two- 
penny post,  a  long  anonmyous  letter,  written  by  this 
restless,  mischievous  person,  the  princess  of  Wales, 
in  which,  in  language  which  any  one  who  had  ever 
heard  her  speak,  would  have  known  to  be  hers  ; 
she  called  me  all  kind  of  names,  impudent,  silly, 
wretched,  ungrateful,  and  illiteral  (meaning  illiter- 
ate), she  tells  me  to  take  that,  and  it  will  mend  my 
ill  temper,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  says,  she  is  a  person 
high  in  this  government,  and  has  often   an   op- 
portunity of*  freely  with  his  majesty,  and  she  thinks 
my  conduct  authorizes  her  to  tell  him  of,  and  that 
she  is  my  only  true  and  integer  friend.     Such  is 
the  spirit  of  this  foreigner,   which   would    have 
disgraced  a  house-maid  to  have  written,  and    it 
encloses  a  fabricated  anonymous  letter,  which  she 
pretends  to   have   received,  and  upon  which  she 
built  her  doubts    and    disapprobation  of  me,  as 
it  advises  her  not  to  trust  me,  for  that  I  am  in- 
discreet, and  tell   every  body  that   the  child  she 
took  from  Deptford,  was  her  own.     The  whole 
construction  of  both  these  epistles,  from  beginning 
to  end,  are  evidently  that  of  a  foreigner,  and  a 

*  So  in  the  authenticated  copy ;  some  words  seem  omitted. 
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very  ignorant  one,  and  the  vulgarity  of  it  is  alto- 
gether quite  shocking.     In  one  part  she  exclaims 
that  she  did  not  think  I  should  have  had  the  im- 
pudence to  come  on  her  door  again,  and  tells   me 
'tis  for  my  being  indiscreet,  and  not  having  allow- 
ed her  to  call  me  a  liar,  that  she  treats  me  thus, 
and  that  I  would  do  well  to  remember  the  story 
of  Henri/  the  Eighth's  Queen,  and  Lady  Douglas. 
I  was    instantly  satisfied  it  was  from   her  royal 
highness   the   princess  of  Wales,    and  that  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  had   shewn  her  my  letter,  and    this 
was  her  answer  to  it.     1  immediately  carried  it 
to    sir   John    Douglas,  who  said  he  was  sure  it 
came  from  the  princess,  and  he   shewed  it  to  sir 
Sidney  Smith,  who  said,  every  word  and  expres- 
sion in  it  were  those  which  the  princess  of  Wales 
constantly  used.     Sir  John  desired  me  now  to  give 
him  a  full  explanation  of  what  her  royal   high 
ness  the  princess  of  Wales  had  confided  to    me, 
and  whether  I  had  ever  mentioned  it.      I    gave 
him  my  solemn  word  of  honour  it  had  never  pass- 
ed  my  lips,  and  I  was  only  now  going  to  utter 
it  at  his  positive  desire.     That  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  of  Wales  told  me  she  was  with  child, 
and  that  it  came  to  life  at  lady  Willoughby's ;  that 
if  she  was  discovered  she  would  give  the  prince  of 
Wales  the  credit,  for  she  slept  at  Carlton  house 
twice  the  year  she  was  pregnant ;   that  she  often 
spoke  of  her  situation,  compared  herself  and  me  to 
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Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  told  me  when  she  shewed 
me  the  child,  that  it  was  the  little  boy  she  had 
two  days  after  I  last  saw  her,  that  was  the  30th  of 
October;    therefore  her  son  was  born  upon  the  1st 
of  November,  and  I  take  a  retrospect  view  of  things 
after  I  knew  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  found  her 
royal  highness  must  have  gone  down  stairs  and 
dined  with  all  the  chancellors  about  the  fourth  day 
after  she  was  delivered,  with  the  intention,  if  dis- 
covered, of  having  them  all  to  say  they  dined  with 
her  in  perfect  health  so  early  in  November  that  it 
could  not  be.     Sir  John  recollected  all  her  whims, 
and  went  over  her  whole  conduct,  and  he  firmly 
believes  her  to  be  the  mother  of  the  reputed  Dept- 
ford  child.     I  then  acquainted  him  of  the  pains 
she  had  taken  to  estrange  my  mind  and  affections 
from  him,  and  he  saw  her  pursuit  of  now  changing 
sides,  and  endeavouring  to  estrange  him  from  me, 
lest  if  we  lived  in  a  happy  state  of  confidence,  I 
might  make  known  her  situation  to  him;    and  we 
agreed,  that  as  we  had  no  means  of  communicating 
at  present  with  his  majesty,  or  the  heir-apparent, 
we  must  wait  patiently  until  called  upon  to  bring 
forward  her  conduct,  as  there  seemed  little  doubt 
we  should  one  day  be.     Finding  that  sir  John 
Douglas  did  not  choose  to  visit  where  his  wife  was 
discarded  and  hurt  in  the  estimation   of  her  ac- 
quaintance, her  fury  became  so  unbounded,  that 

she  sought   what   she   could   do  most   atrocious; 
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wicked,  and  inhuman,  she  reached  her  *     it  would 
seem,  and  the  result  was,  she  made  two  drawings 
with  a  pen  and  ink,  and  sent  them  to  us  by  the 
twopenny  post,  representing  me  as  having  disgraced 
myself  with  his  old  friend  sir  Sidney  Smith.  They 
are  of  the  most  indecent  nature,  drawn  with  her 
own  hand,  and  words  upon  them  in  her  own  hand- 
writing.    Sir  John,  sir  Sidney,  and  myself,  can  all 
swear  point  blank  without  a  moment's  hesitation  ; 
and  if  her  royal  highness  is  a  subject  and  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  this  country  (and  I  conceive  her  to 
be  FO)  she  ought  to  be  tried  and  judged  by  those 
laws  for  doing  thus,  to  throw  firebrands  into  the 
bosom  of  a  quiet  family.     My  husband,  with  that 
cool  good  sense  which  has  ever  marked  his  cha- 
racter, and  with  a  belief  in  my  innocence,  which 
nothing  but  facts  can  stagger  (for  it  is  founded 
upon  my  having  been  faithful  to  him  nine  years 
before  we  were  married,  and  seven  years  since),  as 
well  as  his  long  acquaintance  with  sir  Sidney  Smith's 
character   and  disposition,   and   having  seen   the 
princess  of  Wales's  loose  and  vicious  character,  put 
the  letters  in  his  pocket,  and  went  instantly  to  sir 
Sidney  Smith.    Sir  Sidney  was  as  much  astonished 
as  we  had  been.     Sir  John  then  told  him,  he  put 
the  question  to  him,  and  expected  an  answer  such 
as  an  officer  and  gentleman  ought  to  give  to  his' 
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friend :  sir  Sidney  Smith  gave  sir  John  his  hand, 
as  his  old  friend  and  companion,  and  assured  him, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  as  an  officer  and 
gentleman,  that  the  whole  was  the  most  audacious 
and  wicked  calumny ;  and  he  would  swear  to  its 
being  the  hand- writing  of  the  princess  of  Wales ; 
and  that  he  believed  lady  Douglas  to  be  the  same 
virtuous  domestic  woman  he  thought  her,  when 
sir  John  first  made  him  known  to  her.  Sir  Sidney- 
added,  "  I  never  said  a  word  to  your  wife,  but  what 
you  might  have  heard ;  and  had  I  been  so  base  as 
to  attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind  under  your  roof, 
I  should  deserve  for  you  to  shoot  me  like  a  mad 
dog.  I  am  ready  to  go  with  lady  Douglas  and 
yourself,  and  let  us  ask  her  what  she  means  by  it ; 
confront  her."  Accordingly  sir  John  wrote  a  note 
to  the  lady  in  waiting,  which  was  to  this  effect  i 
"  Sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  and  sir  Sidney  Smith 
present  their  compliments  to  the  lady  in  waiting, 
and  request  she  will  have  the  goodness  to  say  to 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  that  they 
are  desirous  of  having  an  audience  of  her  royal 
highness  immediately."  We  received  no  answer 
to  this  note ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  an  answer  was 
sent  to  sir  Sidney  Smith,  stating,  that  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales  was  much  indis- 
posed, and  could  not  see  any  one  at  present.  This 
was  directed  to  sir  Sidney  Smith,  at  our  house,  al- 
though he  did  not  live  there.  This  was  an  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  her  guilt :  she  could  not  face  us  , 
it  was  satisfactory  to  us  all,  for  it  said,  I  am  the 
author,  let  me  off;  but  to  make  one's  satisfaction 
upon  this  the  more  perfect,  and  to  warn  her  of  the 
danger  she  runs  of  discovery,  when  she  did  such 
flagrant  things,  I  wrote  the  under-written  note, 
and  put  it  into  the  post  office,  directed  to  herself 

"  MADAM, 

"  1  received  your  former  anonymous  letter  safe ; 
also  your  two  last,  with  drawings. 
"  I  am,  Madam, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)    «  CHARLOTTE  DOUGLAS." 

It  appears  evident  that  her  royal  highness  re- 
ceived this  safe,  and  felt  how  she  had  committed 
herself,  for,  instead  of  returning  it  in  the  old  style, 
she  sent  for  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent, 
and  requested  him  to  send  for  sir  Sidney,  and  by 
the  post  sir  Sidney  received  an  anonymous  letter, 
saying,  the  writer  of  that  wished  for  no  civil  dis- 
tensions, and  that  there  seldom  was  a  difference 
where,  if  the  parties  wished  it,  they  could  not  ar- 
range matters.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  brought  this 
curious  letter  to  shew  sir  John,  and  we  were  all 
satisfied  it  was  from  her  royal  highness,  who,  think- 
ing sir  Sidney  and  sir  John  might,  by  this  time, 
be  cutting  each  other's  throats,  sent  very  graciously 
to  stop  them ;  in  short,  she  called  them  civil  di 
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His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent, 
being  employed  to  negotiate,  sent  for  sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  acquainted  him,  that  he  was  desired  by 
her  royal  highness  to  say,  that  she  would  see  sir 
Sidney  Smith  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  provided, 
when  he  came  to  her,  he  avoided  all  disagreeable 
discussions  whatsoever.  His  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  Kent  then  sought  from  sir  Sidney  an  ex- 
planation of  the  matter;  sir  Sidney  Smith  then 
gave  the  duke  of  Kent  a  full  detail  of  circumstances, 
and  ended  by  saying,  "  We  all  could  and  would 
swear,  the  drawings  and  words  contained  in  thos* 
covers  were  written  by  the  princess  of  Wales;  for, 
as  if  she  were  fully  to  convict  herself,  she  had  sea)ed 
one  of  the  covers  with  the  identical  seal  she  had 
used  upon  the  cover,  when  she  summoned  sir  John 
to  luncheon  at  Montague  house."  His  royal  high- 
ness the  duke  of  Kent,  finding  what  a  scrape  she 
had  entangled  herself  in,  exclaimed,  "  abominable! 
foolish,  to  be  sure;  but,  sir  Sidney  Smith,  as  tliis 
matter,  if  it  makes  a  noise,  may  distress  his  majesty, 
and  be  injurious  to  his  health,  I  wish  sir  John  and 
lady  Douglas  would  (at  least  for  the  present)  try 
to  forget  it :  and  if  my  making  them  a  visit  would 
be  agreeable,  and  soothe  their  minds,  I  will  go  with 
all  my  heart,  though  I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with 
them,  and  I  will  speak  fully  to  the  princess  of 
Wales,  and  point  out  to  her  the  danger  of  doing 
such  things ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  would  be  very 
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injurious  to  bis  majesty's  health,  if  it  came  to  his 
ears  just  now."  Sir  Sidney  Smith  came  from  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent  to  us,  and  delivered 
his  royal  highness's  message.  Sir  John  declined  all 
negotiation  ;  but  told  sir  Sidney  Smith,  that  he  was 
empowered  to  say  to  the  duke  of  Kent  from  him, 
that  of  whatsoever  extent  he  might*  his  inju- 
ries, and  however  anxious  he  might  be  to  seek 
justice,  yet  when  he  received  such  an  intimation 
from  one  of  the  royal  family,  he  would  certainly 
pause  before  he  took  any  of  those  measures  he 
meant  to  take :  and  if  that  was  the  case,  and  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent  was  desirous  of 
his  being  quiet,  lest  his  majesty's  health  or  peace, 
might  be  disturbed  by  it,  his  duty  and  his  at- 
tachment to  his  sovereign,  were  so  sincere,  that 
he  would  bury  (for  the  present)  his  private  calami- 
ty, for  the  sake  of  his  majesty's  repose  and  the  pub- 
lic good ;  but  he  begged  to  be  clearly  understood, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  bind  himself  hereafter, 
but  reserve  to  himself  a  full  right  of  exposing  the 
princess  of  Wales,  when  he  judged  it  might  be 
done  with  greatest  effect,  and  when  it  was  not 
likely  to  disturb  the  repose  of  this  country. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  told  us  that  he  had  delivered 
sir  John's  message,  verbatim,  to  the  duke  of  Kent  -9 
and,  a  short  time  afterwards,  his  royal  highness 
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commanded  sir  John  and  sir  Sidney  to  dine  with 
him  at  Kensington  Palace  ;  but  the  duke  of  Kent 
did  not  speak  to  sir  John  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  matter   rested   there,   and  would  have    slept 
for  a  time,  had  not  the  princess  of  Wales  recom- 
menced  a    fresh   torrent  of    outrage    against  sir 
John;  and  had  he  not  discovered,  that   she   was 
attempting  to  undermine  his  and  lady  Douglas's 
character.     Sir  John,  therefore,  was  compelled   to 
communicate  his  situation  to  his  royal  Highness 
the  duke  of  Sussex,  in   order  that  he  might  ac- 
quaint the  royal  family  of  the   manner  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  was  proceeding  in,  and  to  claim  his 
majesty's  and  the   heir-apparent's  protection.     His 
royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  with  that  good- 
ness and    consideration    sir   John  expected  from 
him,  has   informed  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  who  sent  sir  John  word,  that  "  He  desired 
to  have  a  full  detail  of  all  that  passed  during  their 
acquaintance  with    her  royal  highness  the   prin- 
cess of  Wales,  and  how  they  became  known  to  her, 
it  appearing  to  the  heir-apparent,  from  the   repre- 
sentation of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sus- 
sex, that  his  majesty's  dearest  interests,  and  those 
of  this  country,    were  very    deeply  involved  in 
the  question ;    his   royal  highness  the  prince    of 
Wales    has    commanded   them    to   be  very  cir- 
cumstantial in  their  detail  respecting  all  they  may 
know  relative  to  the  child  the  princess  of  Wales 
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affected  to  adopt.  Sir  John  and  lady  Douglas 
repeat,  that,  being  so  called  upon,  they  feel  it  their 
duty  to  detail  what  they  know,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  his  majesty  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
they  have  so  done  as  upon  oath,  after  having  very 
seriously  considered  the  matter,  and  are  ready 
to  authenticate  whatever  they  have  said,  if  it 
should  be  required,  for  his  majesty's  further  in* 
formation.  I  have  drawn  up  this  detail  in  the 
best  manner  I  could ;  and  fear,  from  my  never 
having  before  attempted  a  thing  of  the  kind, 
it  will  be  full  of  errors,  and  being  much  fatigued 
from  writing  of  it,  from  the  original,  in  eight 
and  forty  hours,  of  the  facts  contained  therein,  I 
believe  they  are  correct ;  I  am  ready  .to  assert,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  I  know  them  all 
to  be  true. 

(Signed)          CHARLOTTE  DOUGLAS. 
JOHN  DOUGLAS. 

In  the  presence  of 
AUGUSTUS  FREDRICK. 
Greenwich  Park,  Dec.  3,  1 SG5. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Serious  and  unpleasant  Reports. — A  Commission 
ismed  under  the  Royal  Sign  Manual — The 
Visits  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  to  her  Royal 
Mother  limited — Depositions  cf  Charlotte  Lady 
Douglas — Sir  John  Douglas — Robert  Bigood 
—  William  Cole  and  Frances  Lloyd,  against  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  with  occasional  Remarks. 

AS  the  most  serious  and  unpleasant  reports  still 
continued  to  reach  the  ear  of  his  majesty,  a  com- 
mission was  issued  under  the  royal  sign  manual, 
appointinglord  Erskine,  chancellor;  lord Grenville, 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  lord  Spencer,  secretary 
of  state;  and  lord  Ellenhorough,  chief  justice  of 
the  king's  bench,  the  royal  commissioners  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  to  examine 
witnesses,  and  to  report  the  result  of  that  exami- 
nation to  the  king. 

The  intercourse  between  the  princess  of  Wales 
and  her  daughter  was  now  confined  to  only  one 
visit  in  the  week,  and  that  unaer  the  conditions  of 
being  in  the  presence  of  persons  appointed  to  watch 
their  motions  and  discourse.  Fortunately  one  ot 
those  attendants  was  the  secret  friend  of  the  princess 
of  Wales,  by  whose  means  a  regular  correspondence 
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was  secretly  kept  up  between  the  mother  «nd 
daughter,  whereby-  the  latter  was  apprised  of  her 
royal  mother's  critical  situation  and  embarrass- 
ments, and  her  disposition  naturally  prevented 
her  from  making  requests  or  asking  questions 
which  might  then  have  been  highly  injurious  to 
the  princess  of  Wales. 

The  following  are  the  depositions  against  her 
royal  highness,  which  occasioned  so  much  public 
discontent.  Charlotte  lady  Douglas  deposed  that 
she  first  became  acquainted  with  the  princess  of 
Wales  in  1801.  Sir  John  Douglas  had  a  house  at 
Blackheath.  One  day,  in  November  1801,  the  snow- 
was  lying  on  the  ground  ;  the  princess  and  a  lady, 
who  the  deponent  believes  was  Miss  Heyman,  came 
on  foot,  and  walked  several  times  before  the  door. 
Lady  Stewart  was  with  the  deponent,  and  said, 
she  thought  the  princess  wanted  something,  and 
that  deponent  ought  to  go  out  to  her.  Deponent 
went  to  her ;  she  said  she  did  not  want  any  thing, 
but  slie  would  walk  in;  that  deponent  had  a  very 
pretty  little  girl.  She  came  in  and  staid  some  time. 
About  a  fortnight  after,  sir  John  Douglas  and  de- 
ponent received  an  invitation  to  go  to  Montague 
house.  After  that  deponent  was  very  frequently 
at  Montague  house,  and  dined  there;  the  princess 
dined  frequently  with  them.  About  May  or  June, 
1802,  the  princess  first  talked  with  deponent  about 
her  own  conduct.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  had 
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been  sir  John's  friend  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
came  to  England  about  November,  1801,  and  came 
to  live  in  their  house.  Deponent  understood  that 
the  princess  knew  sir  Sidney  Smith  before  she  was 
princess  of  Wales.  The  princess  saw  sir  Sidney 
Smith  as  frequently  as  they  did.  They  were  usually 
kept  at  Montague  house  later  than  the  rest  of  the 
party  ;  often  till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Deponent  never  observed  any  impropriety 
of  conduct  between  sir  Sidney  Smith  and  the  prin- 
cess. Deponent  made  the  princess  a  visit  to  Mon- 
tague house  in  March  1802,  for  about  a  fortnight. 
She  desired  her  to  come  there,  because  Miss  Garth 
was  ill.  In  May  or  June  following,  the  princesf 
came  to  their  house  alone ;  she  said  she  came  to 
tell  her  something  that  had  happened  to  her,  and 
desired  her  to  guess.  Deponent  guessed  several 
things,  and  at  last  said  she  could  not  guess  any 
thing  more.  She  then  said  that  she  was  pregnant, 
and  that  the  child  had  come  to  life.  Deponent  did 
not  know  whether  she  said  on  that  day,  or  a  few 
days  before,  that  she  was  at  breakfast  at  lady 
Willoughby's,  that  the  milk  flowed  up  to  her  breast, 
and  came  through  her  gown;  that  she  threw  a 
napkin  over  herself,  and  went  with  lady  Wil- 
loughby  into  her  room  and  adjusted  herself,  to 
prevent  its  being  observed.  She  never  told  her 
who  was  the  father  of  the  child.  She  said  she  hoped 
it  would  be  a  boy.  She  said,  that  if  it  was 
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covered,  she  would  give  the  prince  of  Wales  the 
credit  of  being  the  father,  for  she  had  slept  two 
nights  at  Carlton*  house  within  the  year.  While 
deponent  was  at  Montague  house  in  March,  she 
said  that  I  was  very  sick,  and  the  princess  desired 
Mrs.  Sander  to  get  me  a  saline  draught.  She 
then  said  that  she  was  very  sick  herself,  and  that 
she  would  take  a  saline  draught  too.  Deponent 
observed  that  she  could  not  want  one,  and  looked 
at  her.  The  princess  said,  Yes,  I  do;  what  do 
you  look  at  me  for,  with  your  wicked  eyes?  you 
are  always  finding  me  out.  Mrs.  Sander  looked 
very  much  distressed  ;  she  gave  us  a  saline  draught 
each.  This  was  the  first  time  that  deponent  had  had 
any  suspicion  of  her  being  with  child.  The  Princess 
never  said  who  was  the  father  When  she  first 
told  her  she  was  with  child,  she  rather  suspected 
that  sir  Sidney  was  the  father,  but  only  because 
the  princess  was  very  partial  to  him.  Deponent 
never  knew  that  he  was  with  her  alone.  They  had 
constant  intercourse  with  the  princess,  from  the 
time  when  deponent  was  at  Montague  house  till 
the  end  of  October.  After  that  she  had  first  com- 
municated to  her  that  she  was  with  child,  she  fre- 
quently spoke  upon  the  subject.  She  was  bled 
twice  during  the  time.  She  recommended  to  de- 
ponent to  be  bled  too,  and  said  that  it  made  you 
have  a  better  time.  Mr.  Edmeades  bled  her.  She 
said  one  of  the  days  that  Mr.  Edmeades  bled  her 


that  she  had  a  violent  heat  in  her  blood,  and  that 
Mr.  Edmeades  should  bleed  her.  Deponent  told 
the  princess  she  was  very  anxious  how  she  would 
manage  to  be  brought  to-bed  without  its  being 
known  ;  that  she  hoped  she  had  a  safe  person.  She 
said  yes,  she  should  have  a  person  from  abroad  ; 
that  she  had  a  great  horror  of  having  any  man 
about  her  on  such  an  occasion.  She  said,  "  1  am 
confident  in  my  own  plans,  and  I  wish  you  would 
not  speak  with  me  on  that  subject  again."  She 
said,  "  I  shall  tell  every  thing  to  Sander."  De- 
ponent thinks  this  was  on  the  day  on  which  she 
told  her  of  what  had  happened  at  lady  Willough- 
by's.  That  Sander  was  a  very  good  woman,  and 
might  be  trusted,  and  that  she  must  be  with  her  at 
the  labour ;  that  she  would  send  Miss  Couch  to 
Brunswick ;  and  Miss  Millfield  was  too  young  to 
be  trusted,  and  must  be  sent  out  of  the  way.  De- 
ponent was  brought  to-bed  on  the  23d  of  July, 
1802;  the  princess  insisted  on  being  present;  de- 
ponent determined  that  she  should  not,  but  meant 
to  avoid  it  without  offending  her.  On  the  day 
on  which  deponent  was  brought  to-bed  she  came 
to  her  house,  and  insisted  on  coming  in;  Dr. 
Mackie,  who  attended  her,  locked  the  door,  and 
said  she  should  not  come  in  ;  but  there  was  ano- 
ther door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  which 
was  not  locked,  and  she  came  in  at  that  door, 
and  was  present  during  the  time  of  the  labour, 
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and  took  the  child  as  soon  as  it  was  born,  and 
said  that  she  was  very  glad  that  she  had  seen 
the  whole  of  it.  The  princess's  pregnancy  ap- 
peared to  her  to  be  very  visible ;  she  wore  a 
cushion  behind,  and  she  made  Miss  Sander  make 
one  for  her.  During  deponent's  lying-in,  the  prin- 
cess came  one  day  with  Mrs.  Fitzgerald ;  she 
sent  Mrs  Fitzgerald  away,  and  took  a  chair  and  sat 
by  her  bed-side.  She  said,  "  You  will  hear  of  my 
taking  children  in  baskets,  but  you  won't.take  any 
notice  of  it ;  I  shall  have  them  brought  by  a  poor 
woman  in  a  basket ;  I  shall  do  it  as  a  cover  to 
have  my  own  brought  to  me  in  that  way,"  or 
"that  is  the  way  in  which  I  must  have  my  own 
brought  whew  I  have  it."  Very  soon  after  this 
two  children,  who  were  twins,  were  brought  by 
a  poor  woman,  in  a  basket.  The  princess  took 
them,  and  had  them  carried  up  into  her  room, 
and  the  princess  washed  them  herself.  The  prin- 
cess told  this  herself.  The  father,  a  few  days  af- 
terwards, came  and  insisted  upon  having  the  chil- 
dren and  they  were  given  to  him.  The  princess 
afterwards  said  to  deponent,  "  You  see  I  took  the 
children,  and  it  answered  very  well ;  the  father  had 
got  them  back,  and  she  could  not  blame  him  ;  that 
she  should  take  other  children,  and  should  have 
quite  a  nursery"  Deponent  saw  the  princess  on  a 
Sunday,  either  the  30th  or  31st  of  October,  1802, 
walking  before  the  door.  She  was  dressed  so  as 
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to  conceal  her  pregnancy ;  she  had  a  long  cloak 
and  a  very  great  muff.  She  had  just  returned  from 
Greenwich  church;  she  looked  very  ill,  and  de- 
ponent thought  must  be  very  near  her  time.  About 
a  week,  or  nine  or  ten  days  after  this  deponent  re- 
ceived a  note  from  the  princess,  to  desire  that  she 
would  not  come  to  Montague  house,  for  they  were 
apprehensive  that  the  children  she  had  taken  had  had 
the  measles  in  their  clothes,  and  that  she  was  afraid 
her  child  might  take  it.  When  the  princess  came 
to  see  deponent  during  her  lying-in,  she  told  her, 
that  when  she  should  be  brought  to-bed,  she  wished 
she  would  not  come  to  her  for  some  time,  for  she 
might  be  confused  in  seeing  her.  About  the  end 
of  December  deponent  went  to  Gloucestershire, 
and  stayed  there  about  a  month.  When  she  re- 
turned, which  was  in  January,  she  went  to  Mon- 
tague house,  and  was  let  in.  The  princess  was 
packing  up  something  in  a  black  box.  Upon  the 
sofa  a  child  was  lying,  covered  with  a  piece  of  red 
cloth.  The  princess  got  up  and  took  her  by  the 
hand  ;  she  then  led  her  to  the  sofa,  and  said,  "  There 
is  the  child,  I  had  him  only  two  days  after  I  saw 
you."  The  words  were  either,  "  I  had  him,  or 
"  I  was  brought  to-bed."  The  words  "were  such 
as  clearly  imported  that  it  was  her  own  child.  She 
said  she  got  very  well  through  it.  She  shewed 
deponent  a  mark  on  the  child's  hand ;  a  pink  mark. 
The  princess  said,  "  he  has  a  mark  like  your  little 
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girl.**  Deponent  saw  the  child  afterwards  frequently 
with  the  princess,  quite  till  Christmas,  1803,  when 
she  left  Blackheath.  She  saw  the  mark  upon  the 
child's  hand,  and  is  sure  it  was  the  same  child. 
Deponent  never  saw  any  other  child  there.  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  used  to  see  the  child,  and  play  with 
him.  The  child  used  to  call  the  princess  of  Wales 
mamma.  Deponent  saw  the  child  looking  at 
the  window  of  the  princess's  house  about  a  month 
ago,  before  the  princess  went  into  Devonshire, 
and  she  is  sure  that  it  was  the  same  child.  Not 
long  after  deponent  had  first  seen  the  child, 
the  princess  said  that  she  had  the  child  at  first  to 
sleep  with  her  for  a  few  nights,  but  it  made  her 
nervous,  and  now  they  had  got  a  regular  nurse  for 
her.  She  said,  "  We  gave  it  a  little  milk  at  first, 
but  it  was  too  muchvfor  me,  and  now  we  breed 
it  by  hand,  and  it  does  very  well."  Deponent 
can  swear  positively  that  the  child  she  saw  at  the 
window  is  the  same  child  as  the  princess  told  her 
s.he  had  two  days  after  she  parted  with  her.  The 
child  was  called  William,  she  never  heard  that  it 
bad  any  other  name.  When  the  child  was  in  long 
clothes,  they  breakfasted  one  day  with  the  princess, 
and  she  said  to  sir  John  Douglas,  "  This  is  the 
Deptford  boy."  Independently  of  the  princess's 
confessions  to  the  'deponent,  she  can  swear  that 
she  was  pregnant  in  1802.  In  October,  1804, 
when  thev  returned  from  Devonshire,  deponent 


left  her  card  as  Montague  house,"  and  on  the  4th 
of  October  she^received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Vernon, 
desiring  her  not  to  come  any  more  to  Montague 
house.     She  had  never  at  this  time  mentioned  the 
princess's  being  with  child,  or  being  delivered  of  a 
child,  to  any  person,  not  even  to  sir  John  Douglas. 
After  receiving  Mrs.  Vernon's  letter,  she  wrote  to 
the  princess  on  the  subject.     The  letter  was  sent 
back  unopened.     Deponent  then  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,   saying  that  she  thought  herself  ex- 
tremely ill-used.     In  twc  or  three  days  after  this 
she  received  an  anonymous  letter.     The  princess 
of  Wales  told  her  that  she  got  a  bedfellow  when- 
ever she  could ;  that  nothing  was  more  wholesome. 
She  said  that  nothing  was  more  convenient  than 
her  room ;  "  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  staircase 
which  leads  into  the  park,  and  I  have  bolts  in  the 
inside,  and  have  a  bedfellow  whenever  I  like.     I 
wonder  you  can  be  satisfied  only  with  sir  John." 
She  has  said  this  more  than  once.     She  has  told 
deponent  that  sir  Sidney  Smith  had  lain  with  her; 
that  she  believed  all  men  liked  a  bedfellow,  but  sir 
Sidney  better  than  any  body  else ;  that  the  prince 
was  the  most  complaisant  man  in  the  world ;  that 
she  did  what  she  liked,  went  where  she  liked,  and 
had  what  bedfellows  she  liked,  and  the  prince  paid 
for  all.  i/ *J 

No  copy  of  the  anonymous  letter  alluded  to 
was  sent  to  the  princess  of  Wales;  and  when  shewn 
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to  the  earl  Cholanondeley,  who  had  seen  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  write  frequently,  his  lordship  swore 
it  was  not  the  princesses  hand  writing,  July  1$, 
1806. 

Sir  John  Douglas,  Knt.  deposed  he  had  a  house 
at  Black  heath  in  1801.  Sir  Sidney  used  to  come 
to  his  house.  He  had  a  bed  for  him.  The  princess 
of  Wales  formed  an  acquaintance  with  lady  Douglas, 
and  .came  frequently  to  their  house.  Deponent 
thought  she  came  more  for  sir  Sidney  Smith  than 
fqr  them.  After  she  had  heen  some  time  acquainted 
with  them,  she  appeared  to  deponent  to  be  with 
child.  One  day  she  leaned  on  the  sofa,  and  put 
her  hand  upon  her  stomach,  and  said,  "  Sir  John, 
I  shall  never  be  queen  of  England."  Deponent 
said,  "Not  if  you  don't  deserve  it."  She  seemed 
angry  at  first.  In  1804,  on  the  27th  of  October,  I 
received  two  letters  by  the  two-penny  post,  one 
addressed  to  me,  which  he  now  produced,  and  the 
other  letter  addressed  to  lady  Douglas*  which  he 
also  produced.  <  v  % 

No  copy  of  either  of  the  anonymous  letter*  al- 
luded to  in*  sir  John  Douglas's  deposition,  was  sent 
to  the  princess  of  Wales.  The  first  had  a  kind  of 
drawing  with  the  names  of  sir  Sidney  Smith  and 
lady  Douglas,  and  it  appeared  to  earl  Cholmon- 
deley  to  be  written  in  a  disguised  hand.  His  lord- 
ship deposed  (July  16.)  "  Some  of  the  letters  re* 
markably  resemble  the  princess's  writing;  but 
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cause  of  the  disguise,  I  cannot  say  whether  it  ite 
or  not  her  royal  highness's."  With  respect  to  the 
other  letter,  his  lordship  declared  he  did  not  see  the 
same  resemblance  to  the  princess's  writing. 

Robert  Bidgood  deposed,  that  he  lived  with  the 
prince  twenty-three  year&  in  next  September.  He 
went  to  the  princess  in  March,  1798,  and  has  lived 
with  her  royal  highness  ever  since.  About  the 
year  1802,  early  in  that  year,  deponent  first  ob- 
served sir  Sidney  Smith  come  to  Montague  house. 
He  used  to  stay  very  late  at  night.  He  has  seen 
him  early  in  the  morning  there,  about  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock.  Sir  Sidney  was  at  sir  John  Douglas's 
and  was  in  the  habit,  as  well  as  sir  John  and  lady 
Douglas,  of  dining  or  having  luncheon,  or  supping 
there  almost  every  day.  He  saw  sir  Sidney  Smith 
one  day  in  1802,  in  the  blue  room,  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  is  full  two  hours 
before  they  expected  ever  to  see  company.  De- 
ponent asked  the  servants  why  they  did  not  let 
him  know  that  he  was  there.  The  footmen  irt^ 
formed  him  that  they  had  let  no  person  in.  There 
was  a  private  door  to  the  park:  by  which  he  might 
have  come  in  if  he  had  a  key  to  it,  and  have  got 
into  the  blue  room  without  any  of  the  servants 
perceiving  him.  Deponent  never  observed  any 
appearance  of  the  princess,  which  could  lead  him 
to  suppose  she  was  with  child.  He  first  observed 
captain  Manby  come  to  Montague  house,  either 
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the  end  of  180S,  or  beginning  of  1804.  Deponent 
was  waiting  one  day  in  the  anti-room,  captain  Manby 
had  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  to  be  going 
away.  He  (capt.  M.)  was  a  long  time  with  the 
princess,  and  as  deponent  stood  on  the  steps  wait- 
ing, he  looked  into  the  room  in  which  they  were, 
and  in  the  reflection  in  the  looking-glass  he  saw 
them  salute  each  other.  He  meant  that  they  kiss- 
ed each  other's  lips.  Captain  Manby  then  went 
away.  '  He  then  observed  the  princess  have  her 
handkerchief  in  her  hands,  and  wipe  her  eyes,  as  if 
she  was  crying,  and  went  into  the  drawing-room. 
The  princess  went  to  Southend  in  May  1804. 
Deponent  went  with  her.  They  were  there,  he 
believes,  about  six  weeks  before  the  Africaine  came 
in.  Sicard  was  very  often  watching  with  a  glass 
to  see  when  the  ship  would  arrive.  One  day  he 
said  he  saw  the  Africaine,  and  soon  after  the  captain 
put  off  in  a  boat  from  the  ship.  Sicard  went  down 
the  shrubbery  to  meet  him.  When  the  captain 
came  on  shore,  Sicard  conducted  him  to  the  prin- 
cess's house,  and  he  dined  there,  with  the  princess 
and  her  ladies.  After  this  he  came  very  frequently 
to  see  the  princess.  The  princess  had  two  houses 
on  the  Cliff,  Nos.  8.  and  9.  She  afterwards  took 
the  drawing-room  of  No.  7,  which  communicated 
by  the  balcony  with  No.  8.  The  three  houses 
being  adjoining,  the  princess  used  to  dine  in  No. 
8.  and  after  dinner  to  remove  with  the  company 
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into  No.  7-  and  deponent  has  several  times  seen 
the  princess,  after  having  gone  into  No.  7.  with 
captain  Manby  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  retire 
alone  with  captain  Manby  from  No.  7,  through 
No.  8,  into  No.  9,  which  was  the  house  in  which 
the  princess  slept.  He  suspected  that  captain 
Manby  slept  frequently  in  the  house.  It  was  a 
subject  of  conversation  in  the  house.  Hints,  were 
given  by  the  servants,  and  deponent  believes  that 
others  suspect  it  as  well  as  himself.  The  princess 
took  a  child,  which  he  understood  was  brought  into 
the  house  by  Stikeman.  He  waited  only  one  week 
in  three,  and  he  was  not  there  at  the  time  the  child 
was  brought,  but  he  saw  it  there  early  in  1803. 
The  child  who  is  now  with  the  princess  is  the 
same  as  he  saw  there  early  in  1803.  It  has  a  mark 
on  its  left  hand.  Austin  is  the  name  of  the  man 
who  was  said  to  be  the  father.  Austin's  wife  is, 
deponent  believes,  still  alive.  She  has  had  another 
child,  and  has  brought  it  sometimes  to  Montague 
house.  It  is  very  like  the  child  who  lives  with  the 
princess.  Mrs.  Gosden  was  employed  as  a  nurse 
to  the  child,  and  she  used  to  bring  the  child  to  the 
princess  as  soon  as  the  princess  awoke,  and  the 
child  used  to  stay  with  her  royal  highness  the 
whole  morning,  The  princess  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  child. 

This  deposition  was  sworn  at  Lord  Grenville's 
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House,  in  Downing-street,  the  sixth  day  of  June, 
1085,  in  the  presence  of 

t,$v.   SPENCXH, 


William  Cole  deposed  that  he  lived  with  the 
princess  of  Wales  ever  since  her  marriage.     Sir 
Sidney  Smith  first  visited  at  Montague  house  about 
1802.     He  has  observed  the  princess  rtoo  familiar 
with  sir  Sidney  Smith.     One  day,  he  thinks  about 
Feburary  in  that  year,  the  princess  ordered  some 
sandwiches  ;  he  carried  them  into  blue  room  to  her. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  there.     He  was  surprised  to 
see  him  there  —  he  must  have  come  in  from  the 
park.     If  he  (  sir  Sidney)   had  been  let  in   from 
Blackheath  he  must  have  passed  through  the  room 
in  which  deponent  was  waiting.      When  he  had 
left  the  sandwiches  he   returned  after  some  time 
into  the  room,  and  sir  Sidney   Smith  was  sitting 
very  close  to  the  princess  on  the  sofa  ;  deponent 
looked^t  him,  and  at  her  royal  highness.  She  caught 
deponents  eye,  and  saw  that  he  noticed  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  sitting  together.      They   ap- 
peared both  a  little  confused  when  he  camp  into 
the  room.     A  short  time  before  this,  one  night 
about  twelve  o'clock,  he  saw  a  man  go  into  the 
house  from  the  park,  wrapt  up  in  a  great  coat 
Deponent  did  not  give  any  alarm,  for  the  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  was  that  it  was  not  a  thief.    Soon 
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after  he  had  seen  the  princess  and  sir  Sidney  Smith 
sitting  together  on  the  sofa.  The  duke  of  Kent 
sent  for  deponent,  and  told  him  that  the  princess 
would  be  glad  if  he  would  do  the  duty  in  town, 
because  she  had  business  to  do  in  town,  which 
she  would  r&ther  trust  to  him  than  any  body  else. 
The  duke  said  that  the  princess  had  thought  it 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  be  told  this  by  him  than 
through  Sicard.  After  this  deponent  never  attend- 
ed at  Montague  house,  but  occasionally,  when  the 
princess  sent  for  him.  About  July  1802,  he  observ- 
ed that  the  princess  had  grown  very  large ;  and  m 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  she  appeared  to  be 
grown  thin,  and  he  observed  it  to  Miss  Sander, 
who  said  that  the  princess  was  much  thinner  than 
she  had  been.  He  had  not  any  idea  of  the  princess 
being  with  child.  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  painter,  used 
to  go  to  Montague  house  about  the  latter  end  of 
1801,  when  he  was  painting  the  princess,  and  he 
has  slept  in  the  house  two  or  three  nights  toge- 
ther. Deponent  has  often  seen  him  alone  with  the 
princess  at  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
He  has  been  there  as  late  as  one  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  One  night  he  saw  him 
with  the  princess  in  the  blue  room,  after  the 
ladies  had  retired.  Some  time  afterwards,  when 
deponent  supposed  that  he  had  gone  to  his 
room  lie  went  to  see  that  all  was  safe,  and  he 
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found   the   blue  room  door   locked,  and  heard  a 
whispering  in  it,  and  he  went  away. 

This  was  also  sworn  the  sixth  day  of  June,  1806. 

Frances  Lloyd  deposed,  that  she  lived  twelve 
years  with  the  princess  of  Wales,  next  October. 
She  is  in  the  coffe-room.  Her  situation  in  the 
coffee-roorQ  does  not  give  her  opportunities  of  see- 
ing the  princess.  She  don't  see  her  sometimes  for 
months.  Mr.  Mills  attended  Deponent  for  a  cold. 
He  asked  her  if  the  prince  came  to  Blackheath 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  something  to  that 
effect,  for  the  princess  was  with  child,  or  looked 
as  if  she  was  with  child.  This  must  have  been 
three  or  four  years  ago.  It  may  have  been  five 
years  ago.  She  thinks  it  must  have  been  some  time 
before  the  child  was  brought  to  the  princess.  She 
remembers  the  child  being  brought.  It  was  brought 
into  her  room.  She  had  orders  sent  to  her  to 
give  the  mother  arrow-root,  with  directions  how 
to  make  it,  to  wean  the  child,  and  she  gave  it  to 
the  mother,  and  she  took  the  child  away.  After- 
wards the  mother  brought  the  child  back  again. 
Whether  it  was  a  week,  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight, 
she  cannot  say,  but  it  might  be  about  that  time. 
The  second  time  the  mother  brought  the  child,  she 
brought  it  into  her  room.  Deponent  asked  her 
how  a  mother  could  part  with  her  child.  The  mo- 
ther  cried,  and  said  she  could  not  afford  to  keep  it. 
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The  child  was  said  to  be  about  four  months  old 
when  it  was  brought.  Deponent  did  not  particu- 
larly observe  it  herself. 

Deponent  was  at  Ramsgate  with  the  princess  in 
1803.  One  morning  when  they  were  in  the  house 
at  East  Cliff,  somebody,  she  does  not  recollect  who, 

knocked  at  her  door,  and  desired  her  to  get  up  to 

»» 

prepare  breakfast  for  the  princess.  This  was  about' 
six  o'clock.  She  was  asleep.  During  the  whole 
time  she  was  in  the  princess's,  servke,  she  had  never 
been  called  up  before  to  make  breakfast  for  the  prin- 
cess. She  slept  in  the  housekeeper's  room  on  the 
ground-floor.  She  opened  the  shutters  of  the  win- 
dow for  light.  She  knew  at  that  time  that  cap- 
tain Manby's  ship  was  in  the  Downs.  When  she 
opened  the  shutters  she  saw  the  princess  walking 
down  the  garden  with  a  gentleman.  She  (the  prin- 
cess) was  walking  down  the  gravel-walk  towards 
the  sea.  No  orders  had  been  given  deponent  over- 
night to  prepare  breakfast  early.  The  gentleman 
the  princess  was  walking-  with  was  a  tall  man.  She 
was  surprised  to  see  the  princess  walkitfg  with  a 
gentleman  at  that  time  in  the  morning.  She  j  is 
sure  it  was  the  princess.  While  they  were  at  Black- 
heath,  a  woman  at  Charlton,  of  the  name  of  Townly 
told  deponent  that  she  had  some  linen  to  wash  from 
the  princess's  house.  That  the  linen  was  marked 
with  the  appearance  of  a  miscarriage*  or  delivery. 
The  woman  has  since  left  Charlton,  but  she  has 
X 


friends  there.  She  thinks  it  must  have  been  before 
the  child  was  brought  to  the  princess,  that  the 
woman  told  this.  She  knows  all  the  women  in 
the  princess's  house.  She  doesn't  think  that  any 
of  them  were  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  if  any  had, 
she  thinks  she  must  have  known  it.  She  never 
told  Cole  that  Mary  Wilson,  when  she  supposed 
the  princess  to  be  in  the  library,  had  gone  into  the 
princess's  bed-room,  and  had  found  a  man  there  at 
breakfast  with  the  princess ;  or  that  there  was  a 
great  to-do  about  it,  and  that  Mary  Wilson  was 
sworn  to  secrecy,  and  x  threatened  to  be  turned 
away,  if  she  divulged  what  she  had  seen. 

This  was   sworn  on  the  seventh  day  of  June, 

1806  in  the  presence  of 

ERSKINE, 

SPENCER, 

GRENVILLE, 

ELLBNBOROUGH. 


CHAPTER.  VIII. 

Depositions  of  Mary  Ann  Wilson — Samuel  fio- 
berts — Thomas  Stikeman — John  Sicard-~Char- 
lotte  Sander — Sophia  Austin,  in  favour  of  her 
Royal  Highness 

M  ARY  ANN  WILSON  deposed,  that  to  the 
best  of  her  knowledge  it  will  be  ten   years   next 
quarter,  that  she  lived  with  the  princess  of  Wales,  as 
house-maid  ;  she  waits  on  the  ladies  who  attend  the 
princess  ;   she  remembers  when  the  child,  who  is 
now  with  the  princess,  was  brought  there.  Before  it 
came  she  heard  say  that  it  was  to  come.     The  mo- 
ther brought  the  child,     It  appeared  to   be  about 
four  months  old  when  it  was  brought  ;  she  remem- 
bers twins  being  brought  to  the  princess,  before 
this  child   was  brought,     She  never  noticed  the 
princess's  shape  to  be  different  in  that  year   from 
what  it  was  before.     She  never  had  thought  that 
the  princess  was  with  child.      She   has  heard  it 
reported.     It  is  a  good  while  ago.     She  never  her- 
self suspected  her  being   with  child.     She  thinks 
she  could  not  have  been  with  child,  and  have  gone 
on  to  her  time,  without  her  knowing  it.     She  was 
at  Southend  with  the  princess.      Captain  Manby 
ased  to  visit  the  princess  there.     She  made  the 
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princess's  bed,  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
it  ever  since  she  lived  with  her  Royal  Highness. 
Another  maid,  whose  name  is  Ann  Bye,  assisted 
with  her  in  making  the  bed.  From  what  she  ob- 
served she  never  had  any  reason  to  believe  that 
two  persons  had  slept  in  the  bed.  She  never  saw 
any  particular  appearance  in  it.  The  linen  was 
washed  by  Stikeman's  wife. 

This  was  sworn  at  the  same  time  in    the   pre* 
sence  of  the  same. 

Samuel  Roberts  deposed,  that  he  is  a  footman 
to  the  princess  of  Wales.  He  remembers  the 
child  being  taken  by  the  princess.  He  never  ot- 
served  any  particular  appearance  of  the  princess  in 
that  year— nothing  that  led  him  to  believe  that  she 
was  with  child.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  used  to  visit 
the  princess  at  Blackheatb.  He  never  saw  him 
-  alone  with  the  princess.  He  ( sir  Sidney  )  never 
staid  after  eleven  o'clock  Deponent  recollects  Mr. 
Cole  once  asking  him,  he  thinks,  three  years  ago, 
whether  there  were  any  favourites  in  the  family. 
He  remembers  saying  that  Captain  Manby  and  sir 
Sidney  Smith  were  frequently  at  Blackheath,  and 
dined  there  oflener  than  other  persons.  He  never 
knew  sir  Sidney  Smith  stay  later  than  the  ladies. 
He  cannot  say  exactly  at  what  hour  he  went,  but 
deponent  never  remembers  his  staying  alone  with 
the  princess. 

Sworn  at  the  same  time 
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Thomas  Stikernan  deposed,  that  he  has  been  in- 
page  to  the  princess  of  Wales  ever  since   she  ha*> 
been  in  England.     When  he   first  saw  the  chile! 
who  is  with  the  princess,  it  was  about  four  years 
ago.     Her  royal  highness  had  a  strong  desire  to 
have  an  infant,  which  he  and  all  the  house  knew . 
He  heard  there  was  a  woman  who  had  twins,  one 
of  which  the  princess  was  desirous    to  have,  but 
the  parents  would  not  part  with  it.      A  woman 
came  to  the  door  with   a  petition  to  get  her  hus- 
band replaced  in  the  dock-yard,  who  had  been  re- 
moved.    She  had  a  child  with   her.     Deponent 
took  the  child,  he  believes,  and  shewed  it  to  Mrs. 
Sander.     He  then  returned  the  child  to  the   wo- 
man, and  made  inquries  after  the  father,  and  af- 
terwards desired  the   woman  to  bring  the  child 
again  to  the  house, x which  she  did.     The  child  was; 
taken  to  the  princess.     After  the  princess  had  seen 
it,  she  desired  the  woman  to  take  it  again,  and 
bring   it    back   in  a  few  days,  and   Mrs.  Sandei 
was  desired  to  provide  linen  for  it.     Within  a  few 
days  the   child   was  brought   again    by  the  mo- 
ther, and  was  left,  and  has  been  with  the  princess 
ever  since.     Deponent  doesn't  recollect  the  child 
had  any  mark ;  but  upon  reflection  he  does  recollect 
that  the  mother  said  he  was  marked  with   elder- 
wine  on  the  hand.     The  father  of  the  child,  whose; 
name  is  Austin,  lives  with  deponent  at  Pimlico., 
Deponent's  wife  is  a  laundress,  and  washed  the 
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linen  of  the  prince,  Austin  is  employed  to  turn 
a  mangle  for  deponent.  The  child  was  born  in 
Brownlow-street,  and  it  was  baptized  there ;  but 
he  only  knows  this  from  the  mother.  The  mother 
lias  since  lain-in  a  second  time  in  Brownlow-street. 
He  never  saw  the  woman  to  his  knowledge  before 
she  came  with  the  petition  to  the  door.  He  had 
no  particular  directions  by  the  princess  to  procure 
a  child ;  he  thought  it  better  to  take  the  child  of 
p'ersons  of  good  character,  than  the  child  of  a 
pauper.  Nothing  led  him,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  princess,  to  suppose  that  she  was  with  child, 
but  from  her  shape  it  is  difficult  to  judge  when 
she  is  with  child.  When  she  was  with  child  of 
the  princess  Charlotte,  deponent  should  not  have 
known  it,  when  she  was  far  advanced  in  her  time, 
if  he  had  not  been  told  it.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  at 
one  time  visited  very  frequently  at  Montague  house, 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  -At  the  time  the  prin- 
cess was  altering  her  rooms  in  the  Turkish  style, 
sir  Sidney  Smith's  visits  were  very  frequent.  The 
princess  consulted  him  upon  them.  Mr.  Morrell 
was  the  upholsterer.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  came  fre- 
quently alone.  He  stayed  alone  with  the  prin- 
cess, sometimes  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  He 
has  been  there  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  after,  he 
believes  alone  with  the  princess.  The  princess  is 
of  that  lively  vivacity,  that  she  makes  herself  fa- 
miliar with  gentlemen,  which  prevented  deponenty 


being  struck  with  his  staying  so  late.  He  does 
not  believe  that  at  that  time  any  other  gentleman 
visited  the  princess  so  frequently,  or  stayed  so  late. 
He  has  seen  the  princess,  when  they  were  alone, 
sitting  with  sir  Sidney  Smith  on  the  same  sofa  in 
the  blue  room.  He  had  access  to  the  blue  room, 
at  all  times.  There  was  an  inner  room  which  open- 
ed into  the  blue  room.  When  that  room  was 
not  lighted  up,  he  did  not  go  into  it,  and  did  not 
consider  that  he  had  a  right  to  go  into  it.  He 
had  no  idea  on  what  account  he  was  brought 
here.  He  did  not  know  that  the  princess's  con- 
duct was  questioned  or  questionable.  He  was  with 
the  princess  at  Ramsgate.  When  she  was  at  East 
Cliff,  captain  Manby  was  very  frequently  there ; 
went  away  as  late  as  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  He 
doesn't  remember  Fanny  Lloyd  being  called  up 
any  morning  to  make  breakfast  for  the  princess ; 
he  did  not  like  captain  Manby  coming  so  often, 
and  staying  so  late,  and  he  was  uneasy  at  it.  He 
remembers  a  piece  of  plate,  a  silver  lamp,  being 
sent  to  captain  Manby.  He  saw  it  in  Sicard's 
possession.  He  told  deponent  it  was  for  captain 
Manby,  and  he  had  a  letter  to  send  with  it.  De- 
ponent has  never  seen  captain  Manby  at  the  prin 
cess's  at  Ramsgate  before  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  he  has  heard  he  has  been  there 
earlier.  He  had  never  any  suspicions  of  there 
being  any  thing  improper,  either  from  the  fre- 
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quent  visits  of  captain  Manby,  or  from  his  conduct. 
He  was  at  Catherington  with  the  princess.  She 
used  to  go  out  generally  in  her  own  chaise.  He 
thinks  he  has  once  or  twice  seen  her  go  with  Mr. 
Hood  in  his  one-horse  chaise.  They  have  been  out 
for  two  hours,  or  two  hours  and  a  half  together. 
He  believes  only  a  day  or  two  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  the  child  being  first  brought,  arid  being  then 
brought  back  again,  and  left  with  the  princess.  He 
is  sure  the  child  was  not  weaned  after  it  had  been 
first  brought.  He  doesn't  recollect  any  gentleman 
sleeping  in  the  house.  He  doesn't  remember  Law- 
rence  the  painter  ever  sleeping  there.  The  princess 
seems  very  fond  of  the  child.  It  is  always  called 
William  Austin. 

Sworn  at  the  same  time. 

John  Seward  deposed,  that  he  lived  seven  years 
with  the  princess  of  Wales  ;  is  house-steward,  and 
has  been  in  that  situation  from  the  end  of  six 
months  after  he  first  lived  with  her  royal  high- 
ness. He  remembers  the  child  who  is  now  with 
the  princess  of  Wales  being  brought  there.  It 
^ras  about  five  months  old  when  it  was  brought. 
It  is  about  four  years  ago,  just  before  they  went  to 
Ramsgate. .  He  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
object  of  his  being  brought  here.  He  had  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  princess  frequently.  He  wait- 
ed on  her  at  dinner  and  supper.  He  never  ob- 
served that  the  princess  had  the  appearance  of 
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being  with  child.  He  thinks  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible that  she  should  have  been  with  child  without 
his  perceiving  it.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  used  to  visit 
very-  frequently  at  Montague  house  in  1802,  with 
sir  John  and  lady  Douglas.  He  (sir  Sidney)  was 
very  often,  he  believes,  alone  with  the  princess,  and 
so  was  Mr.  Canning,  and  other  gentlemen.  He  can- 
not say,  that  he  ever  suspected  sir  Sidney  Smith  of 
any  improper  conduct  with  the  princess.  He  never 
had  any  suspicion  of  the  princess  acting  improperly , 
with  sir  Sidney  Smith,  or  any  other  gentleman. 
He  remembers  captain  Manby  visiting  at  Montague 
house.  The  princess  of  Wales  did  not  pay  for  the 
expence  of  fitting  up  his  cabin,  but  the  linen 
furniture  was  ordered  by  deponent,  by  direction  of 
the  princess,  of  Newberry  and  Jones.  It  was 
put  by  Newberry  and  Jones  in  the  princess's 
bill,  and  was  paid  for  with  the  rest  of  the  bill 
by  Miss  Heyman.  ^ 

Sworn  at  the  same  time 

Charlotte  Sander  deposed,  that  she  lived  with 
the  princess  of  Wales  eleven  years.  She  is  a  native 
of  Brunswick,  and  came  with  the  princess  from 
Brunswick.  The  princess  has  a  little  boy  living 
with  her  under  her  protection.  He  had  a  mark 
on  his  hand,  but  it  is  worn  off.  Deponent  first 
saw  him  four  years  ago,  in  the  autumn.  The  fa- 
ther and  mother  of  the  child  are  still  alive.  De- 
ponent has  seen  them  both.  The  father  worked 
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in  the  dock-yard  at  Deptford,  but  has  now  lost 
the  use  of  his  limbs.  The  father's  name  is  Austin- 
The  mother  brought  the  child  to  the  princess  when 
he  was  four  months  old.  Deponent  was  present 
when  the  child  was  brought.  She,  the  princess, 
was  in  her  own  room  up-stairs  when  the  child 
was  brought.  She  came  out  and  took  the  child 
herself  Deponent  understood  that  the  child  was 
expected  before  it  was  brought.  She  is  sure  that  she 
never  saw  the  child  in  the  house  before ;  it  appear- 
ed to  be  four  months  old.  The  princess  was  not 
ill  or  indisposed  in  the  autumn  of  1802.  She  was 
dresser  to  her  royal  highness.  The  princess  could 
not  be  ill  or  indisposed  without  her  knowing  it.  She 
is  sure  that  she  was  not  confined  to  her  room  or 
to  her  bed  in  that  autumn.  There  was  not,  to  her 
knowledge,  any  other  child  in  the  house-  It  was 
hardly  possible  there  could  have  been  a  child  there 
without  her  knowing  it*  She  has  no  recollection 
that  the  princess  had  grown  bigger  in  the  year 
1802  than  usual.  She  is  sure  the  princess  Mva» 
not  pregnant.  Being  her  dresser,  she  must  have 
seen  it  if  she  was.  She  solemnly  and  positively 
swears,  she  has  no  reason  to  know  or  believe  that 
the  princess  of  Wales  has  been  at  any  time  preg- 
nant during  the  time  she  has  lived  with  her  royal 
highness  at  Montague  house*  She  may  have"  said 
to  Cole  that  the  princess  was  grown  much  thinner, 
but  she  doesn't  recollect  that  she  did.  She  never 
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heard  any  body  say  any  thing  about  the  princess 
being  pregnant  till  she  came  here  to  day.  She 
did  not  expect  to  be  asked  any  question  to-day 
respecting  the  princess  being  pregnant.  <  Nobody 
came  over  to  the  princess  from  Germany  in  the 
antumn  of  1802,  to  her  knowledge.  Her  royal 
highness  was  generally  blooded  twice  in  a  year, 
but  not  lately.  She  never  had  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  princess  received  the  visits  of  any 
gentleman  at  improper  hours.  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
visited  her  frequently,  and  almost  daily.  He  was 
there  very  late,  sometimes  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Deponent  never  saw  sir  Sidney  Smith  in 
a  room  alone  with  the  princess  late  at  night.  She 
never  saw  any  thing  which  led  her  to  suppose 
that  sir  Sidney  Smith  was  on  a  yery  familiar  foot- 
ing with  the  princess  of  Wales.  She  attended  the 
princess  of  Wales  to  Southend.  She  had  two  houses, 
No.  9.  and  No.  8.  She  knew  captain  Manby.  He 
commanded  the  Africaine.  He  visited  the  prin- 
cess. While  his  ship  was  there,  he  was  frequently 
with  the  princess.  She  doesn't  know  or  believe, 
and  she  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  captain  Man- 
by  staid  till  very  late  hours  with  the  princess.  She 
never  suspected  that  there  was  any  improper  fami- 
liarity between  them.  She  never  expressed  to 
any  body  a  wish  that  captain  Manby's  visits  were 
not  so  frequent.  If  the  princess  had  company,  she 
was  never  present.  The  princess  was  at  Rams* 
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gate  in  1803.     She  has  seen  captain  Manby  there 
frequently.     He   came  to  the  princess's  house  to 
dinner.     He  never  stayed  till  late  at  night  at  the 
princess's  house.     She  was  in  Devonshire  with  the 
princess  lately.     I'here  was  no  one  officer  thaj;  she 
saw  when  she  was  in  Devonshire  more  than  the 
rest.     She  never  heard  from  the  princess  that  she 
apprehended  her  conduct  was  questioned.     When 
she  was  'brought  here  she  thought  she  might  be 
questioned  respecting  the  princess's  conduct,*  and 
she  was  sorry  she  had  to  come.     She  doesn't  know 
why  she  thought  so.     She  never  saw  any  thing  in 
the  conduct  of  the  princess  while  she  lived  with 
her,  which  would  have  made  her]uneasy  if  she  had 
been  her  husband.     When  she  was  at  Southend 
she  dined  in  the  steward's   room.     She  can't  say 
whether  she  heard  any  body  in  the  steward's  room 
say  any  thing  about  the  captain,  meaning  captain 
Manby.     It  is  so  long  ago  she  may  have  forgot  it. 
She  has  seen  captain  Manby  alone  with  the  prin- 
cess at  No.  9,  in  the   drawing  room  at  Sout-hend. 
She  has  seen  it  ortly  once  or  twice.    It  was  at  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  never  later. 
She  slept  in  a  room  next  to  the  princess  in  the 
hbuse,  ~No.  9,  at  Southend.     She   never    saw  cap 
tain    Manby  in  any  part  of  that  house  but  the 
drawing-room.      She    has  no    reason    to   believe 
he    was  in   any  other  room  in  the  house.       She 
at  Catherington  with  the  princess.     She   was 
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at  Mr.  Hood's  house.  She  never  saw  any  familiarity 
between  her  and  Mr.  Hood.  She  has  seen  her  drive 
out  in  Mr.  Hood's  carriage  with  him  alone.  It 
was  a  gig.  They  used  to  be  absent  for  several 
hours.  A  servant  of  the  princess  attended  them. 
She  has  delivered  packets  by  the  order  of  the  prin- 
cess, which  she  gave  her  sealed  up,  to  Sicard,  to 
be  by  him  forwarded  to  captain  Manby.  The  birth- 
day of  the  child  who  lives  with  the  princess  is  the 
llth  of  July,  as. his  mother  told  deponent.  She 
says  he  was  christened  at  Deptford  The  child  has 
a  mark  on  the  hand.  The  mother  told  her  that 
it  was  from  red  wine.  She  believes  the  child  came 
to  the  princess  in  November.- 
Sworn  at  the  same  time. 

Sophia  Austin  deposed,  that  she  knows  the  child 
which  is  now  with  the  princess  of  Wales.  De- 
ponent is  the  mother  of  it.  She  was  delivered  of  it 
four  years  ago,  the  llth  of  July  next,  at  Brown- 
low-street  Hospital.  She  has  lairi  in  there  three 
times.  William,  who  is  with  the  princess,  is  the 
second  child  she  laid  in  of  there.  "  It  was  marked 
in  the  right-hand  -with  red  wine.  Her  husband 
was  a  labourer  in  the  dock-yard  at  Deptford.  When 
peace  was  proclaimed,  a  number  of  the  workmen 
were  discharged,  and  her  husband  was  one  who 
was  discharged.  She  went  to  the  princess  with 
a  petition  on  a  Saturday,  to  try  to  get  her  husband 
restored.  She  lived  at  that  time  at  Deptford  -New- 
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row,   No.  7,  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bear- 
block.     He  was  a  milkman.     The    day  she  went 
to  the  princess    with    the    petition    was  a  fort- 
night before  the  6th  of  November.     Mr.  Bennet, 
a  baker  in  New-street,  was  their  dealer,  and  she 
took  the  child  to  Mr.  Bennet's  when  she  went  to 
receive  her  husband's  wages  every  week,  from  the 
time  she  left  the  hospital  till  she  carried  the  child 
to  the  princess.    Sbe  knew  Mr.  Stikeman  only  by 
having  seen  him   once  before,  when  she  went   to 
apply   for   a  letter  to   Brownlow-street  Hospital. 
When  she  went  to  Montague  house,  she  desired 
Mr.  Stikeman  to  present  her  petition.     He  said 
they  were  denied  to  do  such  things,  but  seeing  her 
with  a  baby  he  could  do  no  less.  He  then  took  the 
child  from  her,  and  was  a  long  time  gone.     He  then 
brought  her  back  the  child,  and  brought   half-a- 
guinea,  which  the  ladies  sent  her.     He  said  if  the 
child  had  been  younger  he  could  have  got  it  taken 
care  of  for  her,  but  desired  that  she  would  come  up 
again.     She  went  up  again  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing, and  saw  Mr.  Stikeman.    Mr.  Stikeman  after- 
wards came  several  times  to  them,  and  appointed 
her  to  take  the  child  to  Montague  house  on  the 
5th  of  November,  but  it  rained  all  day,  and  she 
did  not  take  it.     Mr.  Stikeman  came  down  to  her 
on  Saturday  the  6th  of  November,  and  she  took 
the  child  on  that  day  to  the  princess's  house.  The 
princess   was  out.     She  waited  till  she  returned. 
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The  princess  saw  the  child,  and  asked  its  age.  De- 
ponent went  down  into  the  coffee-room,  and  they 
gave  her  some  arrow-root  to  wean  the  child ;  for 
she  was  suckling  the  child  at  this  time,  and 
when  she  had  weaned  the  child,  she  was  to  bring 
it  and  leave  it  with  the  princess.  She  did  wean  the 
child,  and  brought  it  to  the  princess's  house  on 
the  15th  of  November,  and  left  it  there,  and  it  has 
been  with  the  princess  ever  since.  She  saw  the  child 
last  Whit-Monday,  and  she  swears  that  it  is  her 
child.  -'- 


CHAPTER.  IX. 

Letters  from  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Gwydir,  and 
Lady  Willoughby—Eegister  of  the  Births 
and  Baptisms  of  Thomas  and  William  Aus- 
tin— Depositions  of  Elizabeth  Gosden,  Betty 
Townley,  Thomas  Ezmeades,  Surgeon,  Samuel 
Gillam  Mills,  do.,  Harriet  Fitzgerald-— Que- 
ries and  Answers — Depositions  of  Robert  Bid- 
good,  Sir  Francis,  Milman  and  Hester  Lisle. 

THE  following  letter  was  sent  by  Lord  Spen- 
cer to  Lord  Gwydir,  during  this  delicate  investiga- 
tion.— 

"  MY  LOUD,  SO/A  June,  1 806. 

"  IN  consequence  of.  certain  inquiries  directed 
by  his  majesty,  lady  Douglas,  wife  of  sir  John 
Douglas  of  the  Marches,  has  deposed  upon  oath, 
that  she  was  told  by  her  royal  highness  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  that  at  a  breakfast  at  lady  Willough- 
by's  house  in  May  or  June,  1802,  &c.  ^Ilere  fol- 
lows an  extract  from  lady  Douglas's  deposition.^ 
It  being  material  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the 
truth  of  this  fact,  I  am  to  request,  that  your  lord- 
ship will  have  the  goodness  to  desire  lady  Wil- 
loughby  to  put  down  in  writing  every  circum- 


stance  in  any  manner  relative  thereto  (if  any  such 
there  be)  of  which  her  ladyship  has  any  recollec- 
tion ;  and  also  to  apprize  me,  for  his  majesty's  in- 
formation,  whether  at  any  time,  during  the  course 
of  the  above-mentioned  year,  lady  Willoughby  ob- 
served any  such  alteration  in  the  princess's  shape, 
or  any  other  circumstances,  as  might  induce  her 
ladyship  to  believe  that  her  royal  highness  was 
then  pregnant. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  SPENCER." 

The  following  answer  was  immediately  returned 
with  an  inclosure  : 

<l  Sidmouth,  2\st  June  1806. 

"  MY  DEAR  LORD, 

"  In  obedience  to  your  commands  I  lost  no  time 
in  communicating  to  lady  Willoughby  the  import- 
ant subject  of  your  private  letter,  dated  the  20th 
instant,  and  I  have  the  honour  of  enclosing  a  letter 
to  your  lordship  from  lady  Willoughby. 
"  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

"    GWYDIH." 

"  MY  LORD, 

"  IN  obedience  to  the  command  contained  in 
your  lordship's  letter  communicated  to  me  by  lord 
Gwydir,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  I 
have  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  fact  stated  to 

have  taken  place,  during  a  breakfast  at  Whitehall 
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in  May  or  June  1802 ;  nor  do  I  bear  in  mind  anjr 
particular  circumstances  relative  to  her  royal  high- 
ness the  princess  of  Wales  at  the  .period  to  which 
you  allude.  ; 

**  I  have  the  honour,  &c, 
June  21,  1806.  "  WILLOUGHBY." 

EARL  SPENCER. 

The  following  register  of  the  births  a«d  baptisms, 
under  the  name  of  Austin,  born  in  the  Brown- 
low  street  lying-in  hospital,  about  the  periojl  in 
question,  was  obtained  upon  the  present  occasion. 

"  Thomas,  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Austin, 
born  May  8.  1802,  baptized  May  $0. 

"  William,  of  Samuel  and  Sophia  Austin,  born 
May  11,  baptized  May  15. 

"    CHARLES  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  WYNN. 

«  June  23, 1806." 

Elizabeth  Gosden  deposed,  that  she  is  the  wife 
of  Francis  Gosden,  wbo  is  a  servant  of  the  prin- 
of  Wales,  and  has  lived  with  her  royal  high- 
ness eleven  years.  In  November  1802,  she  was 
sent  for  to  the  princess's  house  to  look  after  a  little 
child  ;  she  understood  that  he  had  been  then  nine 
days  in  the  house.  She  was  nurse  to  the  child. 
One  of  the  ladies,  she  thinks,  Miss  Sander,  deliver- 
ed the  child  to  her,  and  told  her  her  royal  high- 
i>es6rwished  her  to  take  care  of  him.  The  child 
never  slept  with  the  princess.  She  sometimes  used 


to  take  him  to  the  princess  before  she  was  up,  and 
leave  him  with  her  on  her 'bed.  The  child  had  a 
mark  on  the  hand ;  it  appeared  to  be  a  stain  of 
wine,  but  is  now  worn  out.  She  was  about  a  year 
and  three  quarters  with  the  child.  The  mother 
used  to  come  often  to  see  him.  Deponent  never 
saw  the  princess  dress  the  child,  or  take  off  its 
things  herself;  but  she  has  seen  her  do  it.  The 
child  is  not  so  much  with  the  princess  now  as  he 
was. 

Sworn  Julie  23,  1 806. 

Betty  Townley  deposed  that  she  lived  at  Chad- 
ton  sixteen  years,  and  till  within  the  last  two  years 
she  was  a  laundress,  and  used  to  wash  linen  for  the 
princess  of  Wales's  family.     After  the  princess  left 
Charlton,  and  went  to  Blackheath,  she  used  to  go 
over  to  Blackheath  to  fetch  the  linen  to  wash.     She 
has  had  linen  from  the  princes's  house  the  same  as 
other  ladies  :  she  means  that  there  were  such  appea- 
rances on  it  as  might  arise  from  natural  causes  to 
which  women  are  subject.     She  never  washed   the 
princess's  own  bed-linen,  but  once  or  twice  occa- 
sionally.    She  recollects  one  bundle  of  linen   once 
coming  which  she  thought  rather   more  marked 
than  usual.     They  told  her  t'hat  the  princess  had 
been  bled  with    leeches,  and  it  dirtied  the   linen 
more  :  the  servants  told  her  so,  but  she  does  not  re- 
member who  the  servants   were  that  told  her  so. 
She  recollects  once  she  came  to  town  and  left    the 
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linen  with  her  daughter  to  wash ;  she  looked  at  tfye 
clothes  slowly  before  she  went,  and  counted  them, 
anr1  ner  daughter,  and  a  woman  she  employed  with 
her,   washed  them  while  she   was  in   town.     She 
thought   when  she  looked  them  over,  that  there 
might  be  something  more  than  usual. "  Her  opinion 
was,  that  it  was  from  a  miscarriage.     The  linen  had 
the  appearance  of  a  miscarriage,  she  believed  it  at 
the  time.     They  were  fine  damask  napkins,  and 
some  of  them  marked  with  a  little  red  crown  in  the 
corner,  and  some  without  marks.    Deponent  might 
have  mentioned  it  to  Fanny  Lloyd.     She  does  not 
I'ecollectwhen  this  was,  but  it  must  be  more  than 
two  years  and  a  half  ago ;  for  she  did  not  wash  for 
the  princess's  family  but  very  little  for  the  last  six 
months.     Mary  Wilson  used  to  give  her  the  linen, 
and  she  believes  it  was  she  who  told  her  that   the 
princess  was  bled  with  leeches  ;  but  the  appearance 
of  the  linen  which  she  has  spoken   of  before,  was 
different  from  that  which  it  was  said   was   stained 
by   bleeding   with   leeches.     She  remembers  the 
child  coming.     She  used  to  wash  the  linen  for,  the 
child,  and  Mrs.  Gosden,  who  nursed  the  child,  used 
to  pay  her  for  it.     She  kept  a  book,   in  which  she 
entered  the  linen  she  washed.     She  is  not  sure  whe- 
ther she  has  it  still ; — but,  if  she  has,  it  is  in  a  chest 
at  her  daughter's,  at  Chajlton,  and  she  will  produce 
it  if  she  can  find  it. 

Sworn  at  the  same  time. 


Thomas  Edmeades  deposed,  that  he  is  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary  at  Greenwich,  and  was  appointed 
the  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  the  princess  of 
Wales,  in  1801.  From  that  time  he  has  attended 
her  royal  highness,  and  her  household.  He  knew 
Fanny  Lloyd,  who  attended  in  the  coffee-room  at 
the  princess's ;  he  has  frequently  attended  her  for 
colds.  He  does  not  recollect  that  he  ever  said  any 
thing  to  her  respecting  the  princess  of  Wales.  It 
never  once  entered  his  thoughts,  while  he  attended 
the  princess,  that  she  was  pregnant.  He  never 
said  that  she  was  so  to  Fanny  LJoyd.  He  has  bled 
the  princess  twice ;  the  second  bleeding  was  in  1802 
and  it  was  in  the  June  quarter,  as  appears  by  the 
book  he  kept.  He  don't  know  what  she  was  bled 
for — it  was  at  her  own  desire — it  was  not  by  any 
medical  advice.  He  was  unwilling  to  do  it,  but 
she  wished  it.  According  to  deponent's  recollec- 
tion, she  complained  of  a  pain  in  her  chest,  but  he 
doesn't  remember  that  she  had  any  illness.  He 
did  not  use  to,  bleed  her  twice  a  year.  He  certain- 
ly saw  her  royal  highness  in  Nov.  1802.  He  saw 
her  on  the  16th  of  November,  but  he  had  not  any 
idea  of  her  toeing  then  with  child.  He  did  no 
attend  her  on  the  16th  November,  but  he  saw  her 
then  ;  he  was  visiting  a  child  (a  male  child)  from 
Deptford.  He  has  no  recollection  of  having  seen 
the  princess  in  October,  1802.  The  child  must 
have  been  from  three  to  five  months  old  when  he 
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first  saw  it.  He  has  no  recollection  of  the  prin- 
cess having  been  ill  about  the  end  of  October,  1802. 
He  has  visited  the  child  very  often  since,  and  he 
has  always  understood  it  to  be  the  same  child.  The 
princess  used  sometimes  to  send  for  leeches,  and 
had  them  from  him.  H*e  doesn't  think  that  he 
attended  the  princess,  or  saw  her  often,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1802,  He  had  not  the 
sole  care  of  the  princess's  health  during  the  time  he 
has  spoken  of.  Sir.  Francis  Milman  attended  her 
occasionally. 

Sworn  June,  25,  1806. 

Samuel  Gillam  Mills  deposed,  that  he  is  a  sur- 
geon at  Greenwich  ;  has  been  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Eadmeades  since  1800.  Before  he  was  his  part- 
ner he  attended  the  princess  of  Wales's  family 
from  the  time  of  her  coming  to  Blackheath  from 
Charlton.  He  was  appointed  by  the  princess  her  sur- 
geon, in  April,  1801,  by  a  written  appointment,  and 
from  that  time  he  never  attended  her  royal  highness, 
or  any  of  the  servants,  in  his  medical  capacity,  except 
that  he  once  attended  Miss  Gouch,  and  once  Miss 
Millfield.  There  was  a  child  brought  to  the  prin- 
cess while  he  attended  her.  He  was  called  upon 
to  examine  the  child.  It  was  a  girl.  It  must 
have  been  in  1801,  or  thereabouts.  The  child 
afterwards  had  the  measles,  and  lie  attended  her. 
When  first  he  savV  the  child  he  thinks  it  must  have 
been  about  ten  months  old.  It  must  have  beer* 
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prior  to  April,  1801.  He  understood  that  the  child 
was  taken  through  charity.       He  remembers  that 
there  was  a  female  servant  who  attended   in   the 
coffee-room.  He  never  said  to  that  woman,  or  to  any 
other  person,  that  the  princess  was    with  ehiid,  or 
looked  as  if   she  was  with    child,  and   he  never 
thought  so,  or  surmised  any  thing  of  the   kind. 
He  was  once  sent  for  by  her  royal   highness   to 
bleed  her.  He  was  not  at  home,  and  Mr.  Edmeades 
bled  her.     He  had  bled   her  two  or  three    times 
before ;  it  was  by  direction  of  sir  Francis  Milman. 
It  was  for  an  inflammation  she  had  on  the  lungs. 
As  much  as  he   knew,  it  was  not  usual  for  the 
princess  to  be   bled  twice    a    year.     He  doesn't 
know  that   any   other    medical   person  attended 
her  at  the  time   that  he  did,  nor  does  he  believe 
that  there  did.     He   doesn't  knoiv  that  sir  Fran- 
cis Milman  had  advised  that  she  should  be  blooded 
at  the  time  that  he  was  sent  for  and.was  not  at  home, 
nor  what  was  cause  of  her  being  then  blooded.    He 
does  recollect   something  of  having  attended  the 
servant  who  was  in  the  coffee-room,  for  a  cold,  but  he 
is  sure  he  never  said  to  her  that  the  princess  was 
with  child,  or  looked  as  if  she  was   so.     He  has 
known  that  the  princess  has  frequently  sent   to 
Mr.  Edmeades  for  leeches.    When  he  saw  the  fc- 
mal  child,  Mrs.  Sander  was  in  the  room,  and  some 
other  servants,  but  he  doesn't  recollect  who.     He 
was  sent  for  to  see  whether  there  was  any  disease 
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about  the  child — to  see  whether  it  was  a  healthy 
child,  as  her  .royal  highness  meant  to  take  it  under 
her  patronage.  The  child  could  just  walk  alone. 
He  saw  the  child  frequently  afterwards.  It  was 
at  one  time  with  Bidgood,  and  another  time  with 
Gosden  and  his  wife.  He  doesn't  recollect  that 
the  princess  was  by  at  any  time  when  he  saw  the 
child.  He  never  saw  the  child  in  Montague  house 
when  he  attended  it  as  a  patient,  but  when  he  was 
first  sent  for  to  see  if  the  child  had  any  disease,  it 
was  in  Montague  house, 

Sworn  at  the  same  time. 

Harriet  Fitzgerald  deposed,  that  she  came  first 
to  live  with  the  princess  of  Wales  in  1801,  merely 
as  a  friend  and  companion,  and  has  continued  to 
live  with  her  royal  highness  to  this  time.  She 
knows  lady  Douglas-  She  remembers  her  lying-in. 
It  happened  by  accident  that  her  royal  highness 
was  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  lady  Douglas's 
delivery.  She  thinks  it  was  in  July,  1802.  She 
was  there  herself.  The  princess  was  not  in  the 
room  at  the  time  lady  Douglas  was  delivered. 
There  was  certainly  no  appearance  of  the  princess 
being  pregnant  at  that  time.  She  saw  the  princess 
at  that  time  every  day,  and  at  all  hours.  She  be- 
lieves it  to  be  quite  impossible  that  the  princess 
should  have  been  with  child  without  her  observ- 
ing it,  She  never  was  at  a  breakfast  with  the  prin- 
cess at  lady  Willoughby's.  The  princess  took  a 
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little  girl  into  the  house  about  nine  years  ago.  She 
was  not  in  the  house  at  the  time.  She  was  in  the 
house  when  the  boy,  who  is  now  there,  was  brought 
there.  She  had  said  before,  openly,  that  she  should 
like  to  have  a  child,  and  she  had  asked  the  servant 
who  brought  the  child,  if  he  knew  of  any  persons 
who  would  part  with  a  child.  She  was  at  South- 
end  with  the  princess.  She  remembers  captain 
Manby  being  there  sometimes.  He  was  not  there 
very  often.  He  used  to  come  at  different  hours, 
as  the  tide  served.  He  dined  there,  but  never 
stayed  late.  She  was  at  Southend  all  the  time  the 
princess  was  there.  She  cannot  recollect  that  she 
has  seen  captain  Manby  there,  or  kuown  him  to 
be  there,  later  than  nine,  or  half  after  nine.  She 
never  knew  of  any  correspondence  by  letter  with 
him  when  he  was  abroad.  She  does  not  recollect 
lo  have  seen  him  ever  early  in  the  morning  at  the 
princess's.  She  was  at  Ramsgate  with  the  prin- 
cess. Captain  Manby  may  have  dined  there  once. 
He  never  slept  there  to  her  knowledge,  nor  does 
she  believe  he  did.  The  princess  rises  at  different 
hour?,  seldom  before  ten  or  eleven.  She  never 
knew  her  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  If  she 
had  been  up  so  early  she  should  not  have  known 
it,  not  being  up  so  early  herself.  She  remembers 
the  princess  giving  captain  Manby  an  ink-stand, 
He  had  the  care  of  two  boys  whom  she  protected. 

She  can't  say  that  captain  Manby  did  not  sleep  at 
A  a 
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'Southend.  He  may  have  slept  in  the  village,  but 
she  believes  he  never  slept  in  the  princess's  house* 
She  was  at  Catherington  with  the  princess.  She 
remembers  her  royal  highness  going  out  in  an  open 
carriage  with  the  present  lord  Hood.  She  believes 
lord  Hood's  servant  attended  them.  There  was 
only  one  servant,  and  no  other  carriage  with  them. 
She  was  at  Dawlish  this  summer  with  the  princess, 
and  afterwards. -at  Mount  Edgecom be.  The  prin- 
cess saw  a  great  deal  of  company  there.  Sir 
Richard  Strachan  used  to  come  there.  She  doesn't 
know  what  was  the  cause  of  his  discontinuing  his 
visits  there.  She  remembers  sir  Sidney  Smith  be- 
ing frequently  at  Montague  house.  He  was 
sometimes  there  as  late  as  twelve  and  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  but  never  alone  that  she  knows 
of.  The  princess  was  not  in  the  room  when  lady 
Douglas  was  brought  to  bed.  She  knows  she 
was  not,  because  she  was  in  the  room  herself  when 
lady  Douglas  wa»  delivered.  Dr.  Mackie,  of 
Lewisham  was  the  accoucheur.  She  doesn't  re- 
collect sir  Sidney  Smith  ever  being  alone  with  the 
princess  in  the  evening.  It  may  have  happened, 
but  she  doesn't  know  that  it  did.  She  used  to  sit 
v;ith  the  princess  always  in  the  evening,  but  not 
in  the  morning.  She  was  with  the  princess  in  the 
Islo  of  Wight.  Mr.  Hood  and  lord  Amelius  Beau- 
clefc  were  there  with  her.  She  went  there  from 
Portsmouth — Sworn  June  27,  1806. 
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In  a  letter  dated  July  1,  1806,  earl  Spencer  stated 
to  lord  Gwydir,  that   the   extreme  importance  of 

the  business  on  which  he  had  before  troubled     his 

> 

lordship  and  lady  Willoughby,  makes  it  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of,  the  persons  to  whom  his  Majesty 
has  entrusted  the  enquiry,  further  to  request  that 
her  ladyship  will  have  the  'goodness  to  return  m 
writing,  distinct  and  separate  answers  to  the  en- 
closed queries.  They  beg  leave  to  add,  that  in  the 
discharge  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  examine  upon  oath  the  se- 
veral persons  to  whose  testimony  they  have  thought 
it  right  to  have  recourse  on  this  occasion.  They 
have  been  unwilling  to.  give  lady  Willoughby  the 
trouble  of  so  long  a  journey  for  that  purpose,  well 
knowing  the  full  reliance  which  may  be  placed 
on  every  thing  which,  shall  be  stated  by  her  lady- 
ship in  this  form.  But  on  her  return  to  town 
it  may  probably  be  judged  necessary,  fpr  the  sake 
of  uniformity  in  this  most  important  proceeding, 
that  she  should  be  so ,  good  as  to  confirm  on  oath 
the  truth  of  the  written  answers  requested  from 
her  ladyship. 

Lord  Gwydir  immediately  communicated  to 
lady  Willoughby  the  queries  transmitted  to  him, 
and  in  his  reply  to  earl  Spencer  (dated  July  3,) 
returned  them  with  lady  Willoughby's  answers 
in  her  own  handwriting;  adding,  "-We  are  both 
truly  sensible  of  your  lordship's  kind  attention  m. 
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not  requiring  lady  Willoughby's  personal  atten- 
dance. She  will  most  readily  obey  the  order  of  the 
council,  should  her  presence  become  necessary. 

Queries.  Answer*. 

"  1.  Does  lady  Wil-  "1.  In  the  course  of 
lough  by  remember  see-  the  last  ten  years  the 
ing  the  princess  of  Wales  princess  of  Wales  has 
at  breakfast  or  dinner  frequently  done  me  the 
at  her  house,  either  at  honour  to  breakfast  and 
Whitehall  or  Beckhen-  dine  at  Whitehall,  and 
ham,  on  or  about  the  Langley,  in  Kent.  Her 
months  of  May  or  June  royal  highness  may  have 
1802  ?"  been  at  my  house  in  the 

months  of  May  or  June, 
1802,  but  of  t  the  periods 
at  which  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  receiving  her,  I 
have  no  precise  recollec- 
tion. 

2.  "  Has  her  ladyship  2.  "  I  do  not  remem- 
any  recollection  of  the  ber  her ,  royal  highness 
circumstance  of  her  royal  having  at  any  time  re- 
highness  having  retired  tired  from  the  company 
from  the  company  at  either  at  Whitehall,  or 
such  breakfast  or  dinner,  at  Langley,  under  the 
on  account  or  under  the  pretence  of  having  spilt 
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pretence,  of  having  spilt     any  thing-  over  her  hand- 
any  thing  over  her  hand-     kerchief." 
kerchief?  And  if  so,  did 
lady  Willoughby  attend 
her    royal   highness   on 
that  occasion  ?  and  what 
then     passed     between 
them   relative     to   that 
circumstance  ? 


3.  "  Had  lady  Wil- 
loughby frequent  oppor- 
tunities in  the  course  of 
that  year,  to  see  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of 
Wales,  and  at  what  pe- 
riods? And  did  she  at 
any  time  during  the  year 
observe  any  appearance 
which  led  her  to  suspect 
that  the  princess  of 
Wales  was  pregnant? 


3.  "To  the  best  of  my 
remembrance  I  had  few 
opportunities  of  seeing 
the  princess  of  Wales  in 
the  year  1802,  and  I  do 
not  recollect  having  ob- 
served any  particular  cir- 
cumstances relative  to 
her  royal  highness's  ap- 
pearance. 


4. "  Is  lady  Willough-  4.  "During   the   ten 

by  acquainted  with  any  years     I  have  had    the 

other  circumstances  lead-  honour  of  knowing  the 

ing  to  the  same  conclu-  princess  of  Wales,  I  do 

sion,  or  tending  to  esta-  not  bear  in   mind  a  sin- 
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blish  the  fact  of  a  cri-  gle  instance  of  her  royal 
minal  intercourse,  or  irn-  highness's  conduct  in  so- 
proper  familiarity  bet-  ciety  towards  any  indi- 
ween  her  royal  highness  victual,  tending  to  esta- 
and  any  other  person  blish  the  fact  of  a  crimi- 
whatever?  and  if  so,  ual  intercourse,  or  im- 
what  are  they  ?"  proper  familiarity." 

(Signed)     WILLOUGHBY. 

/  <jf',  • 

Robert  Bidgood  further  deposed,  that  the  prin- 
cess used  to  go  out  in  her  phaeton  with  coach- 
man and  helper,  towards  Long  Reach,  eight  or 
ten  times,  carrying  luncheon  and  wine  with  her, 
when  captain  Man  by 's  ship  was  at  Long  Reach 
— always  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  with  her. — She  would 
go  out  at  one,  and  return  about  five  or  six — 
sometimes  sooner  or  later.  The  day  the  Africaine 
sailed  from  Southend  the  princess  ordered  them  to 
pack  up  for  Blackheath  next  morning.  Captain 
Manby  there  three  times  a  week  at  the  least, 
whilst  his  ship  lay  for  six  weeks  off  Southend  at 
the  Nore — he  came  as  tide  served — used  to 
come  in  a  morning,  and  dine  and  drink  tea.  De- 
ponent has  seen  him  next  morning  by  ten  o'clock 
He  suspected  he  slept  at  No.  9..  the  princess's — 
she  always  put  out  the  candles  herself  in  the 
drawing-room  at  No.  9,  and  bid  him  not  wait  to 
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put  them  up  ;  she  gave  him  the  orders  as  soon  cs 
she  went  to  Southend.  He  used  to  see  water- 
jugs,  basons,  and  towels,  set  out  opposite  the  prin- 
cess's door,  in  the  passage, — never  saw  them  so 
left  in  the  passage  at  any  other  time ;  and  he 
suspected  captain  Man  by  was  thereat  those  times. 
There  was  a  general  suspicion  throughout  the 
house.  Mr.  and  Miss  Fitzgerald  there,  and  Miss 
Hammond  (  now  lady  Hood  )  there.  Deponent's 
suspicions  arose  from  seeing  them  in  the  glasses 
kiss  each  other,  as  he  mentioned  before,  like  peo- 
ple fond  of  each  other — a  very  close  kiss — Her  be- 
havour  like  that  of  a  woman  attached  to  a  man  ;  — 
used  to  be  by  themselves  at  luncheon  at  Southend 
—when  ladies  not  sent  for — a  number  of  times. 
There  was  a  poney  which  captain  Manby  used  to 
ride ;  it  stood  in  the  stable  ready  for  him,  and 
which  Sicard  used  to  ride.  The  servants  used  to 
talk  and  laugh  about  captain  Manby ;  it  was  a 
matter  of  discourse  amongst  them  ;  deponent  lived 
there  when  sir  Sidney  Smith  came ;  her  manner 
with  him  appeared  very  familiar.  She  appeared 
very  attentive  to  him,  but  deponent  did  not  sus- 
pect any  thing  farther.  All  the  upper  servants 
had  keys  of  the  doors  to  the  park  to  let  her  royal 
highness  in  and  out.  He  used  to  see  Sicard  receive 
letters  from  Mrs.  Sander  to  put  in  the  post  in- 
stead of  the  bag.  This  was  after  captain  Manby 
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was  gone  to  sea.  He  suspected  this  to  be  for 
captain  Manby,  and  others  in  the  house  suspected 
the  same. 

Sworn  July  3. 

Sir  Francis  Milman  deposed,  that  he  attended 
the  princess  of  Wales  in  the  spring  and  latter  end 
of  the  year  1802,  i.  e.  in  March,  and  towards  the 
autumn.  Mr.  Mills,  of  Greenwich,  attended  there 
as  her  royal  highness's  apothecary,  and  Mr.  Milk 
and  his  partner  Mr.  Eadmeades,  have  attended 
since.  He  does  not  know  that  any  other  medical 
person  attended  at  that  time,  either  as  apothecary 
or  physician.  In  March  1802,  he  attended  her  for 
a  sore  throat  and  fever.  In  1803,  in  April,  he  at- 
tended her  royal  highness  again,  with  sir  Walter 
Farquhar.  He  doesn't  know  whether  she  was  blood- 
ed in  1802.  She  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  be 
blooded  in  1803  for  a  pain  in  her  chest,  saying  she 
had  not  been  blooded  before,  that  they  could  not  find 
a  vejn  in  her  arm.  He  saw  no  marks  on  her  arm  of 
her  having  been  blooded  before.  He  observed  her 
royal  high  ness's  person  at  the  end  of  that  year  1802. 
Never  observed  then,  or  at  any  other  time,  any  thing 
which  induced  him  to  think  her  royal  highness  was 
in  a  pregnant  situation.  He  thinks  it  is  impossible 
she  should  in  that  year  have  been  delivered  of 
a  child  without  his  observing  it.  She,  during 
that  year,  and  at  all  times,  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  the  visits  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
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Deponent  never  attended  her  royal  highness  but 
on  extraordinary  illnesses.  Her  royal  highness  has, 
for  the  last  year  arid  half,  had  her  prescriptions 
made  up  at  Walker  and  Young's,  St.  James's  street. 
If  she  had  been  a  pregnant  woman  in  June,  1808, 
he  could  not  have  helped  observing  it. 

Sworn  at  the  same  time. 

Sir  Francis  Milman,  having  only  notice  in  the 
forenoon,  of  an  examination,  bespoke  the  indul- 
gence of  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  council  for  in- 
accuracy  as  to  dates.  On  examining  his  papers 
the  next  day,  (July  4,)  he  hastened  to  correct  an 
error  into  which  he  fell, "  in  stating  to  their  lordships 
that  he  attended  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of 
Wales  in  the  spring  of  1802,  and  he  then  met  his 
his  royal  highness  the  late  duke  of  Gloucester  &t 
Dlackheath.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1801,  and 
not  in  1802,  that  after  attending  ;her  royal  highness 
•the  princess  of  Wales  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  he 
had  the  honor  of  seeing  the  <du;ke  of  Gloucester  at 
her  house." 

Hester  Lisle  deposed,  that  she  is  in  the  princess 
of  Wales's  family ;  has  been  so  ever  since  her  royal 
highness's  marriage.  She  was  not  at  Southend 
with  the  princess — was  at  Blackheath  with  her  ij\ 
1802,  but  is  not  perfectly  sure  as  to  date.  She  is 
generally  a  month  at  a  time  (three  months  in  the 
year)  with  her  royal  highness ;  in  April,  August, 

and  December;  was  so  in  August,  1802.    She  did 

Bb 
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not  observe  any  alteration  in  her  royal  highness's 
shape,  which  gave  her  any  idea  that  she  was  preg- 
nant.    She  had  no  reason  to  know  or  believe  that 
she  was  pregnant.     During  her  attendance,  hardly 
a  day  passed  without  her  seeing  her.  She  could  not 
have  been  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  without  her 
knowing  it.     She  was  at  East  Cliff  with  her  royal 
highness  in  August,  1803.  She  saw  captain  Manby 
'  only  once  at  East  Cliff,  in  August,   1 803,  to  the 
best  of  her  recollection.      He  might  have   been 
oftener:  and  once  again  at  Deal  Castle.      Captain 
Manby  landed  there  with  some  boys  the  princess 
takes  on  charity.     She  saw  captain  Manby  at  East 
Cliff  one  morning,  not  particularly  early.      She 
doesn't  know  of  any  presents  which  the  princess 
made  captain  Manby — has  seen  captain  Manby  at 
Blackheath  one  Christmas.      He  used  to  come  to 
dine  the  Christmas  before  they  were  at  Ramsgate 
— it  was  the  Christmas  after  Mrs.  Austin's  child 
came.     He  always  went  away  in  her  presence; 
she  had  no  reason  to  think  he  staid  after  they,  the 
ladies,  retired.     He  lodged  on  the  Heath  at  that 
time.  She  believes  his  ship  was  fitting  up  at  Dept- 
ford.     He  was  there  frequently,  she  thinks  not 
every  day — he  generally  came  to  dinner — three  or 
four  times  a  week  or  more — she  supposes  he  might 
be  alone  \vith  her,  but  the  princess  is  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  gentlemen   and  tradesmen  without  her 
being  present. '   She  has  seen  him  at  luncheon  and 
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dinner  both.      The  boys  came  with  him,  not  to 
dinner,  and  not  generally  :  not  above  two  or  three 
times — two  boys:    she  thinks  sir  Sidney   Smith 
came  also  frequently  the  Christmas  before  that,  to 
the  best  of  her  recollection.      At  dinner,  when 
captain  Manby  dined,  he  always  sat  next  her  royal 
highness  the.   princess   of  Wales.     The    constant 
company  were,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fitzgerald  and  de- 
ponent, they  all  retired  with  the  .princess,  and  sat 
jn  the  same  room.      He  generally  retired*  about 
eleven  p'clock :    he  sat  with  them  till  then.     This 
occurred  three  or  four  times  a  week,  or  more.  Her 
royal  highness,  the  lady  in  waiting,  and  her  page, 
have  each  a  key  of  the  door  from  the  green-house 
to  the  park.      Captain  Manby  and   the  princess 
used,  when   they  were  together,  to  be  speaking 
together  separately — conversing  separately,  but  not 
in  a  room  alone  together,  to  her  knowledge.     He 
was  a  person  with  whom  she  appeared   to  have 
greater  pleasure  in  talking  than  to  her  ladies.    She 
behaved  to  him  only  as  any  woman  would  who 
likes  flirting.     She  should  not  have  thought  any 
married  woman  would  have  behaved  properly  who 
should  have  behaved  as  her  royal  highness  did  to 
captain   Manby      She  can't  say  whether  she  was 
attached  to  captain  Manby,  only  that  it  was  a  flirt- 
ing  conduct.     Never  saw  any  gallantries,  as  kissing 
her  hand,  or   the  like.     She  was  with   her  royal 
highness  at  Utdy  Sheffield's  last  Christmas  in  Sussex* 
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She  inquired  what  company  was  there  when  she 
came.  She  said  only  Mr.  John  Chester,  who 
was  there  by  her  royal  highness's  orders ;  that  she 
could  get  no  other  company  to  meet  her,  6ri  ac- 
count of  the  roads  and  season  of  the  year.  Hfe 
dined  and  Slept  there  that  night.  The  next  day 
other  company  came ;  Mr.  Chester  remained.  De- 
ponent heard  her  royal  highness  say  she  had  been 
ill  in  the  night,  and  came  and  lighted  her  candle 
in  her  servant's  room.  She  returned  from  Sheffield- 
place  to  Blackheath  with  the  princess — captain 
Moore  dined  there — she  left  him  and  the  princess 
twice  alone,  for  a  short  time— he  might  be  alone 
half  an  hour  with  her,  in  the  room  below,  in  which 
they  had  been  sitting — she  went  to  look  for  a  book, 
to  complete  a  set  her  royal  highness  was  lending 
captain  Moore.  Her  royal  highness  made  him  a 
present  of  an  inkstand,  to  the  best  of  her  recollec- 
tion. He  was  there  one  morning  in  January  last, 
on  the  princess  Charlotte's  birth-day;  he  went 
away  before  the  rest  of  the  company  ;  she  might 
be  absent  about  twenty  minutes  the  second  time 
she  was  away,  the  night  captain  Moore  was  there. 
At  lady  Sheffield's  her  royal  highness  paid  more 
attention  to  Mr.  Chester  than  to  the  rest  of  the 
company.  She  knew  of  her  royal  highness  walk- 
ing out  alone  twice  with  Mr.  Chester,  in  the 
morning,  alone,  once  a  short  time  ;  it  rained ;  the 
other,  not  an  hour;  not  long.  Mr.  Chester  is  a 


pretty  ycm'ng  mail.  Her  attentions  to  him  weft* 
not  uncommon ;  not  the  same  as  to  captain  Manby. 
She  is  not  certain  whether  the  princess  Answered 
any  letters  of  lady  Douglas.  She  was  at  Cather- 
ington  with  the  princess.  Remembers  Mr.  now 
lord  Hood,  there,  and  the  princess  going  out  airing 
with  him  alone  in  Mr.  Hood's  little  whiskey*  and 
his  servant  was  with  them.  Mr.  Hood  drove*  and 
staid  out  two  or  three  hours  more  than  once.  Three 
or  four  times.  Mr.  Hood  dined  with  them  several 
times.  Once  or  twice  he  slept  in  ah  house  in  the 
garden.  Her  royal  highness  appeared  to  pay  no 
attention  to  him,  but  that  of  common  civility  to 
an  intimate  acquaintance.  Remembers  the  princess 
sitting  to  Mr.  Lawrence  for  her  picture  at  Black- 
heath,  and  in  London.  She  has  left  her  at  his 
house  in  tov/n  with  him,  but  she  thinks  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald was  with  her ;  and  she  sat  alone  with  him, 
she  thinks  at  Blackheath.  She  was  never  in  her 
royal  highness's  confidence,  but  she  has  always 
been  kind  and  good-natured  to  her.  She  never 
mentioned  captain  Manby  particularly  to  her.  She 
remembers  her  being  blooded  the  day  lady  Shef- 
field's child  was  christened.  Not  several  times, 
that  she  recollects ;  nor  any  other  time ;  nor  be- 
lieves she  was  in  the  habit  of  being  blooded  twice 
a  year.  The  princess  at  one  time  appeared  to  like 
lady  Douglas.  Sir  John  came  frequently.  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  visited  about  the  same  time  with  the 
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Douglases.  She  has  seen  sir  Sidney  there  very 
late  in  the  evening,  but  not  alone  with  the  princess. 
She  has  no  reason  to  suspect  he  had  a  key  of  the 
park-gate.  She  never  heard  of  any  body  being 
found  wandering  about  at  Blackheath.  She  has 
heard  of  somebody  being  found  wandering  about 
late  at  night  at  Mount  Edgecumbe,  when  the  prin- 
cess was  there.  She  heard  that  two  women  and  a 
man  were  seen  crossing  the  hall.  The  princess 
saw  a  great  deal  of  company  at  Mount  Edgecumbe. 
Sir  Richard  Strachan  was  reported  to  have  spoken 
freely  of  the  princess.  She  did  not  hear  that  he 
had  offered  a  rudeness  to  her  person.  She  told 
deponent  she  had  heard  he  had  spoken  disrespect- 
fully  of  her,  and  therefore  she  believes  wrote  to 
him  by  sir  Samuel  Hood 
Sworn  July  3. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners. — Letter  from  the 
Princess  of  Wales  to  the  King.— Her  Royal 
Highnesses  Note  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
another  Letter  to  the  King. — Notes  sent  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  her  Royal  Highness. — Note 
from  her  Royal  Highness  to  the  Lord  Chancellory 
and  the  Answer. 

THE  following  was  the  report  of  the  commissioners. 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty, 
"  YOUR  majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased, 
by  an  instrument  under  your  majesty's  royal  sign 
manual,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report, 
to  'authorize,  empower,  and  direct  us  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  certain  written  declarations,  touch- 
ing the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
of  Wales,  an  abstract  of  which  had  been  laid  before 
your  majesty,  and  to  examine  upon  oath  such 
persons  as  we  should  see  fit,  touching  and  concern- 
ing the  same,  and  to  report  to  your  majesty  the 
result  of  such  examinations,'  we  have,  in  dutiful 
obedience  to  your  majesty's  commands,  proceeded 
to  examine  the  several  witnesses,  the  copies  of 
whose  depositions  we  have  hereunto  annexed  ;  and, 
in  further  execution  of  the  said  commands,  we 


now  most  respectfully  submit  to  your  majesty  the 
report  of  these  examinations  as  it  has  appeared  to 
us :  but  we  beg  leave  at  the  same  time  humbly  to 
refer  your  majesty,  for  more  complete  information, 
to  the  examinations  themselves,  in  order  to  correct 
any  error  of  judgment  into  which  we  may  have 
unintentionally  fallen,  with  respect  to  any  part  of 
this  business.  On  a  reference  to  the  above  men- 
tioned declarations,  as  the  necessary  foundation  of 
all  our  proceedings,  we  found  that  they  consisted 
in  certain  statements,  which  had  been  laid  before 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  respecting 
tne  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  the  princess. 
That  these  statements  not  only  imputed  to  her 
royal  highness  great  impropriety  and  indecency  of 
behaviour,  but  expressly  asserted,  partly  on  the 
ground  of  certain  alleged  declarations  from  the 
princess's  own  mouth,  and  partly  on  the  personal 
observation  of  the  informants,  the  following  most 
important  facts;  viz.  That  her  royal  highness  had 
been  pregnant  in  the  year  1802,  in  consequence  of 
an  illicit  intercourse,  and  that  she  had  in  the  same 
year  been  secretly  delivered  of  a  male  child,  which 
child  had  ever  since  that  period  been  brought  up 
by  her  royal  highness,  in  her  own  house,  and  under 
her  immediate  inspection. 

"  These  allegations  thus  made,  had,  as  we  found, 
been  followed  by  declarations  from  other  persons, 
who  had  not  indeed  spoken  to  the  important  facts 


of  the  pregnancy  or  delivery  of  her  royal  highness, 
but  had  related  other  particulars,  in  themselves  ex- 
tremely suspicious,  and  still  more  so  when  connect- 
ed with  the  assertions  already  mentioned. 

"  In  the  painful  situation  in  which  his  royal  high- 
ness was  placed  by  these  communications,  we  learnt 
that  his  royal  highness  had  adopted  the  only  course 
which  could,  in  our  judgment,  with  propriety  be 
followed.  When  informations  such  as  these  had 
been  thus  confidently  alleged,  and  particularly  de- 
tailed, and  had  been  in  some  degree  supported  by 
collateral  evidence,  applying  to  other  points  of  the 
same  nature  (though  going  to  a  far  less  extent,) 
one  line  only  could  be  pursued. 

"  Every  sentiment  of  duty  to  your  majesty,  and 
of  concern  for  the  public  welfare,  required  that 
these  particulars  should  not  be  withheld  from  your 
majesty,  to  whom  more  particularly  belonged  the 
cognizance  of  a  matter  of  state,  so  nearly  touching 
the  honour  of  your  majesty's  royal  Family,  and,  by 
possibility,  affecting  the  succession  of  your  majesty's 
crown. 

"  Your  majesty  had  been  pleased,  on  your  part, 
to  view  the  subject  in  the  same  light.  Consider- 
ing it  as  a  matter  which,  on  every  account,  de 
manded  the  most  immediate  investigation,  your 
majesty  had  thought  fit  to  commit  into  our  h'ands 
the  duty  of  ascertaining,  in  the  first  instance,  what 

degree  of  credit  was  due  to  the  informations,  and 

Cc 
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thereby  enabling  your  majesty  to  decide  what 
further  conduct  to  adopt  concerning  them. 

"  On  this  review;  therefore,  of  the  matters  thus 
alleged,  and  of  the  course  hitherto  pursued  upon 
them,  we  deemed  it  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to 
examine  those  persons  in  whose  declarations  the 
occasion  for  this  inquiry  had  originated.  Because 
if  they,  on  being  examined  upon  oath,  had  re- 
tracted OP  varied  their  assertions,  all  necessity  for 
further  investigation  might  possrbly  have  been  pre- 
cluded. 

**  We  accordingly  first  examined  on  oath  the 
principal  informants,  sir  John  Douglas,  and  Char- 
lotte his  wife;  who  both  positively  swore,  the 
former  to  his  having  observed  the  fact  of  the  preg- 
nancy of  her  royal  highness,  and,  the  latter  to  all 
the  important  particulars  contained  in  her  former 
declaration,  and  above  referred  to.  Their  examin- 
ations are  annexed  to  this  report,  and  are  circum- 
stantial and  positive. 

"  The  most  material  of  those  allegations,  into  the 
truth  of  which  we  had  been  directed  to  inquire, 
being  thus  far  supported  by  the  oath  of  the  parties 
from  whom  they  had  proceeded,  we  then  felt  it 
our  duty  to  follow  up  the  inquiry  by  the  examin- 
ation of  such  other  persons  as  we  judged  best  able 
to  afford  us  information,  as  to  the  facts  in  question. 

"  We  thought  it  beyond  all  doubt  that,  in  this 
course  of  inquiry,  many  particulars  must  be  learnt 
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"''•  i ' 
which  would  be  necessarily  conclusive  on  the  truth 

or  falsehood  of  these  declarations.  So  many  per- 
sons must  have  been  witnesses  to  the  appearances 
of  an  actually  existing  pregnancy ;  so  many  cir- 
cumstances must  have  been  attendant  upon  a  real 
delivery;  and  difficulties  so  numerous  and  insur- 
mountable must  have  been  involved  in  any  attempt 
to  account  for  the  infant  in  question,  as  the  child 
of  another  woman,  if  it  had  been  in  fact  the  child 
of  the  princess ;  that  we  entertained  a  full  and  con- 
fident expectation  of  arriving  at  complete  proof, 
either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  on  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

"  This  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  We 
are  happy  to  declare  to  your  majesty  our  perfect 
conviction  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever 
for  believing  that  the  child  now  with  the  princess 
is  the  child  of  her  royal  highness,  or  that  she  was 
delivered  of  any  child  in  the  year  1802;  npr  has 
any  thing  appeared  to  us  which  would  warrant  the 
belief  that  she  was  pregnant  in  that  year,  or  at  any 
other  period  within  the  compass  of  our  inquiries. 

"  The  identity  of  the  child  now  with  the  prin- 
cess, its  parentage,  the  place  and  the  date  of  its 
birth,  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of  its  being 
first  taken  under  her  royal  highness's  protection, 
are  all  established  by  such  a  concurrence  both  of 
positive  and  circumstantial  evidence,  as  can,  in  our 
judgment,,  leave'  no  question  on  this  part  of  the 
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subject.  That  child  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  born 
in  the  Brownlow-street  hospital,  on  the  llth  day  of 
July,  1802,  of  the  body  of  Sophia  Austin,  and  was 
first  brought  to  the  princess's  house  in  the  month  of 
November  following.  Neither  should  we  be  more 
warranted  in  expressing  any  doubt  respecting  the 
alleged  pregnancy  of  the  princess,  as  stated  in  the 
original  declarations, — a  fact  so  fully  contradicted, 
and  by  so  many  witnesses,  to  whom,  if  true,  it 
must,  in  various  ways,  have  been  known,  tbat  we 
cannot  think  it  entitled  to  the  smallest  credit.  The 
testimonies  on  these  two  points  are  contained  in 
the  annexed  depositions  and  letters.  We  have 
not  partially  abstracted  them  in  this  report,  lest, 
by  any  unintentional  omission,  we  might  weaken 
their  effect ;  but  we  humbly  offer  to  your  majesty 
this  our  clear  and  unanimous  judgment  upon  them, 
formed  on  full  deliberation,  and  pronounced  with- 
out hesitation  on  the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry. 

"  We  do  not  however  feel  ourselves  at  liberty, 
much  as  we  should  wish  it,  to  close  our  report  here. 
Besides  the  allegations  of  the  pregnancy  and  de- 
livery of  the  princess,  those  declarations,  on  the 
whole  of  which  your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
command  us  to  inquire  and  report,  contain,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  other  particulars  respecting 
the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness,  such  as  must, 
especially  considering  her  exalted  rank  and  station. 
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necessarily  give  occasion  to  very  unfavourable  in- 
terpretations. 

'*  From  the  various  depositions  and  proofs  an- 
nexed to  this  report,  particularly  from  the  examim 
ations  of  Robert  Bidgood,  William  Cole,  Frances 
Lloyd,  and  Mrs.  Lisle,  your  majesty  will  perceive 
that  several  strong  circumstances  of  this  description 
have  been  positively  sworn  to  by  witnesses,  who 
cannot,  in  our  judgment,  be  suspected  of  any  un- 
favourable bias,  and  whose  veracity,  in  this  respect, 
we  have  seen  no  ground  to  question. 

"  On  the  precise  bearing  and  effect  of  the  facts 
thus  appearing,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide ;  these  we 
submit  to  your  majesty's  wisdom  :  but  we  conceive 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  report  on  this  part  of  the  in- 
quiry, as  distinctly  as  on  the  former  facts :  that  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  facts  of  pregnancy  and  de- 
livery are  to  our  minds  satisfactorily  disproved,  so 
on  the  other  hand  we  think  that  the  circumstances 
to  which  we  now  refer,  particularly  those  stated  to 
have  passed  between  her  royal  highness  and  captain 
Manby,  must  be  credited  until  they  shall  receive 
some  decisive  contradiction  ;  and,  if  true,  ^re  justly 
entitled  to  the  most  serious  consideration. 

"We  cannot  close  this  report,  without  humbly 
assuring  your  majesty,  that  it  was,  on  every  ac- 
count, our  anxious  wish  to  have  executed  this  deli- 
cate trust  with  as  little  publicity  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  would  possibly  allow  ;  and  we  entreat  your 
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majesty's  permission  to  express  our  full  persuasion, 
that  if  this  wish  has  been  disappointed,  the  failure 
is  not  impu table  to  any  thing  unnecessarily  said  or 
done  by  us. 

"  All  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  your 
majesty. 

(Signed)         ERSKINE,  . 
SPENCER, 
GRENVILLE, 

July  14,  1806.  ELLENBOROUGH." 

Here  follow  copies  of  the  depositions  already 
given. 

Her  royal  highness  being  now  for  the  first  time, 
apprised  of  the  allegations  against  her,  sent  the 
following  letter  to  his  majesty  : 

"  SlRE,  Blackheath,  Aug.  12,  1806. 

"  With  the  deepest  feelings  of  gratitude  to  your 
majesty,  I  take  the  first  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
having  received,  as  yesterday  only,  the  report  from 
the  lords  commissioners  which  was  dated  from  the 
14th  of  July.  It  was  brought  by  lord  Erskine's 
footman,  'directed  to  the  princess  of  Wales ;  besides 
a  note  enclosed,  the  contents  of  which  were,  that 
lord  Erskine  sent  the  evidences  and  report  by 
commands  of  his  majesty.  I  had  reason  to  flatter 
myself  that  the  lords  commissioners  would  not 
have  given  in  the  report,  before  they  had  been  pro- 
perly informed  of  various  circumstances,  which 
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must,  for  a  feeling  and  delicate-minded  woman,  be 
very  unpleasant  to  have  spread,  without  having  the 
means  to  exculpate  herself.     But  I  can  in  the  face 
of  the  Almighty  assure  your  majesty  that  your 
daughter-in-law  is  innocent,  and  her  conduct  un- 
questionable; free  from  all  the  indecorums  and  im- 
proprieties which  are  imputed  to  her  at  present  by 
the  lords   commissioners,   upon    the   evidence   of 
persons,   who   speak   as   falsely  as   sir   John  and 
lady  Douglas  themselves.      Your  majesty  can  be 
sure  that  I  shall  be  anxious  to  give  the  most  solemn 
denial  in  my  power  to  all  the  scandalous  stories  of 
Bidgood  and  Cole ;  to  make  my  conduct  be  cleared 
in  the  most  satisfactory  way  for  the  tranquillity  of 
your  majesty,  for  the  honour  of  your  illustrious 
family,   and    the    gratification   of   your    afflicted 
daughter-in-law.     In  the  mean  time  I  can  safely 
trust  your  majesty's  gracious  justice  to  recollect, 
that  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  com- 
missioners have  given  credit  to  the  infamous  stories 
charged  against  me,  was  taken  behind  my  back, 
without  my  having  any  opportunity  to  contradict 
or  explain  any  thing,  or  even  to  point  out  those 
persons  who  might  have  been  called,  to  prove  the 
little  credit  which  was  due  to  some  of  the  witnesses, 
from    their   connexion   with   sir   John   and    lady 
Douglas ;   and  the  absolute  falsehood  of  parts  of 
the  evidence  which  could  have  been  completely 
contradicted.     Oh!  gracious  king,  I  now  look  for 
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that  happy  moment  when  I  may  be  allowed  to  ap- 
pear again  before  your  majesty's  eyes,  and  receive 
once  more  the  assurance  from  your  majesty's  owir 
mouth  that  I  have  your  gracious  protection  ;  and 
that  you  will  not  discard  me  from  your  friendship, 
of  which  your  majesty  has  been  so  condescending 
to  give  me  so  many  marks  of  kindness ;  and  which 
must  be  my  only  support,  and  my  only  consolation, 
in  this  country.  I  remain  with  sentiments  of  the 
highnest  esteem,  veneration,  and  unfeigned  attach- 
ment, 

"  Sire, 

"  Your  majesty's  most  dutiful,  submissive, 
and  humble  daughter-in-law  and  subject, 

"  CAROLINE." 

To  the  King. 

After  perusing  the  evidences  and  report,  her 
royal  highness,  by  the  ad  vice  of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval, 
who,  from  the  residence  of  his  family  at  Blackheath, 
was  at  this  time  honored  with  her  royal  high  ness's 
confidence,  the  following  note  was  sent  to  the  lord 
Chancellor,  with  the  following  letter  enclosed  for 
his  majesty : 

"Montague  House,  Aug.  17th,  1806. 

"  The  princess  of  Wales  desires  the  lord  Chan- 
cellor to  present  her  humble  duty  to  the  king,  and 
to  lay  before  his  majesty  the  accompanying  letter 
and  papers.  The  princess  makes  this  communica- 


tion  by  his  lordship's  hands,  because  it  relates  to 
the  papers  with  which   she  has   been   furnished 
.  through  his  lordship  by  his  Majesty's  commands. 
To  the  lord  Chancellor. 

"SjRE,  Aug.  17th,  1806. 

"  Upon  receiving  the  copy  of  the  report  made  to 
your  majesty  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  certain  charges  against  my  conduct,  I 
lost  no  time  in  returning  to  your  majesty  my  heart- 
felt thanks  for  you  majesty's  goodness  in  command- 
ing that  copy  to  be  communicated  to  me. 

"  I  wanted  no  adviser,  but  my  own  heart,  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  protec- 
tion which  I  have  uniformly  received  from  your 
majesty.  I  needed  no  caution,  or  reserve,  in  ex- 
pressing my  confident  reliance,  that  that  kindness 
and  protection  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  me, 
on  this  trying  occasion ;  and  that  your  majesty's 
justice  would  not  suffer  your  mind  to  be  affected, 
to  my  disadvantage,  by  any  part  of  a  report, 
founded  upon  partial  evidence,  taken  in  my  absence, 
upQn  charges,  not  yet  communicated  to  me,  until 
your  majesty  had  heard  what  might  be  alleged  in 
my  behalf,  in  answer  to  it.  But  your  majesty  will 
not  be  surprised,  nor  displeased,  that  I,  a  woman, 
a  stranger  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  your  majesty's 
kingdom,  under  charges,  aimed,  originally,  at  my 

life  and  honour,  should  hesitate  to  determine  in 

Dd 
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what  manner  1  ought  to  act,  even  under  the  present 
circumstances,  with  respect  to  *sueh  accusations, 
without  the  assistance  of  advice  in  which  I  could 
confide.  And  I  have  had  submitted  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  respecting  the  copies  of  the 
papers  with  which  I  have  been  furnished.  And  I 
humbly  solicit  from  your  majesty's  gracious  con- 
descension and  justice  a  compliance  with  the  re- 
quests which  arise  out  of  them. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  observed  to  me, 
that  these  copies  of  the  report,  and  of  the  accom- 
panying papers,  have  come  unauthenticated  by  the 
signature  of  any  person,  high  or  low,  whose  veracity, 
or  even  accuracy,  is  pledged  for  their  correctness, 
or  to  whom  resort  might  be  had,  if  it  should  be 
necessary  hereafter,  to  establish  that  these  papers 
are  correct  copies  of  the  originals.  I  am  far  from 
insinuating  that  the  want  of  such  attestations  w as- 
intentional.  No  doubt  it  was  omitted  through 
inadvertence;  but  its  importance  is  particularly 
confirmed  by  the  state  in  which  the  copy  of  Mrs. 
Lisle's  examination  has  been  transmitted  to  me. 
For  in  the  third  page  of  that  examination  there 
have  been  two  erasures :  on  one  of  which  some 
Words  have  been  subsequently  introduced,  ap- 
parently in  a  dijferent  hand-writing  from  the  body 
of  the  examination ;  and  the  passage,  as  it  stands, 
is  probably  incorrect,  because  the  phrase  is  unin- 
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telligible.  And  this  occurs  in  an  important  part 
of  her  examination. 

"  The  humble,  but  earnest  request,  which  I  have 
t©  make  to  your  majesty,  which  is  suggested  by 
this  observation,  is,  that  your  majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  direct,  that  the  report,  and 
the  papers  which  accompany  it,  and  which,  for 
that  purpose,  I  venture  to  transmit  to  your  majesty 
with  this  letter,  maybe  examined,  and  '  then  re^ 
toned  to  me,  authenticated  as  correct,  under  the 
signature  of  some  person,  who,  having  attested  their 
accuracy,  ;may  be  able  to  prove  it. 

"In  the  second  place, it  has  been  observed  to 
me,  that  the  report  proceeds,  by  reference  to  certain 
written  declarations,  which  the  commissioners  de- 
scribe as  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  which  contain,  as  I  presume,  the 
charge  or  information  against  my  conduct.  Yet 
copies  of  these  written  declarations  have  not  been 
given  to  me.  They  are  described,  indeed,  in  the 
report,  as  consisting  in  certain  statements  respect- 
ing my  conduct,  imputing  not  only  gross  impro- 
priety of  behaviour,  but  expressly  asserting  facts 
of  the  most  confirmed  and  abandoned  criminality, 
for  which,  if  true,  my  life  might  be  forfeited.  These 
are  stated  to  have  been  followed  by  declarations 
from  other  persons,  who,  though  not  speaking  to 
the  same  facts,  had  relate*!  other  particulars,,  hi 
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themselves  extremely  suspicious,  and  still  more  so, 
as  connected  with  the  assertions  already  mentioned. 

"  On  this,  it  is  observed  to  me,  that  it  is  most 
important  that  I  should  know  the  extent,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  charges  or  informations  against 
me,  and  by  what  accusers  they  have  been  made ; 
whether  I  am  answering  the  charges  of  one  set  of 
accusers,  or  more.  Whether  the  authors  of  the 
original  declarations,  who  may  be  collected  from 
the  report  to  be  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  are 
my  only  accusers ;  and  the  declarations  which  are 
said  to  have  followed,  are  the  declarations  of  per- 
sons adduced  as  witnesses  by  sir  John  and  lady 
Douglas  to  confirm  their  accusation  ;  or  whethei 
such  declarations  are  the  charges  of  persons  who 
have  made  themselves,  also  the  authors  of  distinct 
accusations  against  me. 

"  The  requests  which,  I  humbly  hope,  your  ma- 
jesty will  think  reasonable  and  just  to  grant,  and 
which  are  suggested  by  these  further  observations, 
are, 

"  First,  That  your  majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct,  that  I  should  be  furnished  with 
copies  of  these  declarations ;  and,  if  they  are  rightly 
described  in  the  report,  as  the  necessary  foundation 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  your 
majesty  could  not,  I  am  persuaded,  but  have 
graciously  intended,  in  directing  that  I  should  be 
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furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  report,  that  I  should 
also  see  this  essential  part  of  the  proceeding,  the 
foundation  on  which  it  rests. 

"  Secondly,  That  I  may  be  informed  whether  I 
have  one  or  more,  and  how  many  accusers ;  and 
who  they  are;  as  the  weight  and  credit  of  the 
accusation  cannot  but  be  much  affected  by  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  originates. 

"  Thirdly,  That  I  may  be  informed  of  the  time 
when  the  declarations  were  made.  For  the  weight 
and  crealit  of  the  accusation  must,  also,  be  much 
affected  by  the  length  of  time  which  my  accusers 
may  have  been  contented  to  have  been  the  silent 
depositories  of  those  heavy  matters  of  guilt  and 
charge.  And, 

"  Lastly,  That  your  majesty's  goodness  will  se- 
cure to  me  a  speedy  return  of  these  papers,  ac- 
companied, I  trust,  with  the  further  information 
which  1  have  solicited ;  but  at  all  events  a  speedy 
return  of  them.  And  your  majesty  will  see,  that 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  I  make  this  last  re- 
quest, when  your  majesty  is  informed,  that  though 
the  report  appears  to  have  been  made^  upon  the 
14th  of  July,  yet  it  was  not  sent  to  me  till  the 
llth  of  the  present  month.  A  similar  delay,  I 
should,  of  all  things,  deplore.  For  it  is  with  re- 
luctance that  I  yield  to  those  suggestions,  which 
have  induced  me  to  lay  these,  my  humble  requests, 
before  your  majesty,  since  they  must,  at  all  events, 
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In  some  degree,  delay  the  arrival  of  that  moment 
to  which  I  look  forward  with  so  earnest  and  ^ager 
an  impatience;  when  I  confidently  feel  I  shall 
completely  satisfy  your  majesty,  that  the  whole  of 
these  charges  are  alike  unfounded ;  as  are  all  parts 
t)f  the  same  conspiracy  against  me.  Your  majesty, 
so  satisfied,  will,  I  can  have  no  doubt,  be  as  anxious 
as  myself  to  secure  to  me  that  redress  which  the 
laws  of  your  kingdom  (administering,  under  your 
majesty's  just  dispensation,  equal  protection  and 
justice  to  every  description  <of  your  majesty's 
subjects,)  are  prepared  to  afford  to  those  who  are 
so  deeply  injured  as  I  have  been.  That  I  have  in 
this  case  the  strongest  claim  to  your  majesty's 
justice,  I  am  confident  I  shall  prove :  but  I  cannot, 
as  I  am  advised,  so  satisfactorily  establish  that 
claim,  till  your  majesty's  goodness  shall  have  di- 
rected me  to  be  furnished  with  an  authentic  state- 
ment of  the  actual  charges  against  me,  and  that 
additional  information  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
letter  most  humbly,  yet  earnestly  to  implore. 
"  I  am, 

"SlRE, 

•"Your  majesty's  most  dutiful,  submissive, 
and  humble  daughter-in-law, 

Montague  House.  t(  C.  P." 

To  the,  King. 

The  following  notes  were  afterwards  sent  by  the 
lord  Chancellor  to  the  princess  of  Wales 
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Aug.  20th,  1806. 

The  lord  chancellor  has  the  honour  to  return  to 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales  the  box, 
as  he  received  it  this  morning  from  his  majesty.  It 
contains  the  papers  he  formerly  sent  to  her  royal 
highness,  and  which  he  sends  as  they  are,  thinking 
tha4  it  may  be  in  the  mean  time  most  agreeable  'to- 
her  royal  highness-. 

"  The  reason  of  their  not  having  been  authenti- 
cated by  the  lord  chancellor,  was;  that  he  received 
them  as  copies  from  earl  Spencer,  who  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  originals ;  and  he  could  not  therefore, 
with  propriety,  da  so,  not  having  himself  compared 
them ;  but  her  royal  highness  may  depend  upon 
having  other  copies  sent  to  her,  which  have  been 
duly  examined  and  certified  to  be  so, 

"  The  box  will  be  delivered  to  one  of  her  royal 
highness's  pages  in  waiting,  by  the  principal  officer 
attendant  upon  the  lord  chancellor,  and  he  trusts 
he  shall  find  full  credit  with  her  royal  highness, 
that  in  sending  a  servant  formerly  with  the  papers, 
the  moment  he  received  them  (no  messenger  being 
in  waiting,  and  the  officers  who  attend  him  being 
detained  by  their  duties  in  court,)  he  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  intended  any  possible  disrespect, 
which  he  is  incapable  of  shewing  to  any  lady,  but 
most  especially  to  any  member  of  his  majesty's 
royal  family. 
"  To  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales." 
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"  Lincoln'*  Inn  Field,  Aug.  24th,  1806 

"  His  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  transmit  to  me 
the  letter  which  he  has  received  from  your  royal 
highness,  dated  the  *  17th  inst.  and  to  direct  that 
I  should  communicate  the  same  to  the  lords  com- 
missioners, who  had  been  commanded  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  report  to  his  majesty  on  the  matters  therein 
referred  to ;  and  I  have  now  received  his  majesty's 
further  commands,  in  consequence  of  that  letter,  to 
acquaint  your  royal  highness,  that  when  I  trans- 
mitted to  your  royal  highness,  by  the  king's  com- 
mands and  under  my  signature,  the  copies  of  offi- 
cial papers,  which  had  been  laid  before  his  majesty, 
those  papers  were  judged  thereby  duly  authenti- 
cated, according,  to  the  usual  course  and  forms  of 
office;  and  sufficiently  so,  for  the  purposes  for 
which  his  majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
direct  them  to  be  communicated  to  your  royal 
highness. 

That,  nevertheless,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  reason  for  his  majesty's  declining  a  compliance 
with  the  request  which  your  royal  highness  has  been 
advised  to  rnake,  that  those  copies  should,  after 
being  examined  with  the  originals,  be  attested  by 
some  person  to  be  named  for  that  purpose ;  and 
that,  if  your  royal  highness  will  do  jne  the  honour 
to  transmit  them  to  me,  they  shall  be  examined 
and  attested  accordingly,  after  correcting  any  errors 
that  may  have  occurred  in  the  copying. 
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"  His  majesty  has  further  authorized  me  to  ac* 
quaint  your  royal  highness,  that  he  is  graciously 
pleased,  on  your  royal  highness's  request,  to  con- 
sent that  copies  of  the  written  declarations  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  lords  commissioners,  should 
be  transmitted  to  your  royal  highness,  and  that 
the  same  will  be  transmitted  accordingly,  so  soon 
as  they  can  be  transcribed.' 


M  The  lord  chancellor  has  the  honour  to  add  to> 
the  above  official  communication,  that  his  purse- 
bearer  respectfully  waits  her  royal  highness's  com- 
mands, in  case  it  should  be  her  royal  highness's 
pleasure  to  return  the  papers  by  him. 
"  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales? 

$$$      .    ,  .«£  *-rs  ,-:?vY;-;.  rivGo  li&fcy  • 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Aug.  29th.  180(5, 

*  The  lord  chancellor  has  the  honour  to  transmit 
to  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales  the 
papers  desired  by  her  royal  highness,  just  as  he  re* 
ceived  them  a  few  minutes  ago  from  earl  Spencer, 
with  the  note  accompanying  them." 

These  papers  were  the  original  declarations  on 

which  the  inquiry  proceeded. 

i 

•f.-f-  *  -\' 

The  following  letter  was  soon  after  sent  by  the 
princess  of  Wales  to  the  lord  chancellor. 

Aug.  31  at,  1805. 

*  Her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales  r.o-  < 

E  e 


quaint*  the  lord  chancellor  that  the  gentleman 
with  whom  her  royal  highness  advises,  and  who* 
had  possession  of  the  copies  of  the  official  papers 
communicated  to  her  royal  highness  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  returned  from  the  country  late  yesteiv 
day  evening.  Upon  the  subject  of  transmitting 
these  papers  to  the  lord  chancellor,  for  the  purpose 
of  their  being  examined,  and  authenticated,  and 
then  returned  to  her  royal  highness,  he  states,  that 
i$:  cpnsequence  of  the  lord  chancellor's  ass^-rance, 
contained  in,  his  note  of  the  2Qth  instant,  ttyat,  her 
royal  highness  might  depend  upon  having  oilier 
copies  sent  to  her,  which  had  been  duly  examined, 
and  certified  to  be  so ;  he  has  relied  upon  bejng 
able  to  reefer  to  those  already  sent,.  ari$  therefore  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  part  with  them  at  pre- 
sent* and  her  royal  highness  therefore  hopes,  that 
the,  .ord  chancellor  will  procure  for  her  the  other 
authenticated  copies  which  his  lordship  promised  in 
his  note  of  the  20th  inst, 

"  With  respect  to  the  copies  already  sent,  being, 
as  the  lord  chancellor  expresses  it,  in  his  letter  of 
the  24th  inst  "judged  t®  be  duly  authenticated 
according  to  the  usual  course  and  forms  of  office, 
and  sufficiently  so  for  the  purpose  for  which  his 
friajesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  direct  them 
to  be  communicated  to  his  royal  highness*  because 
they  were  transmitted  to  her  by  the  king's  com 
rfiands,  and  tinder  \m  lordship's,  signature/Wher 
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rbyfcl  highness  could  never  have  wished  for  a  more 
authentic  attestation,  if  she  had  conceived  that  they 
We^e  authenticated  under  such  signature.  But  she 
cOlild  mi  think  that  the  mere  signature  of  his  lord- 
ship, on  th§  fctlitside  of  the  envelope  which  con- 
tained them,  could  afford  any  authenticity  to  the 
thirty  papers  which  that  envelope  contained ;  or 
tidiild*  in  dtty  ftianfler,  identify  any  of  those  papers 
a3  having  been  Contained  in  that  envelope.  And  she 
had  felt  herself  Confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  hitf 
lords-hip's  saying,  in  his  note  of  the  !20th  in&t..  "Jthat 
the  reason  of  their  not  having  been  authenticated 
by  the  lofd  chancellor  was,  that  he  received  them 
as  copies  from  earl  Spencer,  who  was  in  possession 
of  the  originals,  and  he  tould  not  therefore  with  pro- 
priety do  so>  not  having  himself  compared  them,  ul 
*  "  Her  royal  higbtiess  takes  this  opportunity  of 
Acknowledging  the  feeeipt  erf  the  declarations  re* 
ferred  to  in  the  £ornmissiotie*s'  report," 
'*•  Tt>  the  Lord  Chancellor" 

'.-•fit 

The  Answer 

a  Lincoln's  Inn  Field'*,  Sept.  2d,  1«06; 

*  The  Idfd  ehaticellor  has  taken  the  earliest  op- 
portunity in  his  power  of  complying  with  tb£ 
dishes  of  hex4  rdval  highness  the  princess  of  Wales. 

•/  C3  ft.  *  » 

He  made  the  promise  of  other  copies,  without  any 
co&iiminieatiori  with  the  other  commissioners, 
wholly  from  a  desire  to  shew  every  kind  of  respect 
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and  accommodation  to  her  royal  highness,  in  any 
thing  consistent  with  his  duty,  and  not  at  all  from 
any  idea  that  the  papers,  as  originally  sent,  (though 
there  might  be  errors  in  the  copying)  were  not 
sufficiently  authenticated.  An  opinion  which  he 
is  obliged  to  say  he  is  not  removed  from ;  never- 
theless the  lord  chancellor  has  a  pleasure  in  con- 
forming to  her  royal  highness's  wishes,  and  has  the 
honour  to  inclose  the  attested  copies  of  the  deppsi- 
tions,  as  he  has  received  them  from  earl  Spencer. 
"  To  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales? 

, 

To  the  King. 
"Smr-, 

"  Impressed  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude for  the  countenance  and  protection  which  I 
have  hitherto  uniformly  received  from  your  majesty, 
I  approach  you,  with  a  heart  undismayed,  upon 
this  occasion,  so  awful  and  momentous  to  my  cha- 
racter, my  honour,  and  my  happiness.  I  should 
indeed,  (under  charges  such  as  have  now  been 
brought  against  me,)  prove  myself  undeserving  of 
the  continuance  of  that  countenance  and  protection, 
and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  high  station  which 
I  hold  in  your  majesty's  illustrious  family,  if  I 
sought  for  any  partiality,  for  any  indulgence,  for 
any  thing  more  than  what  is  due  to  me  in  justice. 
My  entire  confidence  in  your  majesty's  virtues  as- 
sures me  that  I- cannot  meet  with  less. 
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"The  situation  which  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to 
hold  in  your  majesty's  good  opinion  and  esteem  ; 
my  station  in  your  majesty's  august  family;  my  life, 
my  honour,  and  through  mine,  the  honour  of  your 
majesty's  family  have  been  attacked.  Sir  John  and 
lady  Douglas  have  attempted  to  support  a  direct- 
and  precise  charge,  by^  which  they  have  dared  to" 
impfute  to  me  the  enormous  guilt  of  high  treason, 
committed  in  the  foul  crime  of  adultery.  In  this 
charge,  the  extravagance  of  their  malice  has  de- 
feated itself.  The  report  of  the  lords  commissioners, 
acting  under  your  majesty's  warrant,  has  most 
fully  cleared  me  of  that  charge.  But  there  remain 
imputations,  strangely  sanctioned,  and  counte- 
nanced by  that  report,  on  which  I  cannot  remain 
silent  without  incurring  the  most  fatal  consequences 
to  my  honour  and  character.  For  it  states  to  your 
majesty,  that  "  the  circumstances  detailed  against 
me  must  be  credited,  till  they  are  decisively  con- 
tradicted." 

M  To  contradict,  with  as  much  decision  as  the  con 
tradiction  of  an  accused  can  convey ;  to  expose  the 
injustice  and  malice  of  my  enemies ;  to  shew  the 
utter  impossibility  of  giving  credit  to  their  testi- 
mony ;  and  to  vindicate  my  own  innocence,  will  be 
the  objects,  Sire,  of  this  letter.  In  the  course  of 
my  pursuing  these  objects,  I  shall  have  much  to 
complain  of,  in  the  substance  of  the  proceeding  it* 

self,  and  much  IM  the  manner  of  conducting  it. 

'* 

V 

v 
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That  any  of  these  charges  should  ever  have  been 
entertained,  upon  testimony  So  little  worthy  of  be* 
lief,  which  betrayed,  in  every  sentence,  the  malice 
in  which  it  originated ;  that,  even  if  they  were  en* 
tertained  at  all,  your  majesty  should  have  been  ad* 
vised  to  pass  by  the  ordinary  legal  modes  of  inquiry 
into  such  high  crimes,  and  to  refer  them  to  a  com- 
mission, open  to  all  the  objections  which  I  shall 
have  to  state  to  such  a  mode  of  inquiry:  that  the 
commissioners,  after  having  negatived  the  principal 
charge  of  substantive  crime,  should  have  entertained 
considerations  of  matters  that  amounted  to  no  legal 
offence,  and  which  were  adduced,  not  as  substantive 
charges  in  themselves,  but  as  matters  in  support  of 
the  principal  accusation ;  that  through  the  pressure? 
mid  weight  of  their  official  occupations,  they  did 
hot,  perhaps  could  not,  bestow  that  attention  on 
the  case,  which,  if  given  to  it,  must  have  enabled 
them  to  detect  the  villany  and  falsehood  of  my 
accusers,  and  their  foul  conspiracy  against  me ;  and 
must  have  preserved  my  character  from  the  weighty 
imputation  which  the  authority  of  the  commis- 
sioners has,  for  a  time,  cast  upon  it ;  but,  above  all, 
that  they  should,  upon  this  ex  parte  examination, 
without  hearing  one  word  that  I  could  urge,  have 
reported  to  your  majesty  an  opinion  on  these  matters 
so  prejudicial  to  my  honour,  and  from  which  I  can 
have  no  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  (because 
the  charges,  constituting  no  legal  offence,  cannot 
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be  made  the  ground  of  a  judicial  inquiry  ;)~Thes«> 
and  many  other  circumstances  connected,  with  the 
length  of  the  proceeding,  which  have  etmslly  aggra- 
vated, to  my  feelings,  the  pain  necessarily  attemfeftb 
upon  this  inquiry,  I  shall  not  tjc?  able  to* -refrain 
from  stating,  ancj  urging,  as*  matters  of  serkms  la- 
mentation at  least,  if  not  of  well-grounded  coca* 
plaint. 

"  Is.  eomtneifcbmg  upon- .any-  part  ©£  the  eimita* 
stances  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  o£ 
inquiry,  whatever  observations  I  may 
to  make  upon  any  of  them,  I  trust  I  never  shall 
forget  what  is  due  to  officers  in  high  station  and 
employment  under  your  majesty.  No  apologyr 
therefore,  can  be  required  for  any  reserve  in  my 
expressions  towards  thena.  But  if,  in  vindicating 
my  innocence  against  the  injustice  and  malice  of 
my  enemies,  I  should  appear  to  your  majesty  not 
to  express  myself  with  all  the  warmth  and  indig- 
nation which  innocence,  so  foully  calumniated, 
must  feel,  your  majesty  will,  I  truat,  not  attribute 
iny  forbearance  to  any  insensibility  to  the  grievous- 
injuries  I  have  sustained;  but  will  graciously  be 
pleased  to  ascribe  it  to  the  restraint  I  have  imposed 
upon  myself*  lest,  in  endeavouring  to  describe  i« 
just  terms  the  motives,  the  conduct,  the  perjury, 
and  all  the  foul  ctrcum stances  which  v  characterise 
and  establish  the  malice- of  ray  accusers,  I  might 
use  taigufl((0t:  which,  though  nofc  unjustly  applied 
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to  them,  might  be  improper  to  be  used  by  me  to 
any  body,  or  unfit  to  be  employed  by  any  body 
humbly,  respectfully,  and  dutifully  addressing  your 
majesty. 

"  That  a  fit  opportunity  has  occurred  for  laying 
.  open  my  heart  to  your  majesty,  perhaps  I  shall, 
hereafter,  have  no  reason  to  lament.  For  more 
than  two  years  I  had  been  informed,  that,  upon 
the  presumption  of  some  misconduct  in  me,  my 
behaviour  had  been  made  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion, and  my  neighbours  and  servants  had  been 
examined  concerning  it.  And  for  some  time  I  had 
received  mysterious  and  indistinct  informations, 
that  some  great  mischief  was  meditated  towards 
me.  And,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  my  very  pe- 
culiar situation,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange, 
that  however  conscious  I  was,  that  I  had  no  just 
cause  of  fear,  I  should  yet  feel  some  uneasiness  on 
this  account.  With  surprise  certainly  (because  the 
first  tidings  were  of  a  kind  to  excite  surprise,)  but 
without  alarm,  I  received  the  intelligence,  that,  for 
some  reason,  a  formal  investigation  of  some  parts 
of  my  conduct  had  been  advised,  and  had  actually 
taken  place.  His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  announced  it  to  me.  He  an- 
nounced to  me,  the  princess  of  Wales,  in  the  first 
communication  made  to  me,  with  respect  to  this 
proceeding,  the  near  approach  of  two  attornies  (one 
of  them,  I  since  find,  the  solicitor  employed  by  Sir 
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John  Douglas,)  claiming  to  enter  my  dwelling, 
With  a  warrant  to  take  away  one  half  of  my  house- 
hold, for  immediate  examination  upon  a  charge 
against  myself.  Of  the  nature  of  that  charge,  I 
was  then  uninformed.  It  now  appears,  it  was  the 
charge  of  high  treason,  committed  in  the  infamous 
crime  of  adultery.  His  royal  highness,  I  am  sure, 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  represent  to  your  majesty, 
that  I  betrayed  no  fear,  that  1  manifested  no  symp- 
toms of  conscious  guilt,  that  I  sought  no  excuses  to 
prepare,  or  to  tutor,  my  servants  for  the  examina- 
tion which  they  were  to  undergo.  The  only  re- 
quest which  I  made  to  his  royal  highness  was,  that 
he  would  have  the  goodness  to  remain  with  me 
till  my  servants  were  gone,  that  he  might  bear 
witness  that  I  had  no  conversation  with  them-  be- 
fore they  went.  In  truth,  sire,  my  anxieties,  under 
a  knowledge  that  some  serious  mischief  was  plan- 
ning against  me,  and  while  I  was  ignorant  of  its 
quality  and  extent,  had  been  so  great,  that  I  could 
not  but  rejoice  at  an  event  which  seemed  to  promise 
me  an  early  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  the 
malice  of  my  enemies  intended  against  me. 

It  has  not  been,  indeed,  without  impatience  the 
most  painful,  that  I  have  passed  the  interval  which 
has  since  elapsed.  When  once  it  was  not  only 
known  to  me,  but  to  the  world  (for  it  was  known  , 
to  the  world)  that  inquiry  of  the  gravest  nature  had 
been  instituted  into  my  conduct,  I  looked  to  the 


'conclusion  with  all  the  eagerness  that  could  belong 
to  an  absolute  conviction,  that  my  innocence  and 
my  honour,  to  the  disgrace  and  confusion  of  my  ac- 
cusers, would  be  established ;  and  that  the  ground- 
less malice  and  injustice  of  the  whole  charge  would 
be  manifested  to  the  world,  as  widely  as  the  calumny 
had  been  circulated.  I  knew  that  the  result  of  an 
ex  parte  inquiry,  from  its  very  nature,  could  not* 
unless  it  fully  asserted  my  entire  innocence,  be  ki 
any  degree  just.  And  I  had  taught  myself  most 
firmly  to  believe*  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that 
any  opinion,  which  could,  in  the  smallest  degree* 
work  a  prejudice  to  my  honour  and  character,  could 
ever  be  expressed  in  any  term-Sj  by  any  persons,  iri 
a  report  upon  a  solemn  formal  inquiry,  and  more 
especially  to  your  majesty,  without  my  having  som£ 
notice,  and  some  opportunity  of  being  heard.  And 
I  was  convinced,  that  if  the  proceeding  allowed 
me,  before  an  opinion  was  expressed,  the  ordinary 
means  which  accused  persons  have  of  vindicating 
their  honour  and  their  innocence,  my  honour  and  my 
mnocense  must*  in  any  opinion  which  could  theh 
be  expressed,  be  fully  vindicated,  and  effectually 
established.  What  then,  Sire,  must  have  been  my 
astonishment,  and  my  dismay,  when  I  saw,  that 
notwithstanding  the  principal  accusation  was  found 
to  be  utterly  false,  yet  some  of  the  witnesses  to  those 
charges  which  were  brought  in  support  of  the  prin- 
cipal accusation,— witnesses,  whom  any  person,  rn 
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terested  to  have  protected  my  character,  would  easily 
have  shewn,  out  of  their  owji  mouths,  to  be  utterly 
unworthy  of  credit,  and  confederates  in  foul  con* 
spiracy  with  my  false  accusers,  are  reported  to  be 
"  free  from  all  suspicion  of  unfavourable  bias;"  their 
veracity,  "  in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners, 
liot  to  be  questioned ;"   and  their  infamous  stories 
and  insinuations  against  me  to  be  "  such  as  deserve 
the  most  serious  consideration,  and  as  must  be 
credited  till  decisively  contradicted.* 
j&t*  The  inquiry,  after  I  thus  had  notice  of  it,  con- 
tinued for  above  *  two  months.    I  venture  not  to 
complain,  as  if  it  had  been  unnecessarily  protracted. 
The  important  duties  and  official  avocations  of  the 
noble  lords  appointed  to  carry  it  on,  may  naturally 
account  for,  and  excuse,  some  delay.  But  however 
excusable  it  may  have  been,  your  majesty  will 
easily  conceive  the  pain  and  anxiety  which  this 
interval  of  suspence  has  occasioned;  and  your  ma 
jesty  will  not  be  surprised,  if  I  further  represent, 
that  I  have  found  a  great  aggravation  of  my  painful 
sufferings  in  the  delay  which  occurred  in  communi- 
cating the  report  to  me.   For  though  it  is  dated  on 
the  14th  July,  I  did  not  receive  it,  notwithstanding 
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^*  The  time  that  the  inquiry  was  pending,  after  this  notice  of  it/  is 
here  confounded  with  the  time  which  elapsed  before  the  report  was 
communicated  to  her  royal  highness.  The  inquiry  itself  only  lasted  to 
the  14th  or  16th  of  July,  which  is  but  between  five  and  six  weeks  from 
the  7th  of  June. 
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your  majesty's  gracious  commands,  till  the  llth  of 
August.  It  was  due  unquestionably  to  your  ma- 
jesty, that  the  result  of  an  inquiry,  commanded  by 
your  majesty,  upon  advice  which  had  been  offered, 
touching  matters  of  the  highest  import,  should  be 
'first,  and  immediately  communicated  to  you.  The 
respect  and  honour  due  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  the 
interest  which  he  must  necessarily  have  taken  in 
this  inquiry,  corn bined  to  make  it  indisputably  fit 
that  the  result  should  be  forthwith  also  stated  to 
his  royal  highness.  I  complain  not,  therefore,  that 
it  was  too  early  communicated  to  any  one :  I  com- 
'plain  only,  (and  I  complain  most  seriously,  for  I 
felt  it  most  severely)  of  the  delay  in  its  communica- 
tion to  me. 

"  Rumour  had  informed  the  world  that  the  report 
had  been  early  communicated  to  your  majesty  and 
to  his  royal  highness.  I  did  not  receive  the  benefit, 
intended  for  me  by  your  majesty's  gracious  com- 
'mand,  till  a  month  after  the  report  was  signed. 
But  the  same  rumour  had  represented  me,  to  my 
infinite  prejudice,  as  in  possession  of  the  report 
during  that  month ;  and  the  malice  of  those  who 
wished  to  stain  my  honour,  has  not  failed  to  suggest 
all  that  malice  could  infer,  from  its  remaining  in 
that  possession  so  long  unnoticed.  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  if  the  report  acquits  me,  my  in- 
nocence entitled  me  to  receive  from  those  to  whom 
your  majesty's  commands  had  been  given,  an  inv* 
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mediate  notification  of  the  fact  that  it  did  acquit 
me  ?  That,  if  it  condemned  me,  the  weight  of  such 
a  sentence  should  not  have  been  left  to  settle,  in  any 
mind,  much  less  upon  your  majesty's,  for  a  month, 
before  I  could  even  begin  to  prepare  an  answer, 
which,  when  begun,  could  not  speedily  be  conclud- 
ed ;  and  that,  if  the  report  could  be  represented  as 
•both  acquitting  and  condemning  me,  the  reasons 
which  suggested  the  propriety  of  an  early  communi- 
cation in  each  of  the  former  cases,  combined  to 
make  it  proper  and  necessary  in  the  latter. 

And  why  all  consideration  of  my  feelings  was 
thus  cruelly  neglected ;  why  was  I  kept  upon  the 
rack,  during  all  this-time,  ignorant  of  the  result  of 
a  charge  which  affected  my  honour  and  my  life ; 
and  why,  especially  in  a  case  where  such  grave 
matters  were  to  continue  to  be  "  credited,  to  the 
prejudice  of  my  honour,"  till  they  were  "  decidedly 
contradicted,"  the  means  of  knowing  what  it  was, 
that  I  must,  at  least,  endeavour  to  contradict,  were 
withholden  from  me  a  single  unnecessary  hour,  I 
know  not,  and  I  will  not  trust  myself  an  the  at- 
tempt to  conjecture. 

"On  the  llth  of  August,  however,  I  at  length  re- 
ceived from  the  lord  chancellor  a  packet  containing 
copies  of  the  warrant  or  commission  authorizing  the 
inquiry ;  of  the  report ;  and  of-  the  examinations 
on  which  the  report  was  founded.  And  your  ma- 
jesty will  be  graciously  pleased  to  recollect,  that  on 
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1 3th  I  returned  my  grateful  thanks  to  your 
majesty,  for  having  ordered  these  papers  to  be  sent 
to  me. 

"  Your  majesty  will  readily  imagine  that,  upon  a 
subject  of  such  importance,  I  could  not  venture  to 
trust  only  to  my  own  advice ;  and  those  with  whom 
;I  advised,  suggested,  that  the  written  declarations, 
(or  charges,  upon  which  the  inquiry  had  proceeded, 
.and  which  the  commissioners  refer  to  in  their  re- 
port, and  represent  to  be  the  essential  foundation  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  did  not  accompany  the  ex- 
aminations and  report ;   and  also  that  the  papers 
themselves  were  not  authenticated.  I  therefore  ven- 
tured to  address  your  majesty  upon  these  suppose^ 
defects  in  the  communication,  and  humbly  requested 
that  the  copies  of  the  papers,  which  I  then  returned, 
might,  after  being  examined  and  authenticated,  be 
again  transmitted  to  me ;  and  that  I  might  also  be 
furnished  with  copie$  of  the  written  declarations  so 
referred  to  in  the  report.    And  my  humble  thanks 
are  due  for  your  majesty's  gracious  compliance  with 
my  request     On  the  29th  of  August  I  received, 
in  consequence,  the  attested  copies  of  those  decla- 
rations, and  of  a  narrative  of  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  Kent ;  and  a  few  days  after,  on  the  3d  of 
September,  the  attested  copies  of  the  examinations 
which  were  taken  before  the  commissioners. 
.     (Here  follows  a  list  of  the  declarations,  and  de- 
positions given  in  the  preceding  chapters.) 
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"  By  tne  copy  which  I  have  received,  of  the  com* 
tnission,  or  warrant,  under  which  the  inquiry  has 
been  prosecuted,  it  appears  to  be  an  instrument 
under  your  majesty's  sign  manual,  not  counter- 
signed, not  under  any  seal — It  recites,  that  ah 
Abstract  of  certain  written  declarations,  touching 
my  conduct,  (without  specifying  by  whom  those 
declarations  were  made,  or  the  nature  of  the  mat- 
ters touching  which  they  had  been  made,  or  evert 
by  whom  the  abstract  had  been  prepared),  had 
been  laid  before  your  majesty ;  into  the  truth  of 
which  it  purports  to  authorize  the  four  noble  peers; 
who  are  named  in  it,  to  inquire  and  to  examine 
upon  oath,  such  persons  as  they  think  fit :  and  to 
report  to  your  majesty  the  result  of  their  exami- 
nation. By  referring  to  the  written  declarations, 
it  appears  that  they  contain  allegations  against  me, 
amounting  to  the  charge  of  high  treason,  and  also 
other  matters,  which,  if  understood  to  be,  as  they 
seem  to  have  been  acted  and  reported  upon,  by  the 
commissioners,  not  as  evidence  confirmatory  (as 
they  are  expressed  to  be  in  their  title)  of  the  prin* 
cipal  charge,  but  as  distinct  and  substantive  sub- 
jects of  examination,  cannot,  as  I  am  advised,  be 
represented  as  in  law  amounting  to  crimes.  How 
most  of  the  declarations  referred  to  were  collected, 
by  whom,  at  whose  solicitation,  under  what  sanc- 
tion, and  before  what  persons,  magistrates,  or  others, 
they  were  made,  does  not  appear.  By  the  title, 
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indeed,  which  all  the  written  declarations,  except 
sir  Johh  and  lady  'Douglas's  bear,  viz.  "  That 
they  had  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  confirm- 
ing lady  Douglas's  statement,"  it  may  be  collect- 
ed that  they  had  been  made  by  her,  or  at  least 
by  sir  Jolm  Douglas's  procurement.  And  the 
concluding  passage  of  one  of  them,  I  mean  the 
fourth  declaration  of  VW  Cole,  strengthens  this 
opinion,  as  it  represents  sir  John  Douglas,  accom- 
panied by  his  solicitor  Mr.  Low  ten,  to  have  gone 
down  as  far  as  Cheltenham  for  the  examination 
of  two  of  the  witnesses  whose  declarations  are  there 
stated.  I  am,  however,  at  a  loss  to  know,  at  this 
moment,  whom  I  am  to  consider,  or  whom  I  could 
.legally  fix,  as  my  false  accuser.— From  the  circum- 
stance last  mentioned,  it  might  be  inferred  that  sir 
John  and  lady  Douglas,  or  one  of  them,  is  that  ac* 
cuser.  But  lady  Douglas,  in  her  written  declara- 
tion, so  far  from  representing  tile  information  which 
she  then  gives,  as  moving  voluntarily  from  herself, 
expressly  states  that  she.  gives  it  under  the  direct 
command  of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  papers  leave  me  without  information  from 
ivhom  any  communication  to  the  prince  originated, 
which  induced  him  to  give  such  commands. 

"  Upon  the  question  how  far  the  advice  is  agree- 
able to  law,  under  which  it  was  recommended  to 
your  majesty  to  issue  this  warrant  or  commission, 
not  countersigned,  nor  under  seal,  and  without  any 
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of  your  majesty's  advisers,  therefore,  being,  on  the 
face  of  it,  responsible  for  its  issuing,^  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  determine.  And  undoubtedly,  consider- 
ing thai  the  two  high  legal  authorities,  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  consented  to  act  under  it,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  doubt  and  diffidence  that  I  can  bring  my- 
self to  express  any  suspicion  of  its  illegality.  But 
if  it  be,  as  I  am  given  to  understand  it  is,  open  to 
question,  whether,  consistently 'with  law,  your  ma- 
jesty should  have  been  advised  to  command,  by  this 
warrant  or  commission,  persons  (not  to  act  in  any 
known  character,  as  secretaries  of  state,  as  privy 
councellors,  as  magistrates  otherwise  empowered) ; 
but  to  act  as  commissioners,  and  under  the  sole 
authority  of  such  warrant,  to  inquire,  (without  any 
authority  to  hear  and  determine  any  thing  upon  the 
subject  of  those  inquiries),  into  the  known  crime 
of  high  'treason,  under  the  sanction  of  oaths,  to 
be  administered  by  them,  as  such  commissioners, 
and  to  report  the  result  thereof  to  your  majesty. 
If,  I  say,  there  can  be  any  question  upon  the  lega- 
lity of  such  a  warrant  or  commission,  the  extreme 
hardship  with  which  it  has  operated  upon  me,  the 
extreme  prejudice  which  it  has  done  to  my  charac- 
ter, arid  to  which  such  a  proceeding  must  ever  ex- 
pose the  person  who  is  the  object  of  it,  obliges  me, 
till  I  am  fully  convinced  of  its  legality,  to  forbear 
from  acknowledging  its  authority ;  and,  with  all 
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humility  and  deference  to  your  majesty,  to  protest 
against  it,  and  against  all  the  proceedings  under  it. 
"If  this,  indeed,  were  matter  of  mere  form,  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  urge  it.  But  the  actual  hardships 
and  prejudice  which  I  have  suffered  by  this  pro- 
ceeding are  most  obvious.  For,  upon  the  prin- 
cipal charge  against  me,  the  commissioners  have 
most  satisfactorily,  and  "  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation," for  such  is  their  expression,  reported  their 
opinion  of  its  falsehood,  Sir  John  and  lady  Doug- 
las, therefore,  who  have  swore  to  its  truth,  have 
been  guilty  of  the  plainest  falsehood ;  yet  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  illegality  of  this  commis- 
sion, their  falsehood  must,  as  I  am  informed,  go 
unpunished.  Upon  that  supposition,  the  want  of 
legal  authority  in  the  commissioners  to  incite 
and  to  administer  an  oath,  will  render  it  impossible 
to  give  to  this  falsehood  the  character  of  perjury. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  circumstance  which  I 
feel  the  most  severely.  Beyond  the  vindicating 
of  my  own  character,  and  the  consideration  of 
providing  for  my  future  security,  I  can  assure  your 
majesty,  that  the  punishment  of  sir  John  and  lady 
Douglas  would  afford  me  no  satisfaction.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  charge, 
which  is  negatived,  but  with  respect  to  those  which 
are  sanctioned  by  the  report,  those  which,  not 
aiming  at  my  life,  exhaust  themselves  upon  my 
character,  and  which  the  commissioners  have,  in 
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some  measure,  sanctioned  by  their  report,  that  1 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  complain.  Had  the 
report  sanctioned  the  principal  charge,  constituting 
a  known  legal  crime,  my  innocence  would  have 
emboldened  me,  at  all  risks,  (and  to  more  no  per- 
son has  ever  been  exposed,  from  the  malice  and 
falsehood  of  accusers)  to  have  demanded  that  trial 
which  could  legally  determine  upon  the  truth  01 
falsehood  of  such  charge.  Though  I  should  even 
then  indeed  have  had  some  cause  to  complain, 
because  I  should  have  gone  to  that  trial  under  the 
prejudice  necessarily  raised  against  me  by  that 
report;  yet  in  a  proceeding  before  the  just,  open, 
and  known  tribunals  of  your  majesty's  kingdom,  I 
should  have  had  a  safe  appeal  from  the  result  of  an 
£$  parte  investigation.  An  investigation  which 
has  exposed  me  to  all  the  hardships  of  a  secret  in- 
quiry, without  giving  me  the  benefit  of  secrecy  \ 
and  to  all  the  severe  consequences  of  a  public  in- 
vestigation, in  point  of  injury  to  my  character, 
without  affording  me  any  of  its  substantial  benefits 
in  point  of  security.  But  the  charges  which  the 
commissioners  do  sanction  by  their  report,  describ- 
ing them  with  a  mysterious  obscurity  and  indefinite 
generality,  constitute,  as  I  am  told,  no  legal  crime. 
They  ire  described  as  "instances  of  great  impro- 
priety and  indecency  of  behaviour,"  which  must 
occasion  the  most  unfavourable  interpretations," 
and  they  are  reported  to  your  majesty,  and  they  are 
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stated  to  be  "  circumstances  which  must  be  credited 
till  they  are  decisively  contradicted." 

"From  this  opinion,  this  judgment  of  the  com- 
missioners, bearing  so  hard  upon  my  character,  (and 
that  a  female  character,  how  delicate,  and  how 
easily  to  be  affected  by  the  breath  of  calumny  your 
majesty  well  knows,)  I  can  have  no  appeal.  For, 
as  the  charges  constitute  no  legal  crimes,  they 
cannot  be  the  subjects  of  any  legal  trial.  I  can 
call  for  no  trial.  I  can  therefore  have  no  appeal; 
I  can  look  for  no  acquittal.  Yet  this  opinion  or 
this  judgment  from  which  I  can  have  no  appeal, 
has  been  pronounced  against  me  upon  mere  ex 
parte  investigation. 

"  This  hardship,  sire,  I  am  told  to  ascribe  to  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding  under  this  warrant  or 
commission  ;  far  had  the  inquiry  been  entered  into 
before  your*  majesty's  privy  council,  or  before  any 
magistrates  authorized  by  law  as  such,  to  inquire 
into  the  existence  of  treason,  the  known  course  of 
proceeding  before  that  council  or  such  magistrates, 
the  known  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  over  crimes, 
and  not  over  the  proprieties  of  behaviour,  would 
have  preserved  me  from  the  possibility  of  having 
matters  made  the  subjects  in  inquiry  which  had  in 
law  no  substantive  criminal  character,  and  from  the 
extreme  hardship  of  having  my  reputation  injured 
by  calumny  altogether  unfounded,  but  rendered 
at  once  more  safe  to  my  enemies,  and  more  injuri 


ous  to  me,  by  being  uttered,  in  the  course  of  a  pro- 
ceeding, assuming  the  grave  semblance  of  legal 
form.  And  it  is  by  the  nature  of  this  proceeding, 
(which  could  alone  have  countenanced  or  admitted 
of  this  licentious  latitude  of  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
prieties of  behaviour  in  private  life,  with  which  no 
court,  no  magistrate,  no  public  law  has  any  autho- 
rity to  interfere,)  that  I  have  been  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  that  entire  and  unqualified  acquittal  and 
discharge  from  this  accusation,  to  which  the  utter 
and  proved  falsehood  of  the  accusation  itself  so 
justly  entitled  me. 

"  I  trust,  therefore,  that  your  majesty  will  see,  that 
if  this  proceeding  is  not  one  to  which,  by  the  known 
laws  of  your  majesty's  kingdom,  I  ought  to  be  sub- 
ject, that  it  is  no  cold  formal  objection  which  leads 
me  to  protest  against  it. 

"  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  sire,  from  the  con- 
sequences which  might  arise  to  the  public  from 
such  misconduct  as  have  been  falsely  imputed  to 
me,  that  my  honour  and  virtue  are  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  state  than  those  of  other  women.  That 
my  conduct,  therefore,  may  be  fitly  subjected, 
when  necessary,  to  a  severer  scrutiny.  But  it  can- 
not follow,  because  my  character  is  of  more  im- 
portance, that  it  may  therefore  be  attacked  with 
more  impunity.  And  as  I  know,  that  this  mischief 
has  been  pending  over  my  head  for  more  than 
two  years,  that  private  examinations  of  my  neigh- 
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hours'  servants  and  of  my  own  have  at  times  dur- 
ing that  interval  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  charges  against  me,  not  indeed  by 
the  instrumentality  of  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas 
alone,  but  by  the  sanction  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  ear}  of  Moira  (as  your  majesty  will  perceive  by 
the  deposition  of  Jonathan  Partridge,  which  I  sub- 
join ;  *)  and  as  I  know  also,  and  make  appear  to 
your  majesty  likewise,  by  the  same  means,  that 
declarations  of  persons  of  unquestionable  credit, 
respecting  my  conduct,  attesting  my  innocence, 
and  directly  falsifying  a  most  important  circum- 
stance respecting  my  supposed  pregnancy,  men- 
tioned in  the  declarations  on  which  the  inquiry 
was  instituted ;  as  I  know,  I  say,  that  those  decla- 
rations, so  favourable  to  me,  appear,  to  my  infinite 
prejudice,  not  to  have  been  communicated  to  your 
majesty  when  that  inquiry  was  commanded ;  and 
as  I  know  not  how  soon  or  how  often  proceedings 
against  me  may  be  meditated  by  my  enemies,  I 
take  leave  to  express  my  humble  trust,  that  before 
any  other  proceedings  may  be  had  against  me, 
(desirable  as  it  may  have  been  thought,  that  the 
inquiry  should  have  been  of  the  nature  which  has 
in  this  instance  obtained,)  your  majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  require  to  be  advised,  whether 
my  guilt,  if  I  were  guilty,  could  not  be  as  effec- 

*  This,  with  other  depositions  of  equal  importance,  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  following  chapter. 
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tualry  discovered  and  punished,  and  my  honour  and 
innocence,  if  innocent,  be  more  effectually  secured 
and  established  by  other  more  known  and  regular 
modes  of  proceeding. 

"  Having  therefore,  sire,  upon  these  grave  reasons 
Ventured  to  submit,  I  trust  without  offence,  these 
considerations  upon  the  nature  of  the  commission 
and  the  proceedings  under  it,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
observe  upon  the  report,  and  the  examinations; 
and,  with  your  majesty's  permission,  I  will  go 
through  the  whole  matter,  in  that  course  which  has 
been  observed  by  the  report  itself,  and  which  aft 
examination  of  the  important  fnatters  that  it  con- 
tains, hi  the  order  in  which  it  states  them,  will 
naturally  suggest. 

"  The  report,  after  referring  to  the  commission  or 
warrant  under  which  their  lordfships  were  acting, 
after  stating  that  they  had  proceeded  to  examine  the 
several  witnesses,  whose  depositions  they  annexed 
to  their  report,  proceeds  to  state  the  effect  of  the 
written  declarations,  which  the  commissioners  con- 
sidered as  the  essential  foundation  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. *-  That  they  were  statements  which  had 
been  laid  before  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  royal  high- 
ness the  princess;  that  these  statements  not  only 
imputed  to  her  royal  highness  great  impropriety 
and  indecency  of  behaviour,  but  expressly  asserted, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  certain  alleged  declarations 
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from  the  princess's  own  mouth,  and  partly  on  the 
personal  observation  of  the  informants,  the  follow- 
ing most  important  facts  ;  viz.  that  her  royal  high- 
ness had  been  pregnant  in  the  year  1802,  in  Con- 
sequence of  an  illicit  intercourse ;  and  that  she  had 
in  the  same  year  been  secretly  delivered  of  a  male 
child ;  which  child  had  ever  since  that  period  been 
brought  up  by  her  royal  highness  in  her  own 
house,  and  under  her  immediate  inspection.  These 
allegations  thus  made,  had,  as  the  commissioners 
found,  been  followed  by  declarations  from  other 
persons,  who  had  not  indeed  spoken  of  the  impor- 
tant facts  of  the  pregnancy  or  delivery  of  her  royal 
highness,  but  had  related  other  particulars,  in  them- 
selves extremely  suspicious,  and  still  more  so,  when 
connected  with  the  assertions  already  mentioned. 
The  report  then  states,  that,  in  the  painful  situation 
in  which  his  royal  highness  was  placed  by  these  de- 
clarations, they  learnt  that  he  had  adopted  the  only 
course  which  could,  in  their  judgment,  with  pro- 
priety be  followed,  when  informations  such  as  these 
had  been  thus  confidently  alleged  and  particularly 
detailed,  and  had  in  some  degree  been  supported 
by  collateral  evidence,  applying  to  other  points  of 
the  same  nature  (though  going  to  a  far  less  extent,) 
one  line  could  only  be  pursued," 

"  Every  sentiment  of  duty  to  your  majesty,  and 
of  concern  for  the  public  welfare,  required  that  these 
particulars  should  not  be  be  withheld  from  your 
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majesty,  to  whom  more  particularly  belonged  the 
cognisance  of  a  matter  of  state,  so  nearly  touching  the 
honour  of  your  majesty's  royal  family,and  by  possibi- 
lity affecting  the  succession  to  your  majesty's  crown." 
"  The  commissioners,  therefore,  your  majesty  ob- 
serves, goincf,  they  must  permit  me  to  say,  a  little 
out  of  their  way,  begin  their  report,  by  expressing 
a  clear  and  decided  opinion,  that  his  royal  high- 
ness was  properly  advised  (for  your  majesty  will 
undoubtedly  conclude,  that,  upon  a  subject  of  this 
importance,  his  royal  highness  could  not  but  have 
acted  by  the  advice  of  others,)  in  referring  this  com- 
plaint to  your  majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  its  tfnder- 
going  the  investigation  which  has  followed.  And 
unquestionably,  if  the  charge  referred  to  in  this 
report,  as  made  by  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  had 
been  presented  under  circumstances,  in  which  any 
reasonable  degree  of  credit  could  be  given  to  them, 
or  even  if  they  had  not  been  presented  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  informers, 
and  to  bear  internal  evidence  of  their  own  incredi- 
bility, I  should  be  the  last  person  who  would  be 
disposed  to  dispute  the  wisdom  of  the  advice  which 
led  to  make  them  the  subject  of  the  gravest  and 
most  anxious  inquiry.  And  your  majesty,  acting 
tipon  a  mere  abstract  of  the  declarations,  which 
was  all  that,  by  the  recital  of  the  warrant,  appears 
to  have  been  laid  before  your  majesty,  undoubtedly 
could  not  but  direct  an  inquiry  concerning  my  cori- 
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duct.  For  though  I  have  not  been  furnished  with 
that  abstract,  yet  I  must  presume  that  it  described 
the  criminatory  contents  of  these  declarations  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  stated  in  the  re- 
port. And  the  criminatory  parts  of  these  declara- 
tions, if  viewed  without  reference  to  those  traces 
of  malice  and  resentment  with  which  the  declara- 
tions of  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas  abound;  if 
abstracted  from  all  these  circumstances,  which 
shew  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  story,  the 
length  of  time  which  my  accuser  had  kept  my 
alleged  guilt  concealed,  the  contradictions  observ- 
able in  the  declarations  of  the  other  witnesses,  all 
which  I  submit  to  your  majesty,  are  to  an  extent 
to  cast  the  greatest  discredit  upon  the  truth  of 
these  declarations  ; — abstracted,  I  say,  from  these 
circumstances,  the  criminatory  parts  of  them  were 
unquestionably  such,  as  to  have  placed  your  ma- 
jesty under  the  necessity  of  directing  some  inquiry 
concerning  them.  But  that  those,  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  the  long  and  malevolent 
narration  of  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  should  not 
have  hesitated  before  they  gave  any  credit  to  it,  is 
matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment  to  me. 

"  The  improbability  of  the  story  would  of  itself,  I 
should  have  imagined  (unless  they  believed  me  to 
be  as  insane  as  lady  Douglas  insinuates,)  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  staggered  the  belief  of  any  unpre- 
judiced mind.  For,  to  believe  that  story,  they 


were  to  begin  with  believing  that  a  person  guilty 
of  so  foul  a  crime,  so  highly  penal,  so  fatal  to  her 
honour,  her  station,  and  her  life,  should  gratuitous- 
ly, and  uselessly,  have  confessed  it.  Such  a  per- 
son, under  the  necessity  of  concealing  her  pregnan- 
cy, might  have  been  indispensably  obliged  to  con- 
fide her  secret  with  those  to  whom  she  was  to  look 
for  assistance  in  concealing  its  consequences.  But 
lady  Douglas,  by  her  own  account,  was  informed 
by  me  of  this  fact  for  no  purpose  whatever.  She 
makes  me,  as  those  who  read  her  declarations  can- 
not fail  to  have  observed,  state  to  her  that  she 
should  on  no  account  be  entrusted  with  any  part 
of  the  management  by  which  the  birth  was  to  be 
concealed.  They  were  to  believe  also,  that,  anxi- 
ous as  I  must  have  been  to  have  concealed  the 
birth  of  any  such  child,  I  had  determined  to  bring 
it  up  in  my  own  house;  and  what  Would  exceed, 
as  I  should  imagine,  the  extent  of  aH  human  cre- 
dulity, that  I  had  determined  to  suckle  it  myself: 
that  I  had  laid  my  plan,  if  discovered,  to  have  im- 
posed it  upon  his  royal  highness  as  his  child.  Nay, 
they  were  to  believe  that  I  had  stated;  and  that 
lady  Douglas  had  believed  the  statement  to  be 
true,  that  I  had  in  fact  attempted  to  suckle  it,  and 
only  gave  up  that  part  of  my  plan,  because  it  made 
me  nervous,  and  was  too  much  for  my  health. 
And,  after  all  this,  they  were  then  to  believe,  that 
having  made  lady  Douglas* thus  unnecessarily  the 
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confidant  of  this  most  important  and  dangerous 
secret ;  having  thus  put  my  character  and  my  life 
in  her  hands,  I  sought  an  occasion,  wantonly  and 
without  provocation,  from  the  mere  fickleness  and 
wilfulness  of  my  own  mind,  to  quarrel  with  her, 
to  insult  her  openly  and  violently  in  my  own  house, 
to  endeavour  to  ruin  her  reputation ;  to  expose  her 
in  infamous  and  indecent  drawings  enclosed  in  let- 
ters to  her  husband.  The  letters  indeed  are  re- 
presented  to  have  been  anonymous,  but,  though 
anonymous,  they  are  stated  to  have  been  written 
with  my  own  hand,  so  undisguised  in  penmanship 
and  style,  that  every  one  who  had  the  least  ac- 
quaintance with  either,  could  not  fail  to  discover 
them ;  and  (as  if  it  were  through  fear,  lest  it  should 
not  be  sufficiently  plain  from  whom  they  came) 
that  I  had  sealed  them  with  a  seal,  which  I  had 
shortly  before  used  on  an  occasion  of  writing  to  her 
husband.  All  this  they  were  to  believe  upon  the 
declaration  of  a  person,  who,  with  all  that  loyalty 
and  attachment  which  she  expresses  to  your  ma- 
jesty, and  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales, 
with  all  her  obligation  to  the  whole  royal  family, 
(to  whom  she  expresses  herself  to  be  bound  by  ties 
of  respectful  regard  and  attachment  which  nothing 
can  ever  break ;)  with  all  her  dread  of  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  to  the  country,  which  might 
arise,  from  the  disputed  succession  to  the  crown, 
on  the  pretensions  of  an  illegitimate  child  of  mine, 
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nevertheless  continued,  after  this  supposed  avowal 
of  my  infamy  and  my  crime,  after  my  supposed  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  birth  of  this  child,  which 
was  to  occasion  all  this  mischief,  to '  preserve,  for 
r.ear  a  twelvemonth,  her  intimacy  and  apparent 
friendship  with  me.  Nay,  for  two  years  more, 
after  that  intimacy  had  ceased,  after  that  friendship 
had  been  broken  off,  by  my  alleged  misbehaviour 
to  her,  continued  still  faithful  to  my  secret,  and 
never  disclosed  it  till  (as  her  declaration-  states  it) 
"  The  princess  of  Wales  recommenced  a  fresh  tor- 
rent of  outrage  against  sir  John  ;  and  sir  John  dis- 
covered that  she  was  attempting  to  undermine  his 
and  lady  Douglas's  character." 

"  Those,  then,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  whole  of  this  narrative,  having  had  their  jea- 
lousy awakened  by  these  circumstances  to  the  im- 
probability of  the  story,  and  to  the  discredit  of  the 
informer,  when  they  came  to  observe  how  mali- 
ciously every  circumstance  that  imagination  could 
suggest,  as  most  calculated  to  make  a  woman  con- 
temptible and  odious,  was  scraped  and  heaped  up 
together  in  this  narrative,  must  surely  have  had 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  motives  of  my  accusers,  and 
their  minds  cautioned  against  giving  too  easy  a 
credit  to  their  accusation ;  when  they  found  my 
conversation  to  be  represented  as  most  loose  and 
infamous ;  my  mind  uninstructed  arrd  unwilling  to 
learn  ;  my  language,  with  regard  to  your  majesty 
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and  the  whole  of  your  royal  family,  foully  disre- 
spectful and  offensive ;  and  all  my  manners  and 
habits  of  life  most  disgusting,  I  should  have  flatter- 
ed myself,  that  I  could  not  have  been,  in  character, 
so  wholly  unknown  to  them,  but  that  they  must 
have  observed  a  spirit,  and  a  colouring  at  least,  in 
this  representation,  which  must  have  proved  much 
more  against  the  disposition  and  character  of  the 
informers,  and  the  quality  of  their  information, 
than  against  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  their 
charge.  But  when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  de- 
claration states,  that  I  had,  with  respect  to  my 
unfortunate  and  calamitous  separation  from  his 
royal  highness,  stated  that  I  had  acknowledged 
myself  to  have  been  the  aggressor,  fr6m  the  begin- 
ing,  and  myself  alone  ;  and  when  it  further  states, 
that  if  any  other  woman  had  so  played  and  sported 
with  her  husband's  comfort  and  popularity,  she 
would  have  been  turned  out  of  his  house,  or  left 
alone  in  it,  and  have  deservedly  forfeited  her  place 
in  society ;  and  further  still,  when  alleging  that  I 
had  once  been  desirous  of  procuring  a  separation 
from  his  royal  highness,  and  had  pressed  former 
chancellors  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  it  flippant- 
ly adds,  that  "  The  chancellor  may  now  perhaps 
be  able  'to  grant  her  request,"  the  malicious  object 
of  the  whole  must  surely  have  been  most  obvious. 
"  For  supposing  these  facts  to  have  been  all  true ; 
supposing  this  infamous  and  libellous  description 


of  my  character  had  been  nothing  but  a  correct  and 
faithful  representation  of  my  vices  and  my  infamy, 
would  it  not  have  been  natural  to  have  asked  why 
they  were  introduced  into  this  declaration  ?  What 
effect  could  they  have  had  upon  the  charge  of 
crime,  and  of  adultery,  which  it  was  intended  to 
establish  ?  If  it  was  only  in  execution  of  a  pain- 
ful duty,  which  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  your  majesty, 
and  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  at  length  reluctantly  drew  from  them, 
why  all  this  malicious  accompaniment?  "  His 
royal  highness,"  indeed  they  say,  "  desired  that 
they  would  communicate  the  whole  circumstances 
of  their  acquaintance  with  me,  from  the  day  they 
first  spoke  with  me  till  the  present  time ;  a  full 
detail  of  all  that  passed  during  our  acquaintance," 
and  "  how  they  became  known  to  me,  it  appear- 
ing to  his  royal  highness,  from  the  representation 
of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex,  that  his 
majesty's  dearest  interests,  and  those  of  this  coun- 
try, were  very  deeply  interested  in  the  question," 
and  that  he  particularly  commanded  them  to  be 
very  circumstantial  in  their  detail  respecting  all 
they  might  know  relative  to  the  child  that  I  affect- 
ed to  adopt. 

"  But  from  the  whole  of  this  it  is  sufficiently  ap- 
parent, that  the  particularity  of  this  detail  was  re- 
quired by  his  royal  highness;  in  respect  of  matters 
connected  with  that  question,  in  which  the  dearest 


interests  of  your  majesty  and  this  country  were  in- 
volved :  and  not  of  circumstances  which  could  have 
no  bearing  on  those  interests.    If  it  had  been  there- 
fore true,  as  I  most  solemnly  protest  it  is  not,  that 
I  had,  in  the  confidence  of  private  conversation,  so 
far  forgot  all  sense  of  decency,  loyalty,  and  grati- 
tude, as  to  have  expressed  myself  with  that  disre- 
spect of  your  majesty  which  is  imputed  to  me; — 
IF  I  had  been,  what  I  trust  those  who  have  lived 
with  me,  or  ever  have  partaken  of  my  society, 
would  not  confirm,  of  a  mind  so  uninformed  and 
uncultivated,  without  education  or  talents,  or  with- 
out any  desire  of  improving  myself,  incapable  of 
employment,  of  a  temper  so  furious  and  violent,  as 
altogether  to  form  a  character  which  no  one  could 
bear  to  live  with,  who  had  the  means  of  living  else- 
where ; — What   possible    progress  would  all  this 
make  towaids  proving  that  I  was  guilty  of  adul- 
tery ?     These,  and  such  like  insinuations,  as  false 
as  they  are  malicious,  could  never  have  proved 
crime  in  me,  however  manifestly  they  might  dis- 
play the  malice  of  my  accusers. 

"  Must  it  not,  then,  have  occurred  to  any  one, 
who  had  seen  the  whole  of  this  narrative,  if  the 
motive  of  my  accusers  was,  as  they  represent  it, 
merely  that  of  good  patriots,  of  attached  and  loyal 
subjects,  bound,  in  execution  of  a  painful  duty  im- 
posed upon  them  by  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
of  Wales,  to  disclose,  in  detail,  all  the  facts  which 
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6ould  publish  my  guilt,  that  these 
ttever  would  have  made  a  part  of  their  detail  ?  Btft 
on  the  other  hand,  if  their  object  was  to  tradiKsfe 
me; — if,  falsely  attributing  to  his  toyal  highness 
sentiments  which  could  belong  to  nogeneroosbosottl, 
but  measuring  his  nature  by  their  own, they  thought, 
vainly  and  wickedly,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
him,  by  .being  the  instruments  of  accomplishing  my 
ruin ; — if,  aiming  at  depriving  me  of  my  rank  and 
station,  or  of  driving  me  from  this  country,  they 
determined  to  bring  forward  a  charge  of  treason 
against  me,  which,  though  they  knew  in  their  con- 
sciences it  was  false,  yet  they  might  hope  would  serve 
at  least  as  a  cover,  and  a  pretence,  for  such  aft  hn- 
pulation  upon  my  character,  as,  rendering  my  life 
intolerable  in  this  country,  might  drive  me  to$e£ka 
refuge  in  another ;  if,  the  better  to  effectuate  this 
purpose,  they  had  represented  all  my  misfortunes  Us 
my  faults,  and  my  faults  alone,  drawn  an  odious  $sA 
disgusting  picture  of  me,  to  extinguish  every  senti- 
ment of  pity  and  compassion,  which,  in  the  gentM- 
sity,  not  only  of  your  majesty's  royal  bosom,  and  of 
the  members  of  your  royal  family,  but  of  fill  the 
inhabitants  of  your  kingdom,  wight  arise  to  com- 
miserate the  unfortunate  situation  of  a  stranger,  per- 
secuted under  a  charge  originating  in  their  maliceH- 
if,  for  this,  they  flung  out,  that  I  had  justly  forfeited 
my  station  in  society,  and  that  a  separation  from  n&y 

husband  was  what  I  myself  had  once  wished,  and 

li 
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what  the  chancellor  might  now  perhaps  procure  for 
me;— or  if,  in  short,  their  object  was  to  obtain  rny 
condemnation  by  prejudice,  inflamed  by  falsehood, 
which  never  could  be  obtained  by  justice  informed 
by  truth,  then  the  whole  texture  of  the  declaration 
is  consistent,  and  it  is  well  contrived  and  executed 
for  its  purpose.  But  it  is  strange  that  its  purpose 
should  have  escaped  the  detection  of  intelligent  and 
impartial  minds.  There  was  enough  at  least  to 
have  made  them  pause  before  they  gave  such  a  de- 
gree of  credit  to  informations  of  tins  description, 
as  to  have  made  them  the  foundations  of  so  impor- 
tant and  decisive  a  step,  as  that  of  advising  them 
to  be  laid  before  your  majesty. 

"  And,  indeed,  such  seems  to  have  been  the  effect 
which  this  declaration  at  first  produced.  Because, 
if  it  had  been  believed,  the  only  thing  to  have  been 
done  (according  to  the  judgment  of  the  commis- 
sioners,) would  have  been  to  have  laid  it  immediately 
before  your  majesty,  to  whom,  upon  every  principle 
of  duty,  the  communication  was  due.  But  the  decla- 
ration was  made  on  the  3d  of  December,  in  the  last 
year,  ami  the  communication  was  not  made  to  your 
majesty  till  the  very  end  of  May.  And  that  interval 
appears  to  have  been  employed  in  collecting  those 
other  additional  declarations  which  are  referred  to 
in  the  report,  and  which  your  majesty  has  likewise 
been  pleased,  by  your  gracious  commands,  to  have 
communicated  to  ma 
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"  These  additional  declarations  do  not,  I  submit, 
appear  to  furnish  much  additional  reason  for  believ- 
ing the  incredible  story.  They  were  taken,  indeed," 
"Tor  the  purpose,"  (for  they  are  so  described,  this 
is  the  title  which  is  prefixed  to  them  in  the  au- 
thentic copies  with  which  I  have  been  furnished,) 
"  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  statement  made 
by  lady  Douglas  of  the  circumstances  mentioned 
in  her  narrative,"  and  they  are  the  examinations  of 
two  persons,  who  appear  to  have  formerly  lived  in 
the  family  of  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  and  of 
several  servants  of  my  own;  they  are  filled  with 
the  hearsay  details  of  other  servants'  declarations. 
And  one  of  them,  W.  Cole,  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
amined over  and  over  again.  No  less  than  four  of 
his  examinations  are  given,  and  some  of  these 
evidently  refer  to  other  examination;;  of  his,  which 
are  not  given  at  all. 

These,  I  submit  to  your  majesty,  are  rendered, 
from  this  marked  circumstance,  particularly  unde- 
serving of  credit;  because,  in  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  hearsay  statement,  related  to  one  servant, 
was  followed  by  the  examination  of  the  other,  who 
was  stated  to  have  made  it,  (I  mean  an  instance  iu 
which  Cole  relates- what  he  had  heard  said  by  F. 
Lloyd)  F.  Lloyd  does  not  appear  to  have  said  any 
such  thing,  or  even  to  have  heard  what  she  is  by  him 
related  to  have  said,  and  she  relates  the  fact  that  she 
really  did  hear,  stiipped  of  all  the  particulars  with 


which  Cole  Had  coloured  it,  and  which  alone  made 
it  ki  sway  degree  deserving  to  be  mentioned.  Besides 
this*  the  parents  of  the  child  which  is  ascribed  to.  me 
by  lady  Douglas,  are  plainly  pointed  out,  and  a  clue 
is  Afforded, ..by  which,  if  followed,  it  would  have  been 
aj  ea^y  to  have  ascertained  that  that  child  was  no 
child  of  rains,  (if  indeed  it  ever  had  been  seriously 
believed  to  be  so)  and  to,  have  proved  whose  child 
it  was*  before  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners, 
as  it  had  been  found  to  be  afterwards. 

"So  far,  therefore,  from  concurring  with  the 
commissioners  in  approving  the  advice  under  which 
his  royal  highrre$&  had  acted,  I  conceive  it  to  have 
been  at  least  cruel  and  inconsiderate,  to  have  ad* 
vised  the  transmission  of  such  a  charge  to  your  ma- 
jesty, till  they  bad  exhausted  all  the  means  which 
private  inquiry  coukl  have  afforded  to  ascertain  it* 
falsehood  or  its  truth.  Jfo 

**•  And  when  it  appears  that  it  was  not  thought 
necessary,  upon  the  first  statement  of  it,  as  the  com- 
missioners seenm  to  have  imagined,  forth  with  to  trans- 
mit to  your  majesty ;  but  it  was  retained  for  near 
si*  raontto,  from  the  beginning  of  December  till 
n^a?"  the  en$  of  May ;  what  is  due  to  myself  obliges 
me  to  state,  that  if  there  had  but  been,  in  that  in- 
terval, half  the  industry  employed  to  remove  sus* 
picions  which  was  exerted  to  raise  them,  there 
would  never  have  existed  a  necessity  for  troubling 
majesty  with  this  ?h£Vge  at  all  I  beg  to  be 


understood  as  imputing  this  solely  to  the  advice 
given  to  his  royal  highness.  He  must,  of  necessity, 
tave  left  the  detail  and  the  determination  upon  this 
business  to  others*  And  it  is  evident  to  me,  from 
what  I  now  know,  that  his  royal  highness  was  not 
fairly  dealt  with ;  that  material  information  was 
obtained,  to  disprove  part  of  the  case  against  me, 
which,  not  appearing  in  the  declarations  that  were 
transmitted  to  your  majesty,  I  conclude  was  never 
communicated  to  his  royal  highness. 

"  Feeling,  sire,  strongly,  that  I  have  much  to 
pwnplain  o£  that  this  foul  charge  should  have  been 
$o  seadily  credited  to  my  great  prejudice,  as  to  have 
occasioned  that  advice  to  be  given  which  recom- 
iraended  the  transmission  of  it  to  your  majesty,  (who, 
once  formally  id  possession  of  it,  could  not  fail  to 
subject  it  to  some  inquiry.)  I  have  dwelt,  perhaps, 
at  a  tedious  length,  in  disputing  the  propriety  of 
the  commissioners'  judgment,  in  thus  approving 
the  course  which  was  pursued.  And,  looking  to 
the  event,  and  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  perhaps  I  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  the 
inquiry  has  taken  place.  For  if  three  years  con- 
cealment of  my  supposed  crime  could  not  impeach 
the  credit  of  my  accusers,  three  times  th'at  period 
might  perhaps  be  thought  to  have  left  that  credit 
still  unimpaired.  And,  had  the  false  charge  been 
delayed  till  death  had  taken  away  the  real  parents 
of  the  child,  which  lady  Douglas  charges  to  be 


mine;  if  time  had  deprived  me  of  those  servants 
and  attendants  who  have  been  able  so  fully  to  dis- 
prove the  fact  of  my  alleged  pregnancy,  I  know  not 
where  I  could  have  found  the  means  of  disproving 
facts  and  charges,  so  falsely,  so  confidently,  and 
positively,  sworn  to,  as  those  to  which  lady  Doug- 
las has  attested. 

•'  Following,  as  I  proposed,  the  course  taken  in 
the  report,  I  next  come  to  that  part  of  it  to  which 
unquestionably,  I  must  recur  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  ;  because  it  is  that  part  which  so  com- 
pletely absolves  me  of  every  possible  suspicion* 
upon  the  two  material  charges  of  pregnancy  and 
child-birth. 

"The  commissioners  state  in  their  report,  that 
they  began  by  examining  "on  oath  the  two  principal 
informants,  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  who  both 
positively  swore,  the  former  to  his  having  observed 
the  fact  of  pregnancy,  and  the  latter  to  all  the  impor- 
tant particulars  contained  in  her  former  declaration* 
and  above  referred  to.  "  Their  examinations  are 
annexed  to  the  report,  and  are  circumstantial  and 
positive/'  The  most  material  of  "  the  allegations 
into  the  truth  of  which  they  had  been  directed  to 
inquire,  being  thus  far  supported  by  the  oath  of 
the  parties  from  whom  they  had  proceeded,"  they 
state,  "  that  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  follow  up  the 
inquiry  by  the  examination  of  such  other  persons 
as  they  judged  best  able  to  afford  them  information* 
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as  to  the  facts  in  question."  "  We  thought  it,1*  they 
say,  "  be)  ond  all  doubt,  that,  in  this  course  of  in- 
quiry, many  particulars  must  be  learnt  which  would 
be  necessarily  conclusive  on  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  these  declarations.  So  many  persons  must  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  appearances  of  an  actual  ex- 
isting pregnancy,  so  many  circumstances  must 
have  been  attendant  upon  a  real  delivery,  and  dif- 
culties  so  numerous  and  insurmountable  must  have 
been  involved  in  any  attempt  to  account  for  the 
infant  in  question,  as  the  child  of  another  woman, 
if  it  had  been  in  fact  the  child  of  the  princess; 
that  we  entertained  a  full  and  confident  expecta- 
tion of  arriving  at  complete  proof,  either  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative,  on  this  part  of  the  subject." 
"  This  expectation/'  they  proceeded  to  state,  "  was 
not  dissappointed.  We  are  happy  to  declare  to 
your  majesty  our  perfect  conviction  that  there  is 
no  foundation  whatever  for  believing  that  the  child 
now  with  the  princess  is  the  child  of  her  royal 
highness,  or  that  she  was  delivered  of  any  child  in 
the  year  1802 ;  nor  has  any  thing  appeared  to  us 
which  would  warrant  the  belief  that  she  was  preg- 
nant in  that  year,  or  at  any  other  period  within  the 
compass  of  our  inquiries."  They  then  proceed  to 
refer  to  the  circumstantial  evidence,  by  which  they 
state  that  it  was  proved  that  the  child  was,  beyond 
all  doubt,  born  in  Brownlovv-street  hospital,  on  llth 
July,  1802,  of  the  body  of  Sophia  Austin,  and 
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brought  to  my  house  in  the  month  of  November 
following. — "  Neither  should  we,"  they  add*  "  be 
more  warranted  in  expressing  any  doubt  respecting 
the  alleged  pregnancy  of  the  princess,  as  stated  in 
the  original  declarations;  a  fact  so  fully  contra- 
dicted, and  by  so  many  witnesses,  to  whom,  if  true, 
it  must  in  various  ways  have  been  known,  that  we 
cannot  think  it  entitled  to  the  smallest  credit.'* 
Then,  after  stating  that  they  have  annexed  the  de- 
positions from  which  they  have  collected  these 
opinions,  they  add, — "  we  humbly  offer  to  your  ma- 
jesty our  clear  and  unanimous  judgment  upon  them, 
formed  on  full  deliberation,  and  pronounced  without 
hesitation,  on  the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry." 

"  These  two  most  important  facts,  therefore, 
which  are  charged  against  me,  being  so  fully  and 
satisfactorily  disposed  of,  by  the  unanimous  and 
clear  judgment  of  the  commissioners;  being  so 
fully  and  completely  disproved  by  the  ^vidence 
which  the  commissioners  collected,  I  might,  per* 
haps,  in  your  majesty's  judgment  appear  well  jus- 
tified in  passing  them  by  without  any  observation 
of  mine. — But  though  the  observations  which  I 
shall  make  shall  be  very  few,  jet  I  cannot  forbear 
just  dwelling  upon  this  part  of  the  case  for  a  few 
minutes ;  because,  if  I  do  not  much  deceive  myself, 
upon  every  principle  which  can  govern  the  human 
mind  in  the  investigation  of  the  truth  of  any 
charge,  the  fate  of  this  part  of  the  accusation  tuuit 
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have  decisive  weight  upori  the  determination  of 
the  remainder.  I.  therefore  must  beg  to  remark, 
that  sir  John  Douglas  swears  to  my  having  ap- 
peared, some  time  after  our  acquaintance  had  com- 
menced, to  be  with  child,  and  that  one  day  I 
leaned  on  the  sofa,  and  put  my  hand  upon  my  sto- 
mach, and  said,  "  sir  John,  I  shall  never  be  queen 
of  England;"  and  he  said,  "not  if  you  don't  de- 
serve," and  I  seemed  angry  at  first. 

"  This  conversation,  I  apprehend,  if  it  has  the 
least  relation  to  the  subject  on  which  sir  John  was 
examined,  must  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  insi- 
nuating that  I  made  an  allusion  to  my  pregnancy, 
as  if  there  was  a  sort  of  understanding  between  him 
and  me  upon  the  subject,  and  that  he  made  me 
angry,  by  an  expression  which  implied,  that  what 
I  alluded  to  would  forfeit  my  right  to  be  queen  of 
England.  If  this  is  not  the  meaning  which  sir 
John  intends  to  be  annexed  to  this  conversation,  I 
am  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  he  can  in- 
tend to  convey.  Whether  at  any  time,  when  I 
may  have  felt  myself  unwell,  I  may  have  used  the 
expression,  which  he  here  imputes  to  me,  my  me- 
mory will  not  enable  rrre,  with  the  least  degree  of 
certainty,  to  state.  The  words  themselves  seem  to 
me  to  be  perfectly  innocent;  and  the  action  of  lay*- 
ing  my  hand  upota  my  breast,  if  occasioned  by  anjjr 
sense  of  internal  pain  at  the  moment,  was  neither 
unnatural,  nor,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  any  way 
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censurable.  But  that  I  could  have  used  these 
words,  intending  to  convey  to  sir  John  Douglas 
the  meaning  which  I  suppose  him  to  insinuate* 
surpasses  all  human  credulity  to  believe.  I  could 
not,  however,  forbear  to  notice  this  passage  in  sir 
John's  examination,  because  it  must  serve  to  de- 
monstrate to  your  majesty  how  words,  in  them- 
selves -most  innocent;  are  endeavoured  to  be  tor- 
tured by  being. brought  into  the  context  with  his 
opinion  of  my  pregnancy,  to  convey  a  meaning 
most  contrary  'to  that  which  I  could  by  possibility 
have  intended  t0  convey,  but  which  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  impute  to  me,  to  give  the  better 
colour  to  this  false  accusation. 

*'  As  to  sir  John  Douglas,  however,  when  he 
swears  to  the  appearances  of  my  pregnancy,  he 
possibly  might  be  only  mistaken.  Not  that  mis- 
take will  excuse  or  diminish  the  guilt  of  so  scanda- 
lous a  falsehood  upon  oath.  But  for  lady  Douglas 
there  cannot  be  even  such  an  excuse.  Independent 
of  all  those  extravagant  confessions  which  she  falsely 
represents  me  to  have  made,  she  states,  upon  her 
own  observation  and  knowledge,  that  I  was  preg- 
nant in  the  year  1802.  Now,  in  the  habits  of  in- 
tercourse and  intimacy  with  which  I  certainly  did 
live  with  her  at  that  time,  she  could  not  be  mis- 
taken as  to  that  fact.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
that  in  swearing  positively  to  that  fact,  which  is  so 
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positively  disproved,  she  can  fail  to  appear  to  your- 
majesty  to  be  wilfully  and  deliberately  forsworn. 

"As  to  the  conversations  which  she  asserts  to  have 
passed  between  us,  I  am  well  aware  that  those  who 
prefer  her  word  to  mine  will  not  be  satisfied  to 
disbelieve  her  upon  my  bare  denial;  nor,  per- 
haps, upon  the  improbability  and  extravagance  of 
the  supposed  conversations  themselves.  But  as  to 
the  facts  of  pregnancy  and  delivery  which  are 
proved  to  be  false  in  the  words  of  the  report,  "by 
so  many  witnesses,  to  whom,  if  true,  they  roust 
in  various  ways  have  been  known,"  no  person 
living  can  doubt  that  the  crime  of  adultery  and 
treason,  as  proved  by  those  facts,  has  been  attempted 
to  be  fixed  upon  me,  by  the  deliberate  and  wilful 
falsehood  of  this  my  most  forward  accuser.  And 
when  it  is  once  established,  as  it  is,  that  my  preg- 
nancy and  delivery  are  all  sir  John  and  lady 
Douglas's  invention,  I  should  imagine  that  my  con- 
fession of  a  pregnancy  which  never  existed ;  my 
confession  of  a  delivery  which  never  took  place ; 
my  confession  'of  having  suckled  a  child  which  I 
never  bore,  will  hardly  be  believed  upon  the  credit 
of  her  testimony.  The  credit  of  lady  Douglas, 
therefore  being  thus  destroyed,  I  trust  your  ma- 
jesty will  think  that  I  ought  to  scorn  to  answer  to 
any  thing  which  her  examination  may  contain,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  there  may  appear  to  be  any  additional 
and  concurrent  evidence  to  support  it. 
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"  This  brings  me  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  re~ 
port,  which  I  read,  I  do  assure  your  majesty,  with 
a  degree  of  astonishment  and  surprise  that  I  know 
riot  how  to  express.  How  the,  commissioners 
could  upon  such  evidence,  from  such  witnesses, 
upon  such  an  information,  and  in  sueh  an  ex  partc 
proceeding,  before  I  had  had  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing heard,  not  only  suffer  themselves  to  form  such 
an  opinion,  but  to  report  it  to  your  majesty,  with 
all  the  weight  and  authority  of  their  great  names^ 
I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Their  great 
official  and  judicial  occupations,  no  doubt,  pre- 
vented that  full  attention  to  the  subject  which  it 
required^  But  I  am  not  surely  without  just  grounds 
of  complaint,  if  they  proceeded  to  pronounce  an, 
opinion  upon  my  character,  without  all  that  consi- 
deration and  attention  which  the  importance  of 
it  to  the  peace  of  your  majesty's  mind,  to  the 
honour  of  your  royal  family,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  princess  of  Wales,  seem,  indispensably,  ta 
have  demanded. 

'-'  In.  the  part  of  the  report  already  referred  to,  the 
particulars  of  the  charge,  exclusive  of  those  two 
important  facts,  which  have  been  so  satisfactorily 
disposed  of,  are,  as  I  have  already  observed,  vari- 
ously described  by  the  commissioners ;  as,  "  matters 
of  great  impropriety  and  indecency  of  behaviour  ;** 
as  "  other  particulars  in  themselves  extremely  sus- 
picious, and  still  more  so,  when  connected  with  the 
r  •  '  • 
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assertions  already  mentioned ;"  and  as  "  }x>ints  of 
the  same  nature,  though  going  to  a  much  less  ex- 
tent." But  they  do  not  become  the  subject  of 
particular  attention  in  the  report,  till  after  the 
commissioners  had  concluded  that  part  of  it,  in 
which  they  give  so  decisive  an  opinion  against  the 
truth  of  the  charge  upon  the  two  material  facts. 
They  then  proceed  to  state — 

"  That  they  cannot  close  their  report  there," 
much  as  they  could  wish  it ;  that  besides  the  alle- 
gations of  the  pregnancy  and  delivery  of  the  prin- 
cess, those  declarations  on  the  whole  of  which  your 
majesty  had  required  their  inquiry  and  report,  con- 
tain other  particulars  respecting  the  conduct  of 
her  royal  highness,  such  as  must,  especially  con- 
sidering her  exalted  rank  and  station,  necessarily 
give  occasion  to  very  unfavourable  interpretations. 
That  from  various  depositions  and  proofs  annexed 
to  their  report,  particularly  from  the  examination 
of  Robert  Bidgood,  W.  Cole,  F.  Lloyd,  and  Mrs. 
Lisle,  several  strong  circumstances  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  been  positively  sworn  to,  by  witnesses 
who  cannot,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners, 
be  suspected  of  any  unfavourable  bias,  and  whose 
veracity,  in,  THIS  RESPECT,  they  had  seen  no  ground 
to  question."  They  then  state,  that  "  on  the  pre- 
cise bearing  and  effect  of  the  facts  thus  appearing, 
it  is  not  for  them  to  decide,  these  they  submit  to 
your  majesty's  wisdom.  But  they  conceive  it  to 
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be  their  duty  to  report  on  this  part  of  the  inquiry 
as  distinctly  as  on  the  former  facts ;  that  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  facts  of  pregnancy  and  delivery  are, 
in  their  minds,  satisfactorily  disproved,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  think  that  the  circumstances  to 
which  they  now  refer,  particularly  those  stated  to 
have  passed  between  her  royal  highness  and  captain 
Manby,  must  be  credited  until  they  shall  receive 
some  decisive  contradiction,  and  if  true,  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  most  serious  consideration" 

"  Your  majesty  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the 
commissioners  have  entered  into  the  examination 
of  this  part of  the  case,  and  have  reported  upon  it, 
not  merely  as  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the 
charges  of  pregnancy  and  delivery  which  they  have 
completely  negatived  and  disposed  of,  but  as  con- 
taining substantive  matters  of  charge  in  itself.— 
That  they  consider  it,  indeed,  as  relating  to  points 
"  of  the  same  nature,  but  going  to  a  much  less  ex- 
tent," not,  therefore,  as  constituting  actual  crime, 
but  as  amounting  to  "  improprieties  and  indecencies 
of  behaviour,  aggravated  by  the  exalted  rank  which 
I  hold,"  as  "  occasioning  unfavourable  interpreta- 
tions," and  as  "  entitled  to  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration." And  when  they  also  sta&e  that  it  is 
not  for  them  to  decide  on  their  precise  bearing  and 
effect,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  concluding  that 
they  could  not  class  them  under  any  known  head 
of  crime ;  as,  in  that  case,  upon  their  bearing  and 
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effect  they  would  have  been  fully  competent  to 
have  pronounced. 

"  I  have,  to  a  degree,  already  stated  to  your 
majesty  the  unprecedented  hardship  to  which  I 
conceive  myself  to  have  been  exposed,  by  this  ex 
parte  inquiry  into  the  decorum  of  my  private  con- 
duct. I  have  already  stated  the  prejudice  done  to 
my  character,  by  this  recorded  censure,  from  which 
I  can  have  no  appeal ;  and  I  press  these  considera- 
tions no  further  upon  your  majesty,  at  present, 
than  to  point  out,  in  passing  this  part  of  the  report, 
the  just  foundation  which  it  affords  me  for  making 
the  complaint. 

*'  Your  majesty  will  also,  I  am  persuaded,  not  fail 
to  remark  the  strange  obscurity  and  reserve,  the 
mysterious  darkness,  with  which  the  report  here 
expresses  itself;  and  every  one  must  feel  how  this 
aggravates  the  severity  and  cruelty  of  the  censure, 
by  rendering  it  impossible,  distinctly  and  specifi- 
cally, to  meet  it.  The  commissioners  state,  indeed, 
that  some  things  are  proved  against  me,  whicty 
must  be  credited  till  they  shall  receive  a  decisve 
contradiction,  but  what  those  things  are  they  do 
not  state.  They  are  "  particulars  and  circum- 
stances which,  especially  considering  rny  exalted 
rank,  must  give  occasion  to  the  most  unfavourable 
interpretations.  They  are  several  strong  circum- 
stances of  this  description,"  "  they  are,  if  true, 
justly  deserving  of  most  serious  consideration," 
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and  they  "  must  be  credited  till  decidedly  contra- 
dicted." .But  what  are  these  circumstances  ?  What 
are  these  deeds  without  a  name  ?  Was  there  ever 
a  charge  so  framed?  Was  ever  any  one  put  to 
answer  any  charge,  and  decidedly  to  contradict  it, 
or  submit  to  have  it  credited  against  him,  which 
was  conceived  in  such  terms  without  the  means  of 
ascertaining  what  these  things  are,  except  as  con- 
jecture may  enable  nae  to  surmise,  to  what  parts  of 
the  examinations  of  the  four  witnesses  on  whom 
they  particularly  rely,  they  attach  the  importance 
and  the  weight'  which  seem  to  them  to  Justify 
these  dark  and  ambiguous  censures  on  my  conduct  ? 
But  such  as  they  are,  and  whatever  they  may  be, 
they  must,  your  majesty  is  told,  be  credited,  unless 
they  are  decidedly  contradicted. 

"  Circumstances  respecting  captain  Manby,  in- 
deed, are  particularized ;  but  referring  to  the  de- 
positions which  apply  to  him,  they  contain  much 
matter  of  opinion,  of  hearsay,  of  suspicion.  Are 
these  hearsays,  are  these  opinions,  are  these  suspici- 
ons, and  conjectures  of  these  witnesses,  to  be  believ 
ed  against  me,  unless  decidedly  contradicted? 
How  can  I  decidedly  contradict  another  person's 
opinion  ?  I  may  reason  against  its  justice,  but  how 
can  I  contradict  it?  Or  how  can  I  decidedly  con- 
tradict any  •  thin£  which  is  riot  precisely  specified, 
nor  distinct!'}'  Known  to  me? 

"  Your  majesty  will  also  observe  that  the  report  • 
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states  that  it  is  not  for  the  commissioners  to  decide 
upon  the  bearing  and  effect  of  these  facts;  the&e 
are  left  for  your  majesty's  decision.  But  they  add, 
that  if  true,  they  are  justly  entitled  to  the  most  se- 
rious consideration.  I  cannot,  sire,  but  collect 
from  these  passages  an  intimation  that  some  fur- 
ther proceedings  may  he  meditated.  And,  per- 
haps, if  I  acted  with  perfect  prudence,  seeing  how 
much  reason  I  have  to  fear,  from  the  fabrications 
of  falsehood,  I  ought  to  nave  waited  till  I  knew 
what  course,  civil  or  criminal,  your  majesty  might 
be  advised  to  pursue  before  I  offered  any  observa- 
tions or  answer.  To  this  alternative,  however,  I 
am  driven.  I  must  either  remain  silent,  and  re- 
serve my  defence,  leaving  the  imputation  to  ope- 
rate most  injuriously  and  fatally  to  my  character; 
or  I  must,  by  entering  into  a  defence  against  so 
extended  a  charge,  expose  myself,  with  much 
greater  hazard,  to  any  future  attacks.  But  the 
fear  of  possible  danger  to  arise  from  the  perverted 
interpretation  of  my  answer,  cannot  induce  me  »U> 
acquiesce  under  the  certain  mischief  of  the  unj-iurt 
censure  and  judgment  which  stands  against  me,  as 
it  were,  recorded  in  this  report.  I  shall,  therefore, 
at  whatever  hazard,  proceed  to  submit  to  your 
majesty,  in  whose  justice  I  have  the  most  satisfac- 
tory reliance,  my  answer  and  my  observations  up- 
on this  part  of  the  case. 

"  And  here,  sire,  I  cannot  foi^bear  again  presuming 

LI 
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to  state  to  your  majesty,  that  it  is  not  a  little  hard, 
that  the  commissioners  (\vho  slate  in  the  beginning 
of  their  report,  that  certain  particulars,  in  them- 
selves extremely  suspicirus,  were,  in  the  judg- 
ment which  they,  had  formed  upon  them,  before 
they  entered  into  the  particulars  of  the  inquirv, 
rendered  still  more  suspicious  from  being  connect- 
ed with  the  assertion  of  pregnancy  and  delivery,) 
should  have  made  no  observation  upon  the  degree 
in  which  t4iat  suspicion  must  be  proportionably 
abated,  when  those  assertions  of  pregnancy  and  de- 
livery have  been  completely  falsified  and  disprov- 
ed ;  that  they  should  make  no  remark  upon  the 
fact,  that  all  the  witnesses,  (with  the  exception  of 
Mrs.  Lisle,)  on  whom  they  specifically  rely,  were 
every  one  of  them  brought  forward  by  the  prin- 
cipal informers,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
false  statement  of  lady  Douglas;  that  they  are  the 
witnesses,  therefore,  of  persons  whom,  after  the 
complete  falsification  of  their  charge,  I  am  justifi- 
ed in  describing  as  conspirators  who  have  been  de- 
tected in  supporting  their  conspiracy  by  their  own 
perjury.  And  surely  where  a  conspiracy,  to  fix  a 
charge  upon  an  individual,  has  been  plainly  de- 
tected, the  witnesses  of  those  who  have  been  so 
detected  in  that  conspiracy, — witnesses  that  are 
brought  forward  to  support  this  false  charge,— 
cannot  stand  otherwise  than  considerably  effected 
in  their  credit,  by  their  connection  with  those  who 
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are  detected  in  that  conspiracy.  But  instead  of 
pointing  out  this  cireMmstar.ee,  as  calling,  at  least, 
for  some  degree  of  caution  and  reserve,  in  consider- 
ing the  testimony  cf  these  \\itnesscs,  the  report, 
on  the  contrary,  holds  them  up  as  worthy  of  par- 
ticular credit,  as  witnesses,  \\ho,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  commissioners,  cannot  he  suspected  of  un- 
favourable bias;  whose  veracity,  in  that  respect, 
they  have  seen  no  ground  to  question  ;  and  who 
must  be  credited  till  they  receive  some  decided 
contradiction. 

"  Now,  sire,  I  feel  the  fullest  confidence  that  I 
shall  prove  to  your  majesty's  most  perfect  satisfac- 
tion, that  all  of  these  witnesses  (of  course  I  still 
exclude  Mrs.  Lisle)  are  under  the  influence,  and 
exhibit  the  symptoms  of  the  most  unfavourable 
bias; — that  their  veracity. is  in  every  respect  to  be 
doubted  ; — and  that  they  cannot,  by  any  candid 
and  attentive  mind,  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  least 
degree  of  credit  upon  this  charge,  your  majesty  will 
easily  conceive  how  great  my  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment must  have  been  at  this  part  of  the%  report. 
I  am,  indeed,  a  little  at  a  loss  to  know,  whether  1 
understand  the  passage,  which  I  have  cited  from 
I  he  report:  "  The  witnesses,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  commissioners,  are  not  to  be  suspected  of  un- 
favourable bias,  imd  their  veracity  in  1hat  respect 
they  have  seen  no  reason  to  question."  What  is 
meant  by  their  having  seen  no  reason  to  suspect 
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their  veracity  in  that  respect?  Do  they  mean  what 
the  qualification  seems  to  imply*  that  they  have 
seen  reason  to  question  it  in  other  respects  ?  Is  it 
meant  to  be  insinuated  that  they  saw  reason  ta 
question  their  veracity,  not  in  respect  of  an  unfa- 
vourable biasj  but  of  a  bias  in  my  favour ;  I  cannot 
impute  to  them  such  an  insinuation,  because  1  am 
satisfied  that  the  commissioners  would  never  have 
intended  to  insinuate  any  thing  so  directly  contrary 
to  the  truth. 

"The  witnesses  specifically  pointed  out,  as  thus 
particularly  deserving  of  credit,  are  W.  Cole,  R. 
Bidgood,  F  Lloyd,  aad  Mrs.  Lisle.  With  respect 
ttf  Mrs.  Lisle,  I  trust  your  majesty  will  permit  me 
to  make  my  observations  upon  her  examination* 
us  distinctly  and  separately  as  I  ]K>ssibly  can,  from 
thfe  others.  Because,  as  I  ever  had,  and  have  now 
as  much  as  ever,  the  most  perfect  respect  for  Mrs 
Lisle,  I  would  avokl  the  possibility  of  having  it 
it  imagined  that  such  observations  as  1  shall  be 
under  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  upon  the 
other  witnesses,  could  be  intended  in  any  degree  ta 
be  applied  to  her. 

M  With  respect  to  Cole,  Bidgood»and  Lloyd,  they 
have  all  lived  in  their  places  for  a  long  time;  they 
had  lived  with  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales  before  he  married*  and  were  appointed  br 
him  to  situations  above  me;  Cole  and  Lloyd  hri- 
mediately  upon,  my  marriage,,  and  Bidgood  very 
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shortly  afterwards.  I  know  not  whether  from  this 
circumstance  they  may  consider  consider  themselves 
as  not  owing  that  undivided  duty  and  regard  to 
me,  which  servants  of  my  own  appointment  might 
possibly  have  felt;  but  if  I  knew  nothing  more  of 
them  than  that  they  had  consented  to  be  voluntarily 
examined,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  state- 
ment of  lady  Douglas  on  a  charge  so  deeply  affect- 
ing my  honour,  without  communicating  to  me  the 
fact  of  such  examination,  your  majesty  would  not. 
I  am  sure,  be  surprized  to  find,  that  I  saw,  in  that 
circumstance  alone,  sufficient  to  raise  some  sus- 
picions of  an  unfavourable  bias.  But  when  I. find 
Cole,  particularly,  submitting  to  this  secret  and 
and  voluntary  examination  against  me,  no  le&s 
than  four  times,  and  when  1  found,  during  the 
pendency  of  this  inquiry  before  the  commissioners, 
that  one  of  them,  R.  Bidgood,  was  so  far  connected, 
and  in  league,  with  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  as 
to  have  communication  with  the  latter,  I  thought 
I  saw  the  proof  of  such  decided  hostility  and  con- 
federacy against  me,  that  I  felt  obliged  to  order  the 
discontinuance  of  his  attendance  at  my  house  till 
further  orders.  Of  the  real  bias  of  their  minds, 
however,  with  respect  to  me,  your  majesty  will  be 
better  able  to  judge  from  the  consideration  of  their 
evidence. 

"  The  imputations  which   I  collect  to  be  con- 
sidered as  cast  upon  me,  by  these  several  witnesses. 
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are  too  great  familiarity  and  intimacy  witluseveral 
gentlemen, — sir  Sidney  Smith,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
captain  Manby,  and  I  know  not  whether  the  same 
are  not  meant  to  be  extended  to  lord  Hood,  Mr. 
Chester,  and  captain  Moore.  V 

"  With  your  majesty's  permission,  therefore,  I 
will  examine  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  as 
they  respect  these  several  gentlemen,  in  their  order, 
keeping  the  evidence  which  is  applicable  to  each 
case,  as  distinct  from  the  others  as  I  can. 

"And  I  will  begin  with  those  which  respect  sir 
Sidney  Smith,  as  he  is  the  person  first  mentioned 
in  the  deposition  of  W.  Cole. 

"  W.  Cole  says,  "  that  sir  Sidney  Smith  first 
visited  at  Montague-house  in  1802;  that  he  ob- 
served that  the  princess  was  too  familiar  with  sir 
Sidney  Smith.  One  day,  he  thinks  in  February, 
he  (Cole)  carried  into  the  blue  room  to  the  princess 
some  sandwiches  which  she  had  ordered,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  that  sir  Sidney  was  there.  He 
must  have  come  in  from  the  park.  If  he  had  been 
let  in  from  Blackheath  he  must  have  passed  through 
the  room  in  which  he  (Cole)  was  waiting.  When 
he  had  left  the  sandwiches,  he  returned  after  some 
time,  into  the  room,  and  sir  Sidney  Smith  was 
sitting  very  close  to  the  princess  on  the  sofa;  he 
(Cole)  looked  at  her  royal  highness,  she  caught  his 
eye,  and  saw  that  he  noticed  the  manner  in  \\hich 
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they  were  sitting  together ;  they  appeared  both  a 
little  confused.1' 

"11.  Bidgood  says  also,  in  his  deposition  on  the 
6th  of  June,  (for  he  was  examined  twice)  "  that  it 
was  early  in  1802  that  he  first  observed  sir  Sidney 
Smith  come  to  Montague  house.  He  used  to  stay 
very  late  at  night;  he  had  seen  him  early  in  the 
morning  there;  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  He 
was  at  sir  John  Douglas's,  and  was  in  the  habit,  as 
well  as  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas  of  dining  or 
having  luncheon,  or  supping  there  every  day.  He 
saw  sir  Sidney  Smith  one  day  in  1802  in  the  blue 
room,  about  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  was 
full  two  hours  before  they  expected  ever  to  see  com- 
pany. He  asked  the  servants  why  they  did  not  let 
him  know  sir  Sidney  Smith  was  there ;  the  footmen 
told  him  that  they  had  let  no  person  in.  There  was 
a  private  door  to  ihepark,  by  which  he  might  have 
come  in  if  he  had  a  key  to  it,  and  have  got  into  the 
blue  room  without  any  of  the  servants -perceiving 
him.  And  in  his  second  deposition,  taken  on  the 
3d  of  July,  lie  says  he  lived  at  Montague  house 
when  sir  Sidney  came.  Her  (the  princess)  manner 
uiih  him  appeared  very  familiar;  she  appeared  very 
attentive  to  him,  but  he  did  not  suspect  any  thing 
further.  Mrs.  Li.sle  says  that  the  princess  at  one 
time  appeared  to  like  vsir  John  and  lady  Douglas. 
"  1  have  seen  sir  Sidney  Smith  there  very  late  in 
the  evening,  but  not  alone  wit!)  the  princess.  I 
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have  no  reason  to  suspect  he  had  a  key  of  the  park 
gate;  I  never  heard  of  any  body  being  found 
wandering  about  at  Blackheath." 

"Fanny  Lloyd  does  not  mention  sir  Sidney 
Smith  in  her  deposition. 

"  Upon  the  whole  of  this  evidence  then,  which 
is  the  whole  that  respects  sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  any 
of  these  depositions  (except  some  particular  passages 
in  Cole's  evidence,  which  are  so  important  as  to 
require  very  particular  and  distinct  statement)  I 
would  request  your  majesty  to  understand,  that, 
with  respect  to  the  fact  of  sir  Sidney  Smith's  visit- 
ing frequently  at  Montague  house,  both  with  sir 
John  and  lady  Douglas,  and  without  them ;  with 
respect  to  his  being  frequently  there  at  luncheon, 
dinner,  and  supper;  and  staying  with  the  rest  of 
the  company  till  twelve,  one  o'clock,  or  even  some- 
times later,  if  these  are  some  of  the  facts  M  which 
must  give  occasion  to  unfavourable  interpretation}?, 
and  must  be  credited  till  they  are  contradicted ;" 
they  are  facts  which  I  never  can  contradict,  for 
they  are  perfectly  true.  And  I  trust  it  will  imply 
the  confession  of  no  guilt  to  admit  that  sir  Sidney 
Smith's  conversation,  his  account  of  the  various 
and  extraordinary  events,  and  heroic  achievements 
in  which  he  had  been  concerned,  amused  and  inter* 
ested  me ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  living  so 
much  with  his  friends,  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas, 
in  my  neighbourhood  on  Blackheath,  gave  the  op- 
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portunity  of  his  increasing  his  acquaintance  with 
me. 

"  It  happened  also  that  about  this  time  I  fitted 
pp>  as  your  majesty  may  have  observed,  one  of  the 
rooms  in  my  house  after  the  fashion  of  a  Turkish 
tent.     Sir  Sidney  furnished  me  with  a  pattern  for 
it,  in  a  drawing  of  the  tent  of  Murat  Bey,  which 
he  had  brought  over  with  him  from  Egypt.     And 
he  taught  me  how  t6  draw  Egyptian  Arabesques, 
which  were  necessary  for  the  ornaments  of  the 
cieling ;  this  may  have  occasioned,  while  that  room 
was  fitting  up,  several  visits,  and  possibly  some, 
though  I  dot  recollect  them,  as  early  in  the  morn- 
ing as  Mr.  Bidgood  mentions.     I  believe  also  that 
it  has  happened  more  than  once,  that    walking 
with  my  ladies  in  the  park,  we  have  met  sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  that  he  has  come  in  with  us  through 
the  gate  from  the  park.    My  ladies  may  have  gone 
up  to  take  off  their  cloaks,  or  to  dress,  and  have 
left  me   alone  with  him :   and,  at  some  one  of 
these  times,  it  may  very  possibly  have  happened 
that  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr,  Bidgood  may  have  seen 
him,  when  he  has  not  come  through  the  waiting- 
room,  nor  been  let  in  by  any  of  the  footmen.    But 
I  _solemnly  declare  to  your  majesty,  that  I  have 
not  the  least  idea  or  belief  that  he  ever  had  a  key 
of  the  gate  into  the  park,  or  that  he  ever  enter- 
ed in  or  passed  out  at  that  gate,  except  in  com- 
pany with  myself  and  my  ladies*    As  for  the  cir- 
M  m* 
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cumstance  of  my  permitting  him  to  be  in  th« 
room  alone  \vith  me ;  if  suffering  a  man  to  be  so 
alone  is  evidence  of  guilt,  from  whence  the  com- 
missioners can  draw  any  unfavourable  inference,  I 
must  leave  them  to  draw  it.  For  I  cannot  deny 
that  it  has  happened,  and  happened  frequently  ;  not 
only  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  but  with  many,  many 
others;  gentlemen  who  have  visited  me;  trades- 
men who  have  come  to  receive  my  orders  f  masters 
whom  I  have  had  to  instruct  me  in  painting,  in 
music,  in  English,  &c.  that  I  have  received  them 
without  any  one  being  by.  In  short,  I  trust  I 
am  not  confessing  a  crime,  for  unquestionably  it 
is  a  truth,  that  I  never  had  an  idea  that  there 
was  any  thing  wrong  or  objectionable  in  thus 
seeing  men  in  the  morning,  and  I  confidently  be- 
lieve your  majesty  will  see  nothing  in  it,  from 
which  any  guilt  can  be  inferred.  I  feel  certain 
that  there  is  nothing  immoral  in  the  thing  itself; 
and  I  have  always  understood  that  it  was  perfectly 
customary  and  usual  for  ladies  of  the  first  rank 
and  the  first  character  in  the  country,  to  receive 
the  visits  of  gentlemen  in  a  morning,  though  they 
might  be  themselves  alone  at  the  time.  But  if,  in 
the  opinions  and  fashions  of  this  country,  there 
should  be  more  impropriety  ascribed  to  it  frthan 
what  it  ever  entered  into  my  mind  to  conceive,  1 
hope  your  majesty,  and  every  candid  mind,  will 
make  allowance  for  the  different  notions  which 
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my  foreign  education  and  foreign  habits  may  hare 
given  me. 

"  But  whatever  character  may  belong  to  this  prac- 
tice, it  is  not  a  practice  which  commenced  after  my 
leaving  Carlton  house.  While  there,  and  from  my 
first  arrival  in  this  country,  I  was  accustomed,  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  witfiout  his  ever  having  hinted  to  me 
the  slightest  disapprobation,  to  receive  lessons  from 
various  masters,  for  my  amusement  and  improve- 
ment ;  I  was  attended  by  them  frequently  from 
twelve  o'clock  till  five  in  the  afternoon  ; — Mr.  Atx. 
wood  for  music,  Mr.  Geffadiere  for  .English,  Mr. 
Tourfronelli  for  painting,  Mr.  Tutoye  for  imitat- 
ing marble,  Mr.  Elwes  for  the  harp.  I  saw  them 
all  alone ;  and,  indeed,  if  I  were  to  see  them  at  all, 
I  could  do  no  otherwise  than  see  them  alone.  Miss 
Garth,  who  was  then  sub-governess  to  my  daugh- 
ter, lived  certainly  under  the  same  roof  with  me, 
but  she  could  not  be  spared  from  her  duty  and  at- 
tendance on  ^my  daughter.  I  desired  her  some- 
times to  come  down  stairs,  and  read  to  me,  during 
the  time  when  I  drew  or  painted,  but  my  lord 
Cholmondely  informed  me  this  could  not  be.  If- 
then  requested  that  I  might  have  one  of  my  bed- 
chamber women  to  live  constantly  at  Carlton  house, 
that  I  might  have  her  at  call  whenever  1  wanted 
her ;  but  1  was  answered  that  it  was  not  custom- 
ary, that  the  attendants  of  the  royal  family  should 
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five  with  them  in  town ;  so  that  request  could  not 
be  complied  with.  But,  independent  of  this,  I 
never  conceived  that  it  was  offensive  to  the  fashions 
and  manners  of  the  country  to  receive  gentlemen 
who  might  call  upon  me  in  a  morning,  whether  I 
had  or  had  not  any  one  with  me';  and  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  to  think  that  there  was  either  impro- 
priety or  indecorum  in  it,  at  that  time,  nor  in  con- 
tinuing the  practice  at  Montague  house.  But  this 
has  been  confined  to  morning  visits,  in  no  private 
apartments  in  my  house,  but  in  my  drawing-room^ 
where  my  ladies  have  at  all  times  free  access,  and  as 
they  usually  take  their  luncheon  with  me,  except 
when  they  are  engaged  with  visitors  or  pursuits  of 
their  own,  it  could  but  rarely  occur  that  1  could 
be  left  with  any  gentleman  alone  for  any  length  of 
time,  unless  there  were  something,  in  the  known 
and  avowed  business,  which  might  occasion  his 
waiting  upon  me,  that  would  fully  account  for  the 
circumstance. 

u  I  trust  your  majesty  will  excuse  the  length  at 
which  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  topic.  I  perceived, 
from  the  examinations,  that  it  had  been  much  in- 
quired after,  and  I  felt  it  necessary  to  represent  it 
in  its  true  light.  And  the  candour  of  your  ma- 
jesty's mind  will,  I  am  confident,  suggest  that 
those  who  are  the  least  conscious  of  intending  guilt 
are  the  least  suspicious  of  having  it  imputed  to 
them :  and  therefoje  that  they  do  not  think  it  ne* 
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cessary  to  guard  themselves  at  every  turn,  with 
witnesses  to  prove  their  innocence,  fancying  their 
character  to  be  safe,  as  long  as  their  conduct  is  in- 
nocent, and  that  guilt  will  not  be  imputed  to  them 
from  actions  quite  different 

"The  deposition,  however,  of  Mr.  Cole,  is  not 
confined  to  my  being  alone  with  sir  Sidney  Smith. 
The  circumstances  in  which  he  observed  us  to- 
gether he  particularizes,  and  states  his  opinion. 
He  introduces,  indeed  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
by  saying  that  I  was  too  familiar  with  sir  Sidney 
Smith  ;  but  as  I  trust  I  am  not  yet  so  far  degraded 
as  to  have  my  character  decided  by  the  opinion  or 
Mr.  Cole,  I  shall  not  comment  upon  that  observa- 
tion. He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  scene 
which  he  observed  on  the  day  when  he  brought  in 
the  sandwiches,  which  I  trust  your  majesty  did 
not  fail  to  notice,  I  had  myself  ordered  to  be  brought 
in.  For  there  is  an  obvious  insinuation  that  sir 
Sidney  must  have  come  in  through  the  park,  and 
that  there  was  great  impropriety  in  his  being  alone 
with  me.  And  at  least  the  witness's  own  story 
proves,  whatever  impropriety  there  might  be  in 
this  circumstance,  that  I  was  not  conscious  of  it, 
nor  meant  to  take  advantage  of  his  clandestine 
entry  from  the  park,  to  conceal  the  fact  from  my 
servant's  observation.  For  if  I  had  had  such  con- 
sciousness, or  such  meaning,  I  never  could  have 
ordered  sandwiches  to  have  been  brought  in,  or 
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any  other  act  to  have  been  done  which  must  have 
brought  myself  under  the  notice  of  my  servants, 
while  I  continued  in  a  situation  which  I  thought 
improper  and  wished  to  conceal.  -  Any  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  visit,  to  which  this  part  of  the 
deposition  refers,  my  memory  does  not  enable  me 
in  the  least  degreet  to  particularize  and  recal.     Mr. 
Cole  may  have  seen  me  sitting  on  the  same  sofa 
with  sir  Sidney  Smith.     Nay,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
must  have  seen  me  over  and  over  again,  not  only 
with  sir  Sidney  Smith,  but  with  other  gentlemen, 
sitting  upon  the  same  sofa;    and  I  trust  your  ma- 
jesty will  feel  it  the  hardest  thing  imaginable,  that 
I  should  be  called  upon  to  account  what  corner  of 
a  sofa  I  sat  upon  four  years  ago,  and  how  close  sir 
Sidney  Smith  was  sitting  to  me.      I   can   only 
solemnly  aver  to  your  majesty,  that  my  conscience 
supplies  me  with  the  fullest  means  of  confidently 
assuring  you,  that  I  never  permitted  sir  Sidney 
Smith  to  sit  on  any  sofa  with  me  in  any  manner, 
which  in  my  own  judgment  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  offensive  to  the  strictest  propriety  and  de- 
corum. In  the  judgment  of  many  persons,  perhaps, 
a  princess  of  Wales  should  at  no  time  forget  the 
elevation  of  her  rank,  or  descend  in  any  degree  to 
the  familiarities   and   intimacies   of   private   life. 
Under  any  circumstances,  this  would  be  a  hard 
condition  to  be  annexed  to  her  situation.     Under 
the  circumstances,  in  which  it  has  been  my  mis- 
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fortune  to  have  lost  the  necessary  support  to  the 
dignity  and  station  of  a  princess  of  Wales;  to  have 
assumed  and  maintained  an  unbending  dignity 
would  have  been  impossible,  and,  if  possible,  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  from  me. 

"  After  these  observations,  sire,  I  must  now  re- 
quest your  majesty's  attention  to  those  written  de- 
clarations which  are  mentioned  in  the  report,  and 
which  1  shall  never  be  able  sufficiently  to  thank 
your  majesty  for  having  condescended,  in  compli- 
ance with  my  earnest  request,  to  order  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  me.  From  observations  upon  those  de- 
clarations themselves,  as  well  as  upon  comparing 
them  with  the  depositions  made  before  the  com- 
missioners, your  majesty  will  see  the  strongest 
reason  for  discrediting  the  testimony  of  W.  Cole, 
as  well  as  others  of  these  witnesses  whose  credit 
stands,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  so  un- 
impeachable. They  supply  important  observations, 
even  with  respect  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Cole's  evi- 
dence which  I  am  now  considering,  though  in  no 
degree  equal  in  importance  to  those  which  I  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  notice. 

"Your  majesty  will  please  to  observe,  that  there 
are  no  less  than  four  different  examinations  or  de- 
clarations of  Mr.  Cole.  They  are  dated  on  the 
llth,  14th,  and  30th  of  January,  and  on  23d  of 
February.  In  these  four  different  declarations  he 
twice  mentions  the  circumstance  of  finding  sir 


Sidney  Smith  and  myself  on  the  sofa,  and  he  men* 
tions  it  not  only  in  a  different  manner,  at  each  of 
those  times,  but  at  both  of  them  in  a  manner  which 
materially  differs  from  his  deposition  before  tfre 
commissioners.  In  his  declaration  on  the  llth  of 
January,  he  says,  that  he  found  us  in  so  familiar 
a  posture,  as  to  alarm  him  very  much,  which  he 
expressed  by  a  start  back  and  a  look  at  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  In  that  dated  on  23d  of  February,  however, 
(being  asked,  I  suppose  as  to  that  which  he  had 
dared  to  assert,  of  the  familiar  posture  which  had 
alarmed  him  so  much,)  he  says,  "  there  was  nothing 
particular  in  our  dress,  position  of  legs  or  arms, 
that  was  extraordinary;  he  thought  it  improper 
that  a  single  gentleman  should  be  sitting  quite 
close  to  a  married  lady  on  the  sofa,  and  from  that 
situation,  and  former  observations,  he  thought  the 
thing  improper.  In  this  second  account,  therefore, 
your  majesty  perceives  he  was  obliged  to  bring  in 
his  former  observation  to  help  out  the  statement, 
in  order  to  account  for  his  having  been  so  shocked 
with  what  he  saw,  as  to  express  his  alarm  by  "  start- 
ing back."  But  unfortunately  he  accounts  for  it, 
as  it  seems  to  me  at  least,  by  the  very  circumstance 
which  would  have  induced  him  to  have  been  less 
surprised,  and  consequently  less  startled  by  what 
he  saw ;  for  had  his  former  observations  been  such 
as  he  insinuates,  he  would  have  been  prepared  the 
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more  to  expect,  and  the  less  to  be  surprised  at,  what 
he  pretends  to  have  seen. 

"But  your  majesty  will  observe,  that  in  his  de- 
position before  the  commissioners,  (recollecting 
perhaps  how  awkwardly  he  had  accounted  for  his 
starting  in  his  former  declaration,)  he  drops  his 
starting  altogether.  Instead  of  looking  at  the 
gentleman  only*  he  looked  at  us  both,  that  I  caught 
his  eye,  and  saw  that  he  noticed  the  manner  in 
which  we  were  sitting,  and  instead  of  his  own 
starting,  or  any  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  exhibited  his  own  feelings,  we  are  represented 
as  both  appearing  a  little  confused.  Our  confusion 
is  a  circumstance,  which,  during  his  four  declara- 
tions, which  he  jnade  before  the  appointment  of 
the  commissioners,  it  never  once  occurred  to  him 
to  recollect.  And  now  lie  does  recollect  it,  we  ap- 
peared, he  says,  "  a  little  confused." — A  little  con- 
fused ! — The  princess  of  Wales  detected  in  a  situa- 
tion such  as  to  shock  and  alarm  her  servant,  and 
so  detected  as  to  be  sensible  of  her  detection,  and 
so  conscious  of  the  impropriety  of  the  situation  as 
to  exhibit  symptoms  of  confusion ;  would  not  her 
confusion  have  been  extreme  ?  would  it  have  been 
so  little  as  to  have  slipped  the  memory  of  the  wit- 
ness who  observed  it,  during  his  first  four  declara- 
tions, and  at  last  to  be  recalled  to  his  recollect  ion 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  represented  in  the  faipt 

and  feeble  way  in  which  he  here  describes  it 
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**  What  weight  your  majesty  will  ascribe  to  these 
differences  in  the  accounts  given  by  this  witness,  I 
caimot  pretend  to  say.  But  I  am  ready  to  confess 
that,  probably,  if  there  was  nothing  stronger  of  the 
same  kind  to  be  observed  in  other  parts  of  his  testi- 
mony, the  inference  which  would  be  drawn  from 
them,  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  opinion 
previously  entertained  of  the  witness.  To  me,  who 
know  many  parts  of  his  testimony  to  be  absolutely 
false,  and  all  the  colouring  given  to  it  to  be  wholly 
from  his  own  wicked  and  malicious  invention,  it 
appears  plain,  that  these  differences  in  his  repre- 
sentations are  the  unsteady,  awkward,  shuffles  and 
prevarications  of  falsehood.  To  those,  if  there  are 
any  such,  who  from  preconceived  prejudices  in  his 
favour,  or  from  any  other  circumstances,  think  that 
his  veracity  is  free  from  all  suspicion,  satisfactory 
means  of  reconciling  them  may  possibly  occur. 
But  before  I  have  left  Mr.  Cole's  examinations, 
your  majesty  will  find  that  they  will  have  much 
more  to  account  for,  and  much  more  to  reconcile. 

"  Mr.  Cole's  examination  before  the  commis- 
sioners goes  on  thus : — "  A  short  time  before  this, 
one  night  about  twelve  o'clock,  I  saw  a  man  go 
into  the  house  from  the  park,  wrapt  up  in  a  great 
coat.  I  Cld  not  give  any  alarm,  for  the  impression 
on  my  mind  was,  that  it  was  not  a  thief."  When 
Ifread  this  passage,  sire,  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
eyes;  when  I  fonnd  such  a  fact  left  in  this  dark 
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state,  without  any  further  explanation,  or  without 
a  trace,  in  the  examination,  of  any  attempt  to  get 
it  further  explained.     How  he  got  this  impression 
on  his  mind,  that  this  was  not  a  thief?  whom  he 
believed  it  to  be  ?    what  part  of  the  house  he  saw 
him  enter  ?  if  the  drawing-room,  or  any  part  which 
I  usually  occupy,  who  was  there  at  the  time? 
whether  I  was  there  ?  whether  alone  or  with  my 
ladies?  or  with  other  company  ?  whether  he  told 
any  body  of  the  circumstance  at  the  time?  or  how 
long  after?  whom  he  told  ?  whether  any  enquiries 
were  made  in  consequence  ?  these,  and  a  thousand 
other  questions,  with  a  view  to  have  penetrated 
into  the  mystery  of  this  strange  story,  and  to  have 
tried  the  credit  of  this  witness,  would,  I  should 
have  thought,  have  occurred  to  any  one ;   but  cer- 
tainly must  have  occurred  to  persons  so  experien- 
ced, and  so  able  in  the  examination  of  facts,  and 
the  trying  of  the  credit  of  witnesses,  as  the  two 
learned  lords  unquestionable  are,  whom  your  ma- 
jesty took  care  to  have  introduced  into  ^this  com- 
mission.    They  never  could  have  permitted  these 
unexplained,  and  unsifted  hints  and  insinuations  to 
ha/c  had  the  weight  and  effect  of  proof.— -But,  un- 
fortunately for  me,  the  duties,  probably  of  their 
respective  situations  prevented  their  sitterfdance  on 
the  examination  of  this,  and  on  the  first  examina- 
tion of  another  most  important  witness,  Mr.  Robert 
Bidgood— and  surely  your  majesty  will  permit  me 
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here,  without  offence,  to  complain  that  it  is  not  a 
little  hard,  that,  when  your  majesty  had  shewn 
your  anxiety  to  have  legal  accuracy,  and  legal  ex- 
perience assist  on  this  examination,  the  two  most 
important  witnesses,  in  whose  examinations  there 
is  more  matter  for  unfavourable  interpretation  than 
in  all  the  rest  put  together,  should  have  been  ex- 
amined without  the  benefit  of  this  accuracy,  and 
this  experience.  And  I  am  the  better  justified  it* 
making  this  observation,  if  what  has  been  suggested 
to  me  is  correct ;  that,  if  it  shall  not  be  allowed  that 
the  power  of  administering  an  oath  under  this 
warrant  or  commission  is  questionable,  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  that  it  is  most  questionable 
whether,  according  to  the  terms  or  meaning  of  the 
warrant  or  commission,  as  it  constitutes  no  quorum, 
lord  Spencer  and  lord  Grenville  could  administer 
an  oath,  or  act  in  the  absence  of  the  other  lords ; 
and  if  they  could  not,  Mr.  Cole's  falsehood  must 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  punishment. 

"  Returning  then  from  this  digression,  will  your 
majesty  permit  me  to  ask,  whether  I  am  to  under- 
stand this  fact,  respecting  the  man  in  a  great  coat, 
to  be  one  of  those  which  must  necessarily  give  oc- 
casion to  the  most  unfavourable  interpretations  ? 
which  must  be  credited  till  decidedly  contradicted  ? 
and  which,  if  true,  deserve  the  most  serious  consi- 
deration ?  The  unfavourable  interpretations  which 
this  fact  may  occasion,  doubtless  are,  that  this  man 
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•was  either  sir  Sidney  Smith,  or  some  other  para- 
mour, who  was  admitted  by  me  into  my  house  in 
disguise  at  midnight,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
my  wicked  and  adulterous  "purposes.  And  is  it 
possible  that  your  majesty,  is  it  possible  that  any 
candid  mind  can  believe  this  fact,  with  the  unfa- 
vourable interpretations  which  it  occasions,  on  the 
relation  of  a  servant,  who,  for  all  that  appears,  men- 
tions it  for  the  first  time  four  years  after  the  event 
took  place :  and  who  gives,  himself,  this  picture  of 
his  honesty  and  fidelity  to  a  master,  whom  he  has 
served  so  long,  that  he,  whose  nerves  are  of  so  moral 
a  frame,  that  he  starts  at  seeing  a  single  man  sitting 
at  mid-day  in  an  open  drawing-room,  on  the  same 
sofa,  with  a  married  woman,  permitted  this  dis- 
guised midnight  adulterer  to  approach  his  master's 
bed  without  taking  any  notice,  without  making 
any  alarm,  without  offering  any  interruption.  And 
why  ?  because  (as  he  expressly  states)  he  did  not 
believe  him  to  be  a  thief:  and  because  (as  he 
plainly  insinuates)  he  did  believe  him  to  be  an  aduU 
teier. 

"  But  what  makes  "the  manner  in  'which  the 
commissioners  suffered  this  fact  to  remain  so  unex- 
plained, the  more  extraordinary  is  this;  Mr.  Cole 
had  in  his  original  declaration  of  the  llth  of  Ja- 
nuary, which  was  before  the  commissioners,  stated 
"  that  one  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  he  saw  a 
person,  wrapped  up  in  a  great  coat,  go  across  the 
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park  into  the  gate  at  the  green  house,  and  he  veri- 
ly believes  it  was  sir  Sidney  Smith."  In  his  de- 
claration then,  (when' he  was  rot  upon  oath)  he 
ventures  to  state,  "  that  he  verily  believes  it  was 
sir  Sidney  Smith."  When  he  is  upon  his  oath  in 
his  deposition  before  the  commissioners,  all  that  he 
ventures  to  swear  is,  "  that  he  gave  no  alarm,  be- 
cause the  impression  upon  his  mind  was,  that  it 
was  not  a  thief! !"  And  the  difference  is  most  im- 
portant, **  The  impression  upon  his  mind  was,  that 
it  was  not  a  thief! !"  I  believe  him,  and.  the  im- 
pression upon  my  mind  too  is,  that  he  knew  it  was 
not  a  thief — That  he  knew  who  it  was — and  that 
he  knew  it  was  no  other  than  my  watchman.  What 
incident  it  is  that  he  alludes  to,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  know.  But  this  I  know,  that  if  it  refers  to  any 
man  with  whose  proceedings  I  have  the  least  ac- 
quaintance or  privity,  it  must  have  been  my  watch- 
man ;  who,  if  he  executes  my  orders,  nightly,  and 
often  in  the  night  goes  his  rounds,  both  inside  and 
outside  of  my  house.  And  this  circumstance, 
which  I  should  think  would  rather  afford,  to  most 
minds,  an  inference  that  I  was  not  preparing  the 
way  of  planning  facilities  for  secret  midnight  as- 
signations, has,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe,  (if 
there  is  one  word  of  truth  in  any  part  of  this  storyr 
and  the  whole  of  it  is  not  pure  invention)  afforded 
the  handle,  and  suggested  the  idea,  to  this  honest, 
trusty  man,  this  witness,  "  who  cannot  be  suspect- 
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ed  of  any  unfavourable  bias,"  "  whose  veracity  in 
that  respect  the  commissioners  saw  no  ground  to 
question,"  and  "  who  must  be  credited  till  he  re- 
ceived decided  contradiction,"  suggested,  I  say, 
the  idea  of  the  dark  and  vile  insinuation  contained 
in  this  part  of  his  testimony. 

"  Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  however,  in 
this  conjecture,  this  appears  to  be  evident  that  his 
examination  is  so  left,  that  supposing  an  indict- 
ment for  perjury  or  false  swearing  would  lie  against 
any  witness  examined  by  the  commissoiners,  and 
supposing  this  examination  had  been  taken  before 
the  whole  four.  If  Mr.  Cole  was  indicted  for  per- 
jury in  respect  to  this  part  of  his  deposition,  the 
proof  that  he  did  see  the  watchman  would  neces- 
sarily acquit  him  ;  would  establish  the  truth  of 
what  he  said,  and  rescue  him  from  the  punishment 
of  perjury,  though  it  would  at  the  same  time 
prove  the  falsehood  and  injustice  of  the  inference, 
and  the  insinuation,  for  the  establishment  of  which 
alone,  the  fact  itself  was  sworn. 

"  Mr.  Cole  chooses  further  to  state,  that  he 
ascribes  his  removal  from  Montague  house  to  Lon- 
don to  the  discovery  he  had  made,  and  the  notice 
he  had  taken  of  the  improper  situation  of  sir  Sid- 
ney Smith  with  rne  upon  the  sofa.  To  this  lean 
oppose  little  more  than  my  own  assertions,  as  my 
motives  can  only  be  known  to  myself. — But  Mr. 
Cole  was  a  very  disagreeable  servant  to  me ;  he 
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was  a  man,  who,  as  I  always  conceived,  had  been 
educated  above  his  station.  He  talked  French, 
and  was  a  musician,  playing  well  on  the  violin. — 
By  these  qualifications  he  had  got  admitted,  occa- 
sionally, into  better  company,  and  this  probably 
led  to  that  forward  and  obtrusive  conduct  which 
I  thought  extremely  offensive  and  impertinent  in 
a  servant.  1  had  long  been  extremely  displeased 
with  him  ;  I  had  discovered,  that  when  I  went  out 
he  would  come  into  my  drawing-room,  and  play 
on  my  harpsichord,  or  sit  there  reading  my  books ; 
— and,  in  short,  there  was  a  forwardness  which 
would  have  led  to  my  absolutely  discharging  him 
a  long  time  before,  if  I  had  not  made  a  sort  of  rule 
to  myself,  to  forbear,  as  long  as  possible,  from  re- 
moving any  servant  who  had  been  placed  about  me 
by  his  royal  highness.  Before  Mr.  Cole  lived  with 
the  prince,  he  had  lived  with  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  carried 
to  Devonshire  house  all  the  observations  he  could 
make  at  mine.  For  these  various  reasons,  just  be- 
fore  the  duke  of  Kent,  was  about  to  go  out  of  the 
kingdom,  I  requested  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  Kent,  who  had  been  good  enough  to  take  the 
trouble  of  arranging  many  particulars  in  my  esta- 
blishment, to  make  the  arrangements  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Cole ;  which  was  to  leave  him  in"  town  to 
wait  upon  me  only  when  1  went  to  Carlton  house, 
nnd  not  to  come  to  Montague  house  except  when 
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specially  required.  This  arrangement,  it  seems, 
offended  him.  It  certainly  deprived  him  of  some 
perquisites  which  he  had  when  living  at  Black- 
heath  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  as  it  left  him  so  much 
more  of  his  time  at  his  o\vn  disposal,  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  had  been  much  to  his  prejudice. 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  did  not  like  it ;  and  I 
must  leave  this  part  of  the  ease  with  this  one  ob- 
servation more — That  your  majesty,  I  trust,  will 
hardly  believe,  that,  if  Mr.  Cole  had,  by  any  ao» 
cident,  discovered  any  improper  conduct  of  mine 
towards  sir  Sidney  Smith,  or  any  one  else,  the  way 
which  I  should  have  taken  to  suppress  his  infor- 
mation, to  close  his  mouth,  would  not  have  been  by 
immediately  adopting  an  arrangement  in  my  fami- 
ly, with  regard  to  him,  \vhich  was  either  prejudi- 
cial or  disagreeable  to  him ;  or  that  the  way  to 
remove  him  from  the  opportunity  and  the  temp- 
tation of  betraymg  my  secret,  whether  through 
levity  or  design,  in  the  quarter  where  it  would  be 
most  fatal  to  me  that  it  should  be  known,  was  by 
making  an  arrangement  which,  while  all  his  re- 
sentment and  anger  were  fresh  and  warm  about 
him,  would  place  him  frequently,  nay,  almost 
daily,  at  Carlton  house;  would  place  him  precisely 
at  that  place  from  whence,  unquestionably,  it  must 
have  been  my  interest  to  have  kept  him  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible, 

"  There  is  little  on  nothing  in  the  ex  ami  nations 
Oo 
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of  the  other  witnesses  which  is  material  for  me  td 
observe  upon,  as  far  as  respects  this  part  of  the  case. 
It  appears  from  them,  indeed,  what  I  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  admitting,  and  have  observed  upon 
before,  that  sir  Sidney  Smith  was  frequently  at 
Montague  house— that  they  have  known  him  to 
be  alone  with  me  in  the  morning,  but  that  they 
never  knew  him  to  be  alone  with  me  in  an  evening, 
or  staying  later  than  my  company  or  the  ladies-^- 
for  what  Mr.  Stikeman  says,  with  respect  to  his 
being  alone  with  me  in  an  evening,  can  only  mean, 
and  is  only  reconcileable  with  all  the  rest  of  the  evi- 
dence on  this  part  of  the  case,  by  its  being  under- 
stood, to  mean  alone,  in  respect  to  other  company, 
but  not  alone  in  the  absence  of  my  ladies.  The 
deposition  indeed  of  my  servant,  S.  Roberts,  is  thus 
far  material  upon  that  point,  that  it  exhibits  Mr. 
Cole,  not  less  than  three  years  ago,  endeavouring 
to  collect  evidence  upon  these  points  to  my  pre- 
judice. For  your  majesty  will  find  that  he  says, 
"  1  recollect  Mr.  Cole  once  asking  me,  1  think 
three  years  ago,  whether  there  were  any  favourites 
in  the  family.  I  remember  saying  that  captain 
Manby  and  sir  Sidney  Smith  were  frequently  at 
Blackheath,  and  dined  there  oftener  than  other 
persons."  He  then  proceeds — "  I  never  knew  sir 
Sidney  Smith  stay  later  than  the  ladies ;  I  cannot 
exactly  say  at  what  time  he  went,  but  I  never  re- 
member his  staying  alone  with  the  princess." 
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(i  As  to  what  is  contained  in  the-  written  declara- 
tions and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lampert,  the  old  servants 
of  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas  (as  from  some  circum- 
stance or  other  respecting,  I  conceive,  either  their 
credit,  or  their  supposed  importance),  the  commis- 
sioners have  not  thought  proper  to  examine  them 
upon  their  oaths,  I  do  not  imagine  your  majesty 
would  expect  that  I   should   take  any  notice  of 
them.     And  as  to  what  is  deposed  by  my  lady 
Douglas,  if  your  majesty  will  observe  the  gross  and 
horrid  indecencies  with  which  she  ushers  in,  and 
states  rny  confessions  to  her,  of  my  asserted  criminal 
intercourse  with  sir  Sidney  Smith,  your  majesty, 
I  am  confident,  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  do  not 
descend  to  any  particular  observations  on  her  de- 
position.    One,  and  only  one  observation,  will  I 
naake,  which,  however,  could  not  have  escaped  your 
majesty,  if  I  had  omitted  it. — That  your  majesty 
will  have  an  excellent  portraiture  of  the  true  female 
delicacy  and   purity  of  my  lady  Douglas's  mind 
and   character,   when  .  you   will  observe  that  she 
seems  wholly  insensible  to  what  a  sink  of  infamy 
she  degrades  herself  by  her  testimony  against  me. 
It  is  not  only  that  it  appears,  from  her  statement, 
that  she  was  contented  to  live  in  familiarity  and 
apparent  friendship  with,  me,  after  the  confession 
which  I  made  of  my  adultery  (for  by  the  indul- 
gence and  liberality,  as  it   is  called,  of  modern, 
manners,  the  company  of  adulteresses  has  ceased  to, 
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reflect  that  discredit  upon  the  characters  of  other 
women  who  admit  to  their  society,  which  the  best 
interests  of  female  virtue  may  perhaps  require.) 
But  she  was  contented  to  live  in  familiarity  with  a 
woman,  who,  if  lady  Douglas's  evidence  of  me  is 
true,  was  a  most  low,  vulgar,  and  profligate  dis- 
grace to  her  sex.  The  grossness  of  whose  ideas 
and  conversation  would  add  infamy  to  the  lowest, 
most  vulgar,  and  most  infamous  prostitute.  It 
is  not,  however,  upon  this  circumstance  that  I  rest 
assured  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  lady  Douglas's 
testimony ;  but  after  what  is  proved,  with  regard 
to  her  evidence  respecting  my  pregnancy  and  de- 
livery in  1802,  I  am  certain  that  any  observations 
upon  her  testimony  or  her  veracity  must  be  flung 
away. 

"  Your  majesty  has,  therefore,  now  before  you 
the  state  of  the  charge  against  me,  as  far  as  it  re- 
spects sir  Sidney  Smith.  And  this  is,  as  I  under- 
stand the  report,  one  of  the  charges  which,  with  its 
unfavourable  interpretations*  must,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commissioners,  be  credited  till  decidedly  con- 
tradicted. 

"  As  to  the  facts  of  frequent  visiting  on  terms  of 
great  intimacy,  as  I  have  said  before,  they  cannot 
be  contradicted  at  all.  How  inferences  and  un- 
favourable interpretations  are  to  be  decidedly  con- 
tradicted, I  wish  the  commissioners  had  been  so 
good  as  to  explain.  1  know  of  no  possible  way 
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but  by  the  declarations  of  myself  and  sir  Sidney 
Smith.     Yet  we  being  the  supposed  guilty  parties, 
our  denial,  probably,  will  be  thought  of  no  great 
weight.     As  to  my  own,  however,  I  tender  it  to 
your  majesty,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  if 
I  knew  what  fact  it  was  that  I  ought  to  contra- 
dict, to  clear  my  innocence,  I  would  precisely  ad- 
dress myself  to  that  fact,  as  I  am  confident  my 
conscience  would  enable  me  to  do,  to  any,  from 
which  a  criminal  or  an  unbecoming  inference  could 
be  drawn.     I  am  sure,  however,  your  majesty  will 
feel  for  the  humiliated  and  degraded  situation  to 
which  this  report  has  reduced  your  daughter-in- 
law,  the  princess  of  Wales ;  when  you  see  her  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  either  risking  the  danger 
that  the  most  unfavourable  interpretations  should 
be  credited ;    or  else  of  stating,  as  I  am  now  de- 
graded to  the  necessity  of  stating,  that  not  only  no 
adulterous,  or  criminal,  but  no  indecent  or  improper 
intercourse  whatever  ever  subsisted  between   sir 
Sidney  Smith  and  myself,  or  any  thing  which  I 
should  have  objected  that  all  the  world  should  have 
seen.    I  say  degraded  to  the  necessity  of  stating  it ; 
for  your  majesty  must  feel   that  a  woman's   cha- 
racter is  degraded  when  it  is  put  upon  her  to  make 
such  statement,  at  the  peril  of  the  contrary  being 
credited  unless  she  decidedly  contradicts  it.     Sir 
Sidney  Smith's  absence  from  the  country  prevents 
me  calling  upon  him  to  attest  the  same  truth.   But 
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I  trust  when  your  majesty  shall  find,  as  you  will 
find,  that  my  declaration  to  a  similar  effect,  with 
respect  to  the  other  gentlemen  referred  to  in  this 
report,  is  confirmed  by  their  denial,  that  your  ma- 
jesty will  think  that  in  a  case,  where  nothing  but 
my  own  word  can  be  adduced,  my  own  word  alone 
may  be  opposed  to  whatever  little  remains  of  credit 
or  weight  may?  after  all  the  above  observations, 
be  supposed  yet  to  belong  to  Mr,  Cole,  to  his  in- 
ferences, his  insinuations,  or  his  facts.  Not,  indeed, 
that  I  have  yet  finished  my  observations  on  Mr. 
Cole's  credit;  but  I  must  reserve  the  remainder 
till  I  consider  his  evidence  with  respect  to  Mr.. 
Lawrence;  and  till  I  have  occasion  to  comment 
upon  the  testimony  of  Fanny  Ltoyd.  Then,  in- 
deed, I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  exhibiting 
to  your  majesty  these  witnesses,  Fanny  Lloyd  and 
Mr.  Cole,  (both  of  whom  are  represented  as  so  un- 
biassed, and  so  credible)  in  flat,  decisive,  and  irre- 
concileable,  contradiction  to  each  .other. 

"  The  next  person  with  whom  my  improper  in^ 
timacy  is  insinuated  is  Mr.  Lawrence  the  painter. 

"The  principal  witness  on  this  charge  is  also 
Mr.  Cole ;  Mr.  R.  Bidgood  says  npthing  about 
him ;  Fanny  Lloyd  says  nothing  about  him ;  and 
all  that  Mrs.  Lisle  says  is  perfectly  true,  and  I  am 
neither  able,  nor  feel  interested,  to  contradict  it. 
"  That  she  remembers  my  sitting  to  Mr.  Lawrence 
for  my  picture  at  Blackheath,  and  in  London ;  that 
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she  has  left  me  at  his  house  in  town  with  him,  but 
she   thinks    Mrs.    Fitzgerald   was   with   us ;    and 
that  she  thinks  I  sat  alone  with  him  at  Black  heath." 
But  Mr.  Cole  speaks  of  Mr.  Lawrence  in  a  manner 
that  calls   for   particular  observation.       He   says, 
Mr.  Lawrence  the  painter  used  to  goto  Montague 
house  about  the  latter  end  of  1801,  when  he  was 
painting  the  princess,  and  he  has  slept  in  the  house 
two  or  three  nights  together.      I  have  often  seen 
him  alone  with  the  princess  at  11  or  12  o'clock  at 
night.     He  has  been  there  as  late  as  one  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.    One  night  I  saw  him  with 
the  princess  in  the  blue  room,  after  the  ladies  had 
retired.     Some  time  afterwards,  when  1  supposed 
he  had  gone  to  his  room,  I  went  to  see  that  all  was 
safe,  and  I  found  the  blue  room  door  locked,  and 
heard  a  whispering  in  it;   and  I  went  away" 
Here,  again,  your  majesty  observes,  that  Mr.  Cole 
deals  his  deadliest  blows  against  my  character  by 
insinuation.     And   here  again  his  insinuation    is 
left  unsifted  and  unexplained.      I  here  understand 
him  to  insinuate  that,  though  he  supposed  Mr. 
Lawrence  to  have  gone  to  his  room,  he  was  still 
where  he   had  said  he  last  left  him  ;    and  that  the 
locked  door  prevented  him  from  seeing  me  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  alone  together,  whose  whispering, 
however,  he  notwithstanding  overheard. 

"  Before,  sire,  I  come  to  my  own  explanation  of 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  sleeping  at  Montague 
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house,  I  must  again  refer  to  Mr.  Cole's  original 
declarations.  I  must  again  examine  Mr.  Cole 
against  Mr.  Cole:  which  I  cannot  help  lamenting 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  others  to  have 
done ;  as  I  am  persuaded  if  it  had,  his  prevarica- 
tions and  his  falsehood  could  never  have  escaped 
them.  They  would  then  have  been  able  to  have 
traced,  as  your  majesty  will  now  do  through  my 
observations,  by  what  degrees  he  hardened  him- 
self up  to  the  infamy  (for  I  can  use  no  other  ex- 
pression of  stating  this  fact,  by  which  he  means  to 
insinuate  that  he  heard  me  and  Mr,  Lawrence, 
locked  up  in  this  blue  room,  whispering  together, 
and  alone ;  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  drag  your 
majesty  through  so  long  a  detail ;  but  I  am  confi- 
dent your  majesty's  goodness  and  love  of  justice 
will  excuse  it,  as  it  is  essential  to  the  vindication 
of  my  character,  as  well  as  to  the  illustration  of 
Mr.  Cole's. 

"  Mr.  Cole's  examination,  as  contained  in  his 
first  written  declaration  of  the  llth  of  January, 
has  nothing  of  this.  I  mean  not  to  say  that  it  has 
nothing  concerning  Mr.  Lawrence,  for  it  has  much 
which  is  calculated  to  occasion  unfavourable  inter- 
pretations, and  given  with  a  view  to  that  object. 
But  that  circumstance,  as  I  submit  to  your  majes- 
ty, increases  the  weight  of  my  observation.  Had 
there  been  nothing  in  his  first  declaration  about 
Mr.  Lawrence  at  all,  it  might  have  been  imagined 


that  perhaps  Mr,  Lawrence  escaped  his  recollec- 
tion altogether ;  or  that  his  declaration  had  been 
solely  directed  to  other  persons ;  but  as  it  does 
contain  observations  respecting  Mr.  Lawrence,  but 
nothing  of  a  locked  door,  or  the  whispering  within 
it ;  how  he  happened  at  that  time  not  to  recollect, 
or  if  he  recollected,  not  to  mention  so  very  strik- 
ing and  remarkable  a  circumstance  is  not,  I  should 
imagine,  very  satisfactorily  to  be  explained.  His 
statement  in  that  first  declaration  stands  thus,  "  In 
1801,  Lawrence,  the  painter,  was  at  Montague 
house,  for  four  or  five  days  at  a  time,  painting  the 
princess's  picture.  That  he  was  frequently  alone 
late  in  the  night  with  the  princess,  and  much  sus- 
picion was  entertained  6f  him."  Mr.  Cole's  next 
declaration,  at  least  the  next  which  appears  among 
the  written  declarations,  was  taken  on  the  14th  of 
January ;  it  does  not  mention  Mr.  Lawrence's 
name,  but  it  has  this  passage :  "  When  Mr.  Cole 
found  the  drawing-room,  which  led  to  the  stair- 
case to  the  princess's  apartments,  locked  (which 
your  majesty  knows  is  the  same  which  the  wit- 
nesses call  the  blue  room),  he  does  not  know  whe- 
ther any  person  was  with  her;  but  it  appeared  odd 
to  him,  as  he  had  formed  some  suspicions."  The 
striking  and  important  observation  on  this  passage 
is,  that  when  he  first  talks  of  the  door  of  the  draw- 
ing-room being  locked,  sa  far  from  his  mentioning  . . 
any  thing  of  whispering  being  overheard,  he  ex* 
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pressly  says,  that  he  did  not  know  that  any  body 
was  with  me.  The  passage  is  likewise  deserving 
your  majesty's  most  serious  consideration  on  ano- 
ther ground.  For  it  is  one  of  those  which  shews 
that  Mr.  Cole,  though  we  have  four  separate  de- 
clarations made  by  him,  has  certainly  made  other 
statements  which  have  not  been  transmitted  to 
your  majesty  ;  for  it  evidently  refers  to  something 
which  he  had  said  before,  of  having  found  the 
drawing-room  door  locked,  and  no  trace  of  such  a 
statement  is  discoverable  in  the  previous  examina- 
tions of  Mr.  Gole,  as  I  have  received  it,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  in  obedience  to  your  majesty's  com- 
mands, I  have  at  length  been  furnished  with  the 
whole.  I  don't  know,  indeed,  that  it  should  be 
matter  of  complaint  from  me,  that  your  majesty 
has  not  been  furnished  with  all  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Cole,  because,  from  the  sample  I  see  of  them-, 
I  cannot  suppose  that  any  of  them  could  have  fur-; 
mshed  any  thing  favourable  to  me,  except  indeed 
that  they  might  have  furnished  me  with  fresh 
means  of  contradicting  him  by  himself. 

"  But  your  majesty  will  see  that  there  have  been 
other  statements  not  communicated;  a  circum- 
stance of  which  both  your  majesty  and  I  have  rea- 
son to  complain.  But  it  may  be  out  of  its  place 
further  to  notice  that  fact  at  present. 

**  To  return  therefore  to  Mr.  Cole  ;•»— in  his  third 
declaration,  dated  the  30th  of  January,  there  is  not 
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a  word  about  Mr.  Lawrence.  In  his  fourth  and 
last,  which  is  dated  on  the  513d,  of  February,  he 
says,  "  the  person  who  was  alone  with  the  lady  at 
late  hours  of  the  night  (twelve  and  one  o'clock,) 
and  whom  he  left  sitting  up  after  he  went  to  bed, 
was  Mr.  Lawrence,  which  happened  two  different 
nights."  Here  is  likewise  another  trace  of  a  for- 
mer statement  which  is  not  given;  for 'no  such 
person  is  mentioned  before  in  any  that  I  have  been 
furnished  with. 

"  Your  majesty  then  here  observes  that,  after 
having  given  evidence  in  two  of  his  declarations, 
respecting  Mr.  Lawrence  by  name,  in  which  he 
mentions  nothing  of  locked  doors,  and  after  having 
in  another  declaration  given  an  account  of  a  locked 
door,  but  expressly  stated  that  he  knew  not  whe- 
ther any  one  was  with  me  within  it,  and  said  no- 
thing about  whispering  being  overheard,  but  im- 
pliedly  at  least  negatived  it ; — in  the  deposition 
before  the  commissioners,  he  puts  all  these  things 
together,  and  has  the  hardihood  to  add  to  them 
that  remarkable  circumstance,  which  could  not 
have  escaped  his  recollection  at  the  first,  if  it  had 
been  true,  "  of  his  having,  on  the  same  night  in 
which  he  found  me  and  Mr.  Lawrence  alone  after 
the  ladies  were  gone  to  bed,  come  again  to  the 
room  when  he  thought  Mr.  Lawrence  must  have 
-been  retired,  and  found  the  door  locked  and  heard 
the  whispering ;"  and  then  again  he  gives  another 


instance  of  his  honesty,  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  took  no  notice  of  the  man  in 
the  great  coat,  he  finds  the  door  locked,  hears  the 
whispering,  and  then  he  silently  and  contentedly 
retires. 

"  And  this  witness,  who  thus  not  only  varies 
5n  his  testimony,  but  contradicts  himself  in  such 
important  particulars,  is  one  of  those  who  cannot 
be  suspected  of  unfavourable  bias,  and  whose  vera- 
city is  not  to  be  questioned,  and  whose  evidence 
must  be  credited  till  decidedly  contradicted. 

"  These  observations  might  probably  be  deem- 
ed sufficient,  upon  Mr.  Cple's  deposition,  as  far  as 
it  respects  Mr.  Lawrence;  but  I  cannot  be  satisfi- 
ed without  explaining  to  your  majesty  all  the 
truth,  and  the  particulars  respecting  Mr,  Lawrence 
which  I  recollect. 

"  What  I  recollect,  then,  is  as  follows.  He  be- 
gan a  large  picture  of  me  and  of  my  daughter  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  year  1800,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  1801.  Miss  Garth  and  Miss  Hayman 
were  in  the  house  with  me  at  the  time.  The  pic- 
ture was  painted  at  Montague  house.  Mr.  Law- 
rence mentioned  to  Miss  Hayman  his  wish  to^be 
permitted  to  remain  some  few  nights  in  the  house, 
that  by  rising  early  he  .might  begin  painting  on  the 
picture,  before  princess  Charlotte  (whose  residence 
being  at  that  time  at  Shooter's  hill,  was  enabled  to 
come  early,)  or  myself  came  to  sit.  It  was  a  simi* 
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kr  reqtfest  to  that  which  had  been  made  by  'sir 
William  Beechy,  when  he  painted  my  picture. 
And  I  was  sensible  of  no  impropriety  when  I  grant- 
ed the  request  to  either  of  them.  Mr.  Lawrence 
occupied  the  same  room  which  had  been  occupied 
by  sir  William  Beechy ; — it  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  house  from  my  apartment. 

"At  that  time  Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  dine  with 
me ;  his  dinner  was  served  in  his  own  room.— Af- 
ter dinner  he  came  down  to  the  room  where  I  and 
my  ladies  generally  sat  in  an  evening — sometimes 
there  was  music,  in  which  he  joined,  and  sometimes 
he  read  poetry.     Parts  of  Shakespeare's  plays   I 
particularly  remember,  from  his  reading  theto  very 
well ;  and  sometimes  he  played  chess  with  me.    It 
frequently  may  have  happened  that  it  was  one  or 
two  o'clock  before  I  dismissed  Mr.  Lawrence  and 
my  ladies.     They,  together  with  Mr.  Lawrence, 
went  out  of  the  same  door,  up  the  same  stair-case, 
and  at  the  same  time.     According  to  my  own  re- 
collection I  should  have  said,  that  in  no  one  in- 
stance they  had  left  Mr.  Lawrence  behind  them, 
alone  with  me. — But  I  suppose  it  did  happen  once 
for  a  short  time,  since  Mr.  Lawrence  ^so  recollects 
it,  as  your  majesty  will  perceive  from  his  deposi- 
tion, which  I  annex.     He  staid  in  my  house  two 
or  three  nights  together;  but  how  many  nights  in 
the  whole,  I  do  not  recollect.    The  picture  left  my 
house  by  April,  1801,  and  Mr,  Lawrence  never 
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in  my  bouse  'afterwards.  That  picture  now 
belongs  to  lady  Townsend.  He  has  since  com- 
pleted another  picture  of 'me;  and  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  he  began  another,  which  remains  at 
present  unfinished:  I  believe  it  is  near  twelve 
months  since  I  last  sat  to  him, 

"  Mr.  Lawrence  lives  upon  a  footing  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  the  neighbouring  families 
of  Mr.  Lock  and  Mr.  Angerstein  ;  and  I  have  ask- 
ed him  sometimes  to  dine  with  me  to  meet  them. 
While  I  was  sitting  to  him  at  my  own  house,  I 
have  no  doubt  I  must  often  have  sat  to  him  alone! 
as  the  necessity  for  the  precaution  of  having  an  at- 
tendant as  a  witness  to  protect  my  honour  from 
suspicion,  certainly  never  occurred  to  me.  And, 
upon  the  same  principle,  I  do  not  doubt  that  I 
may  have  sometimes  continued  in  conversation 
with  hitn  after  he  had  finished  painting.  But 
when  sitting  in  his  own  house,  I  have  always  been 
attended  with  one  of  my  ladies. — And,  indeed,  no- 
thing in  the  examinations  state  the  contrary.  One 
part  of  Mrs.  Lisle's  examination  seems  as  if  she 
had  a  question  put  to  her,  upon  the  supposition 
that  I  had  been  left  alone  with  Mr.  Lawrence  at 
his  own  house ;  to  which  she  answers,  that  she  in- 
deed had  left  me  there,  but  that  she  thinks  she  left 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  with  me. 

<e  If  an  inference  of  an  unfavourable  nature  could 
have  been  drawn  from  my  having  been  left  there 
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alone:— -was  it,  site,  taking  all  that  care  which 
might  be  wished,  to  guard  against  such  an  infer* 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners,  Vhen  they 
omitted  to  send  for  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  to  ascertain 
what  Mrs:  Lisle  may  have  left  in  doubt  The  com- 
missioners, I  give  them  the  fullest  credit,  were  sa- 
tisfied, that  Mrs.  Lisle  thought  correctly  upon  this 
fact,  and  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  if  she  had  been  sent 
for  again,  would  So  have  proved  it,  and  therefore 
that  it  would  have  been  troubling  her  to  no  pur* 
pose.  But  this  it  is,  of  which  I  conceive  myself  to 
have  most  reason  to  complain ;  that  the  examina- 
tions in  several  instances  have  not  been  followed 
up  so  as  to  remove  unfavourable  impressions. 

"  I  cannot  but  feel  satisfied  that  the  commis- 
sioners would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  war- 
ranted in  negativing  all  criminality,  and  all  sus- 
picion on  this  part  of  the  charge*  as  completely  and 
honourably  as  they  have  done  on  the  principal 
charges  of  pregnancy  and  delivery.  They  traced 
that  part  of  the  charge  with  ability,  sagacity,  dili- 
gence, and  perseverance;  and  the  result  was  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  my  innocence ;  complete  de^ 
tection  of  the  falsehood  of  my  accusers.  Encou- 
raged by  their  success  in  that  part  of  their  inquiry, 
I  lament  that  they  did  not,  (as  they  thought  proper 
to  enter  into  the  other  part  of  at  it  all,)  with  similar 
industry  p\irsue  'it'.  If  they  had,  I  am  confident 
they  would  have  pursued  it  with  the  same  success; 
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but  though  they  had  convicted  sir  John  and  lady- 
Douglas  of  falsehood,  they  seem  to  have  thought 
it  impossible  to  suspect  of  the  same  falsehood  any 
other  of  the  witnesses,  though  produced  by  sir 
John  and  lady  Douglas.  The  most  obvious  means, 
therefore,  of  trying  their  credit,  by  comparing  their 
evidence  with  what  they  had  said  before,  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  omitted.  Many  facts  are  left  upon 
surmise  only  and  insinuation ;  obvious  means  of 
getting  further  information  on  doubtful  and  sus- 
picious circumstances  are  not  resorted  to;  and  as  if 
the  important  matter  of  the  inquiry  (on  which  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  had  been  formed)  was  all 
that  required  any  very  attentive  or  accurate  con- 
sideration ;  the  remainder  of  it  was  pursued  in  a 
manner  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  pressure  of  what  may  have  been 
deemed  more  important  duties — and  of  this  I 
should  have  made  but  little  complaint,  if  this  in- 
quiry, where  it  is  imperfect,  had  not  been  followed 
by  a  report,  which  the  most  accurate  only  could 
have  justified,  and  which  such  an  accurate  inquiry/ 
I  am  confident,  never  could  have  produced. 

"If  any  credit  was  given  to  Mr,  Cole's  story  of 
the  locked  door,  and  the  whispering ;  and  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  having  been  left  with  me  so  frequently 
of  a  night  when  my  ladies  had  left  us,  why  were 
not  all  my  ladies  examined  ?  why  were  not  all  my 
servants  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of  that 
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fact  ?  and  if  they  had  been  so  examined,  and  had 
contradicted  the  fact  so  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Cole,  as 
they  must  have  done,  had  they  been  examined  to 
it ;  that  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
removed  his  name  from  the  list  of  unsuspected  and 
unquestionable  witnesses,  and  relieved  me  from 
much  of  the  suspicion  which  his  evidence,  till  it 
was  examined,  was  calculated  to  have  raised  in 
your  majesty's  mind. — And  to  close  this  statement, 
and  these  observations,  and  in  addition  to  them,— 
I  most  solemnly  assert  to  your  majesty,  that  Mr. 
Lawrence,  neither  at  his  own  house,  nor  at  mine, 
nor  any  where  else,  ever  was  for  one  moment,  by 
night  or  by  day,  in  the  same  room  with  me  when 
the  door  of  it  was  locked ;  that  he  never  was  in  my 
company  of  an  evening  alone,  except  the  momen- 
tary conversation  which  Mr.  Lawrence  speaks  to 
may  be  thought  an  exception ;  and  that  nothing 
ever  passed  between  him  and  me  which  all  the 
world  might  not  have  witnessed.  And,  sire,  I 
have  subjoined  a  deposition  to  the  same  effect  from 
Mr.  Lawrence. 

"  To  satisfy  myself,  therefore,  and  your  majesty, 
I  have  shewn,  I  trust,  by  unanswerable  observa- 
tions and  arguments,  that  there  is  no  colour  for 
crediting  Mr.  Cole,  or,  consequently,  any  part  or 
this  charge,  which  rests  solely  on,  his  evidence. 
But,  to  satisfy  the  requisition  of  the  commissioners, 
I  have  brought  my  pride  to  submit,  (though  not 
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without  great  pain,  I  cao  assure  your  majesty)  to 
add  the  only  contradictions  which  I  conceive  can 
be  given,  those  of  Mr  Lawrence  and  myself, 

"The  next  person  with  whom  these  examina- 
tions charge  my  improper  familiarity,  and  wi(;h  re- 
gard to  which  the  report  represents  the  evidence  as 
particularly  strong,  is  captain  Manby.     With  re- 
spect to  him,  Mr.  Cole's  examination  is  silent.  But 
the  evidence  on  which  the  commissioners  rely  on 
this  part  of  the  case,  is  Mr.  Bidgood's,  Miss  Fanny 
Lloyd's,  and  Mrs.  Lisle's. — It  respects  my  conduct 
at  three   different  places;    at   Montague  house, 
Southend,  and  at  Ramsgate.     I  shall  preserve  the 
facts  and  my  observations  more  distinct,  if  I  con- 
sider the  evidence,  as  applicable  to  these  three 
places,  separately,  and  in  its  order ;   and  I  prefer 
this  mode  of  treating  it,  as  it  will  enable  me  trf 
*x>nsider  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Lisle  in  the  first 
place,  and  consequently  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  harsher  observations  which  I  may  be  under  the 
necessity  of  making  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
other  two.    For  though  Mrs.  Lisle,  indeed,  speaks 
to  having  seen  captain  Manby  at  East  Cliff  in 
August,  1803,  to  the  best  of  her  remembrance  it 
was  only  once.     She  speaks  to  his  meeting  her  at 
Deal,  in  the  same  season*    that  In  landed  there 
with  some  boys  whom  I  took  on  charity,  and  who 
were  under  his  care ;    yet  she  speaks  of  nothing 
there  that  can  require  a  single  observation  from 
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me. — The  material  parts  of  her  evidence  respects 
her  seeing  him  at  Blackheath,  the  Christmas  before 
she  had  seen  him  at  East  Cliff.  She  says  it  was 
the  Christmas  after  Mr.  Austin's  child  came,  con- 
sequently the  Christmas  1802-3. — He  used  to  come 
to  dine  there,  she  says ;  he  always  went  away  in 
her  presence,  and  she  had  no  reason  to  think  he 
staid  after  the  ladies  retired.  He  lodged  on  the 
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Heath  at  that  time;    his  ship  was  fitting  up  at 
Deptford ;  he  came  to  dinner  three  or  four  times  a 
week  or  more.     She  supposes  he  might  be  alone 
with  the  princess,  but  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  gentlemen  and  tradesmen  without  her  being 
present.  She  (Mrs.  Lisle)  has  seen  him  at  luncheon 
and  dinner  both.     The  boys  (two  boys)  came.  with, 
him  two  or  three  times,  but  not  to  dinner.  Captain 
Manby  always  sat  next  the  princess  at  dinner.  The 
constant  company  were  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fitzgerald, 
and  herself;   all  retired  with  the  princess,  and  sat 
in  the  same  room,  captain  Manby  generally  retired 
about  eleven ;  and  sat  with  us  all  till  then.  Captain 
Manby  and  the  princess  used,  when  we  were  to- 
gether, to  be  speaking  together  separately,  con- 
versing separately,  but  not  in  a  room  alone.     He 
was  a  person  with  whom  the  princess  appeared  to 
have  greater  pleasure  in   talking  than  with  her 
ladies.     Her  royal  highness  behaved  to  him  ONLY 
as  any  woman  would  who  likes  flirting.      She 
(Mrs.  Lisle)  would  not  have  thought  any  married 
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woman  would  have  behaved  properly,  who  behaved 
as  her  royal  highness  did  to  captain  Manby.  She 
can't  say  whether  the  princess  was  attached  to 
captain  Manby,  only  that  it  was  a  flirting  conduct. 
She  never  saw  any  gallantries,  as  kissing  her  hand 
or  the  like." 

"I  have  cautiously  stated  the  whole  of  Mrs. 
Lisle's  evidence  upon  this  part  of  the  case ;  and  I 
am  sure  your  Majesty,  in  reading  it,  will  not  fail 
to  keep  the  facts,  which  Mrs.  Lisle  speaks  to, 
separate  from  the  opinion,  or  judgment,  which  she 
forms  upon  them.  I  mean  not  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully or  slightingly  of  Mrs.  Lisle's  opinion ;  or  ex- 
press myself  as  in  any  degree  indifferent  to  it.  But 
whatever  there  was  which  she  observed  in  my  con- 
duct, that  did  not  become  a  married  woman,  that 
"was  ONLY  like  a  woman  who  liked  flirting,"  and 
"  ONLY  a  flirting  conduct,"  I  am  convinced  you* 
majesty  must  be  satisfied  that  it  must  have  been 
far  distant  from  affording  any  evidence  of  crime, 
of  vice,  or  of  indecency,  as  it  passed  openly  in  the 
company  of  my  ladles,  of  whom  Mrs.  Lisle  herself 
was  one. 

"  The  facts  she  states  are,  that  captain  Manby 
came  very  frequently  to  my  house ;  that  he  dined 
there  three  or  four  times  a  week  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1802 ;  that  he  sat  next  to  me  at  dinner; 
and  that  my  conversation  after  dinner  in  the  even- 
ing, used  to  be  with  captain  Manby  separate  from 
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my  ladies.  These  are  the  facts ;  and  is  it  upon 
them  that  my  character,  I  will  not  say  is  to  be 
taken  away,  but  is  to  be  affected  ? 

"Captain  Manby  had,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  been  introduced  to  me  by  lady  Towns- 
hend,  when  I  was  upon  a  visit  to  her  at  Rainham. 
I  think  he  came  there  only  the  day  before  I  left  it 

He  was  a  naval  officer,  as  I  understood,  and  as  I 

«^ 

still  believe,  of  great  merit.  What  little  expence 
in  the  w'ay  of  cl&rity,  I  am  able  to  afford,  I  am 
best  pleased  to  dedicate  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  poor  but  honest  persons ;  and  I  most 
generally  bring  them  up  to  the  service  of  the  navy. 
I  had  at  that  time  two  boys  at  school,  whom  I 
thought  of  an  age  fit  to  be  put  to  sea.  I  desired 
lady  Townshend  to  prevail  upon  captain  Manby 
to  take  them.  He  consented  to  it,  and  of  course  I 
was  obliged  to  him. 

"  About  this  time,  or  shortly  afterwards,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Africaine,  a  ship  which  was  fitting 
up  at  Deptford.  To  be  near  his  ship,  as  I  under- 
stood and  believe,  he  took  lodgings  at  Blackheath; 
and  as  to  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  so  frequently 
at  my  house,  his  intimacy  and  friendship  with  lord 
and  lady  Townshend,  which  of  itself  was  assurance 
to  me  of  his  respectability  and  character;  my 
pleasure  in  shewing  my  respect  to  them  by  notice 
nnd  attention  to  a  friend  of  theirs ;  his  undertaking 
the  care  of  my  charity  boys,  and  his  accidental 


residence  at  Blackheath,  will,  I  should  trust,  not 
unreasonably  account  for  it.  I  have  a  similar  ac- 
count likewise  to  give  of  paying  for  the  linen  fur^ 
niture  with  which  his  cabin  was  furnished.  Wish- 
ing to  make  him  some  return  for  his  trouble  with 
the  boys,  I  desired  that  I  might  choose  the  pattern 
of  his  furniture.  I  not  only  chose  it,  but  had  it 
sent  to  him,  and  paid  the  bill ;  finding,  however, 
that  it  did  not  come  to  more  than  about  twenty 
pounds,  I  thought  it  a  shabby  present,  and  there- 
fore added  some  trifling  present  of  plate.  So  I 
have  frequently  done,  and  I  hope  without  offence, 
may  be  permitted  to  do  again  to  any  captain  oa 
whom  1  impose  such  trouble.  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
has  now  two  of  my  charity  boys  with  him,  and  I 
have  presented  him  with  a  silver  qpergne.  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  notice  such  things,  but  your 
majesty  perceives  that  they  are  made  the  subject 
of  inquiry  from  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Stike- 
jnan,  and  I  was  desirous  that  they  should  not 
appear  to  be  particular  in  the  case  of  captain  Manby 
0  But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Lisle's  examination.. 
Mrs.  Lisle  says,  that  Captain  Manby,  when  he  din- 
ed with  me,  sat  next  to  me  at  dinner.  Before  any 
inference  is  drawn  from  that  fact,  I  am  sure  your 
majesty  will  observe  that  in  the  next  line  of  Mrs. 
Lisle's  examination  she  says,  "  that  the  constant 
company  was  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fitzgerald,  and  her- 


self  Mrs.  Lisle."  The  only  gentleman,  the  only 
person  of  the  whole  party  who  was  not  of  my  own 
family  was  captain  Manby ;  and  his  sitting  next  to 
me,  under  such  circumstances,  I  should  apprehend, 
could  not  possibly  afford  any  inference  of  any  kind. 
In  the  evening  we  were  never  alone.  The  whole 
company  sat  tpgether ;  nay,  even  as  to  his  being 
with  me  alone  of  a  morning,  Mrs.  Lisle  seems  to 
know  nothing  of  the  fact,  but  from  a  conjecture 
founded  upon  her  knowledge  of  my  known  usual 
habit,  with  respect  to  seeing  gentlemen  who  might 
call  upon  me.  And  the  very  foundation  of  her 
conjecture  demonstrates  that  this  circumstance  can 
be  no  evidence  of  any  thing  particular  with  regard 
to  captain  Manby.  ":'^f" 

**  As  to  my  conversing  with  captain  Manby  se- 
parately, I  do  not  understand  Mrs.  Lisle  as  mean- 
ing to  speak  to  the  state  of  the  conversation  unin- 
terruptedly, during  the  whole  of  any  of  the  several 
evenings  when  captain  Manby  was  with  me ;  If  I 
did  so  understand  her,  I  should  certainly  most  con- 
fidently assert,  that  she  was  not  correct.  That  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  as  the  ladies  were  work- 
ing, reading,  or  otherwise  amusing  themselves,  the 
conversation  was  sometimes  more,  wand  sometimes 
less  general ;  and  that  they  sometimes  took  more, 
sometimes  less  part  in  it.; — that  frequently  it  was 
between  captain  Manby  and  myself  alone;  and 
that,  when  we  were  altogether,  we  two  might  fre- 
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quently  be  the  only  persons  not  otherwise  engag- 
ed, and  therefore  jbe  justly  said  to  be  speaking  to- 
gether separately.  Besides,  captain  Manby  has  been 
round  the  world  with  captain  Vancouvre.     I  have 
looked  over  prints  and  books  of  voyages  with  him  ; 
he  has  explained  them  to  me ;  the  ladies  may  or 
may  not  have  been  looking  over  them  at  the  same 
time ;  they  may  have  been  engaged  with  their  own 
amusements.     Here  again  we  may  be  said  to  have 
been  conversing  separately,  and  consequently  that 
Mrs.  Lisle,  in  this  sense,  is  perfectly  justified  in 
saying  that  "  I  used  to  converse  separately  with 
captain  Manby ;"  I  have  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
admitting.     But  have  I  not  again  reason  to  com- 
plain that  this  expression  of  Mrs*  Lisle's  was  not 
more  sifted,  but  left  in  a  manner  calculated  to  raise 
an  impression  that  this  separate  conversation  was 
studiously*  sought  for,  was  constant,  uniform,  and 
uninterrupted,  though  it  by  no  means  asserts  any 
such  thing?     But  whether  I  used  always  so  to 
converse  with  him  ;  or generally *  or  only  sometimes, 
or  for  what  proportion  of  the  evening  I  used  to  be 
so  engaged,  is  left  unasked  and  unexplained.  Have 
I  not  likewise  just  reason  to  complain,  that  though 
Mrs.  Lisle  states,  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Miss 
Fitzgerald  were  always  of  the  party,  they  are  not 
both  examined  to  these  circumstances  ?     But  Miss 
Fitzgerald  is  not  examined  at  all ;  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald, though  examined,  and  examined  too  with 
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respect  to  captain  Manby,  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  a  single  question  put  to  her  with  respect  to 
any  thing  which  passed  concerning  him  at  Mon- 
tague house.  May  I  not,  therefore,  complain  that 
the  examination,  leaving  the  generality  of  Mrs. 
Lisle's  expressions  unexplained  by  herself ;  arid  the 
scenes  to  which  it  relates  unexamined  into  by  call- 
ing the  other  persons  who  were  present,  is  leaving 
it  precisely  in  that  state  which  is  better  calculated 
to  raise  a  suspicion  than  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

'*  But  I  am  persuaded  that  the  unfavourable  im- 
pressi6n  which  is  most  likely  to  be  made  by  Mrs. 
Lisle's  examination,  is  not  by  her  evidence  to. 'the 
facts,  but  by  her  opinion  upon  them.  "  I  appear- 
ed," she  says,  "  to  like  the  conversation  of  captain 
Manby  better  than  that  of  my  ladies.  I  behaved 
to  him  only  as  a  woman  who  likes  flirting ;  my 
conduct  was  unbecoming  a  married  woman  ;  she 
cannot  say  whether  1  was  attached  to  captain  Man- 
by  or  not ;  it  was  onl$  a  flirting  conduct." — Now, 
sire,  I  must  here  again  most  seriously  complain  that 
the  commissioners  should  have  called  for,  or  re- 
ceived, and  much  more  reported  in  this  manner, 
the  opinion  and  judgment  of  Mrs.  Lisle  upon  my 
conduct.  Your  majesty's  warrant  purports  to  aur 
thorize  them  to  collect  the  evidence,  and  not  the 
opinion  of  others  :  and  to  report  it  with  their  own 
judgment  surely,  and  not  Mrs.  Lisle's.  Mrs.  Lisle's 

judgment  was  formed  upon  those  facts   which  she 

R  r 
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stated  to  the  commissioners,  or  upon  other  facts.  If 
upon  those  she  stated,  the  commissioners  and  your 
majesty  are  as  well  able  to  form  the  judgment  upon 
them  as  she  was.  If  upon  other  facts,  the  com- 
missioners should  have  heard  what  those  other  facts 
were,  and  upon  them  have  formed  and  reported 
their  judgment 

"  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  if  I  were  to  argue 
that  the  facts  which  Mrs.  Lisle  states  afford  the 
explanation  of  what  she  means  by  •*  only  flirting 
conduct,"  and  by  "  behaviour  unbecoming  a  mar- 
ried woman,"  namely,  that  it  consisted  in  having 
the  same  gentleman  to  dine  with  me  three  or  four 
times  a  week ; — letting  him  sit  next  to  me  at  din- 
ner, when  there  were  no  other  strangers  in  com- 
pany ;— conversing  with  him  separately,  and  ap- 
pearing to  prefer  his  conversation  to  that  of  the 
Jadies, — it  would-be  observed,  probably,  that  this 
was  not  all ;  that  there  was  always  a  certain  in- 
describable something  in  manner,  which  gave  the 
character  to  conduct,  and  must  have  entered  main- 
ly into  such  a  judgment  as  Mrs.  Lisle  has  here  pro- 
nounced. 

"  To  a  certain  extent  I  should  be  obliged  to 
agree  to  this ;  but  if  I  am  to  have  any  prejudice 
from  this  observation ;  if  it  is  to  give  a  weight  and 
authority  to  Mrs.  Lisle's  judgment,  let  me  have 
the  advantage  of  it  also.  If  it  justifies  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mrs.  Lisle's  censure  upon  my  conduct  if 


right,  it  requires  also  'that  "equal  credit  should  fee~ 
given  to  the  qualification,  the  limit,  and  the  re- 
striction which  she  herself  puts  upon  that  cen- 
sure. 

"  Mrs.  Lisle  seeing  all  the  facts  which  she  re- 
lates, and  observing  much  of  manner,  which  per- 
haps she  could  not  describe,  limits  the  expression 
"  flirting  conduct,"  by  calling  it  "  only  flirting,** 
and  says  (upon  having]  the  question  asked  to  her, 
no  doubt,  whether  from  the  whole  she  could  collect 
that  I  was  attached  to  captain  Manby)  says  "  she 
could  not  say  whether  I  was  attached  to  him,  irty 
conduct  was  not  of  a  nature  that  proved  any  at- 
tachment to  him,  it  was  only  a  flirting  conduct." 
Unjust,  therefore,  as  I  think  it,  that  any  such  ques- 
tions should  have  been  put  to  Mrs.  Lisle,  or  that 
her  judgment  should  have  been  taken  at  all ;  yet 
what  I  fear  from  it,  as  pressing  with  peculiar  hard- 
ship upon  me,  is,  that  though  it  is  Mrs.  Lisle's  final 
and  ultimate  judgment  upon  the  whole  of  my 
conduct,  yet,  when  delivered  to  the  commissioners 
and  your  majesty,  it  becomes  evidence,  which, 
connected  with  all  the  facts  on  which  Mrs.  Lisle 
had  formed  it,  may  lead  to  still  further  and  more 
unfavourable  conclusions  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  afterwards  to  judge  upon  it ; — that  her  judg- 
ment will  be  the  foundation  of  other  judgments 
against  me,  much  severer  than  her  own  ;  and  that 
though  she  evidently  limits  her  opinion,  and  by 
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saying  "ONLY  flirting,"  impliedly  negatives  it  as 
affording  any  indication  of  any  thing  more  impro- 
per, while  she  proceeds  expressly  to  negative  it  as 
affording  any  proof  of  attachment ;  yet  it  may  be 
thought  by  others,  to  justify  their  considering  it  -as 
a  species  of  .conduct,  which  shewed  an  attachment 
to  the  man  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ;  which  in  a 
married  woman  was  criminal  and  wrong. 

"  What  Mrs.  Lisle  exactly  means  by  only  flirt- 
ing conducts—what  degree  of  impropriety  of  con- 
duct she  would  describe  by  it,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult, with  any  precision,  to  ascertain.  How  many 
women  are  there,  most  virtuous,  most  truly  mo- 
dest, incapable  of  any  thing  impure,  vicious,  or 
immoral,  in  deed  or  thought,  who,  from  greater 
vivacity  of  spirits,  from  less  natural  reserve,  from 
that  want  of  caution  which  the  very  consciousness 
of  innocence  betrays  them  into,  conduct  themselves 
in  a  manner  which  a  woman  of  a  graver  character, 
of  more  reserved  disposition,  but  not  with  one  par- 
ticle of  superior  virtue,  thinks  too ,  incautious,  too 
unreserved,  too  familiar ;  and  which,  if  forced  upon 
her  oath  to  give  her  opinion  upon  it,  she  might 
feel  herself,  as  an  honest  woman,  bound  to  say,  in 
that  opinion,  was  flirting  ? 

"'  But  whatever  sense  Mrs.  Lisle  annexes  to  the 
word  "  flirting,"  it  is  evident,  as  I  said  before,  that 
she  cannot  mean  any  thing  criminal,  vicious,  or  in- 
decent, or  any  thing  with  the  least  shade  of  deeper 
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impropriety  than  what  is  necessarily  expressed 
in  the  word  "  flirting."  She  never  would  have 
added,  as  she  does  in  both  instances,  that  it  was 
ONLY  flirting  ;  if  she  had  thought  it  of  a  quality  to 
be  recorded  in  a  formal  report,  amongst  circum- 
stances which  must  occasion  the  most  unfavourable 
interpretations,  and  which  deserved  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  of  your  majesty.  To  use  it  so, 
I  am  sure  your  majesty  must  see  is  to  press  it  far 
beyond  the  meaning  which  she  would  assign  to  it 
herself. 

"  And  as  I  have  admitted  that  there  may  be 
much  indescribable  in  the  manner  of  doing  any 
thing,  so  it  must  be  admitted  to  me  that  there  is 
much  indescribable,  and  most  material  also  in  the 
manner  of  saying  any  thing,  and  ip  the  accent  with 
which  it  is  said.  The  whole  context  serves  much 
to  explain  it ;  and  if  it  is  in  answer  to  a  question, 
the  words  of  that  question,  the  manner  and  the  ac- 
cent in  which  it  is  asked,  are  also  most  material  to 
understand  the  precise  meaning  which  the  expres- 
sions are  intended  to  convey;  and  I  must  lament 
therefore  extremely,  if  my  character  is  to  be  affect- 
ed by  the  opinion  of  any  witness,  that  the  ques- 
tion by  which  that  opinion  was  drawn  from  her, 
were  not  given  too  as  well  as  her  answers5  and  if 
this  inquiry  had  been  prosecuted  before  your  ma- 
jesty's privy  council,  the  more  solemn  and  usual 
course  of  proceeding  there  would,  as  I  am  inform 
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ed,  have  furnished  or  enabled  me  to  furnish  your 
majesty  with  the  questions  as  well  as  the  answers. 

"  Mrs.  Lisle,  it  should  also  be  observed,  was,  at 
the  time  of  her  examination,  under  the  severe  op- 
pression of  having  but  a  few  days  before  heard  of 

V ;';  the  death  of  her  daughter ; — a  daughter  who  had 
been  happily  married,  and  who  had  lived  happily 
y  with  her  husband  in  mutual  attachment  till  her 
death.  The  very  circumstance  of  her  then  situa- 
tion would  naturally  give  a  graver  and  severer  cast 
to  her  opinions.  When  the  question  was  proposed 
to  her  as  a  general  question,  (and  I  presume  it  must 
have  been  so  put  to  her)  whether  my  conduct  was 
,t  Juch  as  would  become  a  married  woman,  possibly 
her  own  daughter's  conduct,  and  what  she  would 
•  have  expected  of  her,  might  present  itself  to  her 
mind.  And  I  confidently  submit  to  your  majes- 
ty's better  judgment,  that  such  a  general  question 
ought  not  in  a  fair  and  candid  consideration  of  my 
case,  to  have  been  put  to  Mrs.  Lisle,  or  any  other 
woman.  For,  as  to  my  conduct  being,  or  not  be- 
ing becoming  a  married  woman;  the  same  con- 
duct, or  any  thing  like  it  which  may  occur  in  my 
case,  could  not  occur  in  the  case  of  a  married 
woman  who  was  not  living  in  my  unfortunate  si- 
tuation ;  or,  if  it  did  occur,  it  must  occur  under 
circumstances  which  must  give  it,  and  most  de- 

•"  >     served! y,  a  very  different  character.     A  married 
woman  living  well  and  happily  with  her  husband, 


could  not  be  frequently  having  one  gentleman  at 
her  table  with  no  other  company  but  ladies  of  her 
family ;  she  could  not  be  spending  her  evenings 
frequently  in  the  same  society,  and  separately 
conversing  with  that  gentleman,  unless  either  with 
the  privity  and  consent  of  her  husband,  or  by  tak- 
ing advantage,  with  some  management,  of  his  ig- 
norance and  his  absence ;— if  it  was  with  his  pri- 
vity and  consent,  that  very  circumstance  alone  would 
unquestionably  alter  the  character  of  such  con- 
duct,— if  with  management  she  avoided  his  know- 
ledge, that  very  management  would  betray  a  bad 
motive.  The  cases,  therefore,  are  not  parallel ; — 
the  illustration  is  not  just ;  and  the  question  which 
called  for  such  an  answer  from  Mrs.  Lisle,  ought 
not,  in  candor  and  fairness,  to  have  been  put. 
-  "  I  entreat  your  majesty,  however,  not  to  misun- 
derstand me  ; — I  should  be  ashamed  indeed  to  be 
suspected  of  pleading  any  peculiar  of  unfortunate 
circumstance  in  my  situation,  as  an  excuse  for  any 
criminal  or  indecent  act.  With  respect  to  such 
acts,  most  unquestionably  such  circumstances  can 
make  no  difference ; — and  afford  no  excuse.  They 
must  bear  their  own  character  of  disgrace  and  in- 
famy under  all  circumstances.  But  there  are  acts 
which  are  unbecoming  a  married  woman,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided  by  her,  from  an  apprehension 
lest  they  should  render  her  husband  uneasy,  not 
because  they  might  give  him  any  reason  to  distrust 
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her  chastity,  her  virtue,  or  her  morals,  but  because 
they  might  wound  his  feelings  by  indicating  a  pre 
ference  to  the  society  of  another  man  over  his,  in 
a  case  where  she  had  the  option  of  both.  But  sure- 
ly, as  to  such  acts,  they  must  necessarily  bear  a 
very  different  character,  and  receive  a  very  differ- 
ent construction,  in  a  case  where,  unhappily,  there 
can  be  no  such  apprehension,  and  where  there -is 
no  such  option.     I  must,  therefore,  be  excused  for 
dwelling  so  much  upon  this  part  of  the  case  ;  and 
I  am  sure  your  majesty  will  feel  me  warranted  in 
saying,  what  I  say  with  a  confidence,  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  respectability  of  Mrs.  Lisle's  cha- 
racter, that  whatever  she  meant  by  any  of  these 
expressions,  she  could  not  by  possibility  have  meant 
to  describe  conduct  which  to  her  mind  afforded 
evidence  of  crime,  vice,  or  indecency.     If  she  had, 
her  regard  to  her  own  character,  her  own  delicacy, 
her  own  honourable  and  virtuous  feelings,  would, 
in  less  than  the  two  years  which  have  since  elapsed, 
have  found  some  excuse  for  separating  herself  from 
that  intimate  connection  which  by  her  situation  in 
my  household,  subsists  between  us.     She  would 
not  have  remained  exposed  to  the  repetition  of  so 
gross  an  offence  and  insult  to  a  modest,  virtuous, 
and  delicate  woman,  as  that  of  being  made  night 
by  night  witness  to  scenes,  openly  acted  in   her 
presence,  offensive  to  virtue  and  decorum. 
?  If  your  majesty  thinks  1  have  dwelt  too  long  and 
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tediously  on  this  part  of  the  case,  I  entreat  your 
majesty  to  think  what  I  must  feel  upon  it.  I  feel 
it  a  great  hardship,  as  I  have  frequently  stated,  that 
under  the  cover  of  a  grave  charge  of  high  treason, 
the  proprieties  and  decencies  of  my  private  conduct 
and '  behaviour  have  been  made  the  subject,  as  I 
believe,  so  unprecedently,  of  a  formal  investigation 
upon  oath.  And  that,  in  consequence  p£  it,  I  may, 
at  this  moment,  be  exposed  to  the  danger  or  for- 
feiting your  majesty's  good  opinion,  and  being  de- 
graded and  disgraced  in  reputation,  through  the 
country,  because  what  Mrs.  Lisle  has  said  of  my 
conduct, — that  it  was  "  only  that  of  a  woman  who 
.liked  flirting,"  has  become  recorded  in  the  report 
on  this  formal  enquiry  made  into  matters  of  grave 
crimes,  and  of  essential  importance  to  the  state. 

"  Let  me  conjure  your  majesty,  over  and  over 
again,  before  you  suffer  this  circumstance  tp  preju- 
dice me  in  your  opinion,  not  only  to  weigh  all  the 
circumstances  I  have  stated,  but  to  look  round  the 
first  ranks  of  female  virtue  in  this  country,  and  see 
how  many  women  there  are  of  most  un impeached 
reputation,  of  most  unsullied  and  unsuspected  ho- 
nour, character,  and  virtue,  whose  conduct,  though 
living  happily  with  their  husbands,  if  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  persons  of  a  severer  cast  of  jnind, 
especially  if  saddened  at  the  moment  by  calamity, 
might  be  styled  to  be  "  flirting."  J  would  riot, 

however,  be  understood  as  intending  to  represent 

S  s 
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Mrs.  Lisle's  judgment  as  being  likely  to  be  marked 
with  any  improper  austerity,  and  therefore  I  am 
certain  she  must  either  have  had  no  idea  that  the 
expressions  she  has  used,  in  the  manner  which 
she  used  them,  were  capable  of  being  understood 
in  so  serious  a  light  as  to  be  referred  to*  amongst 
circumstances  deserving  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion, and  which  must  occasion  most  unfavourable 
interpretations;  or  she  must,  by  the  imposing 
novelty  of  her  situation,  in  private  examination 
before  four  such  grave  characters,  have  been  sur- 
prised into  the  use  of  expressions  which,  with  a 
better  opportunity  of  weighing  them,  she  would 
either  not  have  used  at  all,  or  have  accompanied 
with  still  more  of  qualification  than  that  which  she 
has,  however,  in' some  degree^  as  it  is,  annexed  to 

them. 

i          •  , 

"  But  niy  great  complaint  is  the  having  not,  par- 
ticularly Mrs.  Lisle's  opinion,  but  any  person's  opi- 
nion set  up,  as  it  were,  in  judgment  against  the 
propriety  of  my  private  conduct.  How  would  it 
be  endured,  that  the  judgment  of  one  man  should 
be  asked,  and  recorded  in  a  solemn  report  against 
the  conduct  of  another,  either  with  respect  to  his 
behaviour  to  his  children,  or  to  his  wife,  or  to  any 
other  relative  ?  how  would  it  be  endured,  in  ge- 
neral, and  I  trust  that  my  case  ought  not,  in  this 
respect,  to  form  an  exception,  that  one  woman 
should  in  a  similar  manner  be  placed  in  judgment 


upon  the  conduct  of  another ;  and  that  judgment 
be  reported,  where  her  character  was  of  most  im- 
portance to  her,  as  amongst  things,  which  must  be 
credited  till  decidedly  contradicted  ?  Let  every  one 
put  these  question  home  to  their  own  breasts,  and 
before  they  impute  blame  to  meforprotestingagainst 
the  fairness  and  justice  of  this  procedure,  ask  how 
they  would  feel  upon  it,  if  it  were  their  own  case.. 

"But  perhaps  they  cannot  bring  their  imagina- 
tions to  conceive  that  it  could  ever  become  their 
own  case.  A  few  months  ago  I  could  not  have 
believed  that  it  would  have  been  mine. 

"  But  the  just  ground  of  my  complaint  may  per- 
haps be  more  easily  appreciated  and  felt,  by  sup- 
posing a  more  familiar,  but  an  analogous  case.  The. 
high  treason  with  which  I  was  charged  was  sup- 
posed to  be  committed  in  the  foul  crime  of  adultery. 
What  would  be  the  impression  of  your  majesty, 
what  would  be  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  excellent  laws  of  your 
majesty's  kingdom,  and  the  admirable  administra- 
tion of  them,  if,  upon  a  commission  of  this  kind, 
secretly  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  any  man 
upon  a  charge  of  high  treason  against  the  state,  the 
commissioners  should  not  only  proceed  to  inquire, 
whether,  in  the  judgment  of  the  witness,  the  con- 
duct of  the  accused  was  such  as  became  a  loyal 
subject;    but,  when   the  result  of  their  inquiry 
obliged  them  to  report  directly  against  the  charge 
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of  treason,  they  nevertheless  should  record  an  im- 
putation or  libel  against  his  character  for  loyalty ; 
and-reporting,  as  part  of  the  evidence,  the  opinion 
of  the  witness,  that  the  conduct  of  the  accused 
was  such  as  did  not  become  a  loyal  subject ;  should 
further  report,  that  the  evidence  of  that  witness, 
without  specifying  any  part  of  it,  must  be  erecMted 
till  decidedly  contradicted,  and  deserved  the  most 
serious  consideration?  how  could  he  appeal  from 
that  report?  how  could  he  decidedly  contradict 
the  opinion  of  the  witness  ?  sire,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  this  supposed  case  and  mine,  but 
this,  that  in  the  case  of  the  man,  a -character  for 
loyalty,  however  injured,  could  not  be  'destroyed 
by  such  an  insinuation.  His  future  life  might  give 
him  abundant  opportunities  of  falsifying  the  justice 
of  it.  But  a  female  character,  once  so  blasted,  what 
hope  or  chance  has  it  of  recovery  ? 

"  Your  majesty  will  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  I 
have  pressed  this  part  of  the  case  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  shews  that  I  have  felt  It.  I  have  no 
wish  to  disguise  from  your  majesty  that  I  have 
felt  it,  and  felt  it  strongly.  It  is  the  only  part 
of  the  case  which  I  conceive  to  be  in  the  least 
degree  against  me,  that  rests  upon  a  witness 
who  is  at  all  worthy  of  your  majesty's  credit. 
How  unfair  it  is,  that  any  thing  she  has  said 
should  be  pressed  against  me,  I  trust  I  have 
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sufficiently  shewn.  '  In  canVassing,  however,  Mrs, 
Lisle's  evidence,  I  hope  I  have  never  forgot  what 
was  due  to  Mrs.  Lisle.  I  have  been  asl  anxious 
not  to  do  her  injustice,  as  to  do  justice  to  myself, 
I  retain  the  same  respect  and  regard  for  Mrs.  Lisle 
now  as  I  ever  had.  If  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sions, which  the  commissioners  seem  to  suppose, 
fairly  arise  out  of  the  expressions  she  has  used,  I 
am  confident  they  will  be  understood  in  a  sense 
which  was  never  intended  by  her.  And  I  should 
scorn  to  purchase  any  advantage  to  myself,  at  the 
'  ex-pence  of  the  slightest  imputation,  unjustly  east 
lipon  Mrs.  Lisle,  or  any  one  else,  ^v  ^ 

"Leaving,  therefore,  with  these  observations, 
Mrs.  Lisle's  evidence,  I  must  proceed  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Bidgood.  The  parts  of  it  which 
apply  to  this  part  of  the  case,  I  mean  my  conduct 
to  captain  Manby  at  Montague  house,  I  shall  detail. 
They  are  as  follow :  "I  first  observed  captain 
Manby  come  to  Montague  house  either  the  end  of 
1803,  or  the  beginning  of  1804.  I  was  waiting  one 
day  in  the  anti-room;  captain  Manby  had  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  and  appeared  to  be  going  away ;  he  was  a 
long  time  with  the  princess,  and,  as  I  stood  on  the 
steps  waiting,  I  looked  into  the  room  in  which  they 
were,  and  in  the  reflection  on  the  looking-glass  I 
saw  them  salute  each  other,  I  mean  that  they 
kissed  each  other's  lips.  Captain  Manby  then 
went  away.  I  then  observed  the  princess  have  her 
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handkerchief  in  her  hands,  and  wipe  her  eyes,  as  if 
she  was  crying,  and  went  into  the  drawing-room." 
In  his  second  deposition,  on  the  3d  of  July,  talking 
of  his  suspicions  of  what  passed  at  Southend,  he 
says,  they  arose  from  seeing  them  kiss  each  other, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  like  people  fond  of  each 
other ; — "  a  very  close  kiss." 

"  In  these  extracts  from  his  depositions,  there  can 
undoubtedly  be  no  complaint  of  any  thing  being 
left  to  inference.  Here  is  a  fact  which  must  un- 
questionably occasion  almost  as  unfavourable  in- 
terpretations as  any  fact  of  the  greatest  impropriety 
and  indecorum,  short  of  the  proof  of  actual  crime. 
And  this  fact  is  positively  and  affirmatively  sworn  to. 
And  if  this  witness  is  truly  represented,  as  one  who 
must  be  credited  till  he  is  decidedly  contradicted ; 
and  the  decided  contradiction  of  the  parties  accused 
should  be  considered  as  unavailing,  it  constitutes  a 
1  charge  which  cannot  possibly  be  answered.  For  the 
scene  is  so  laid,  that  there  is  no  eye  to  witness  it 
but  his  own ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  one 
who  can  possibly  contradict  him,  however  false  his 
story  may  be,  but  the  persons  whom  he  accused: 
As  for  me,  sire,  there  is  no  mode,  the  most  solemn 
that  can  be  devised,  in  which  I  shall  not  be  anxious 
and  happy  to  contradict  it  And  I  do  here  most 
solemnly,  in  the  face  of  heaven,  most  directly  and 
positively  affirm,  that  it  is  as  foul,  malicious,  and 
wicked  a  falsehood  as  ever  was  invented  by  the 


frraliee  of  man.  Captain  Manby,  to  whom  I  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  applying  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  the  deposition  which  I  annex,  most  ex- 
pressly and  positively  denies  it  also.  Beyond 
these  our  two  denials,  there  is  nothing  which  <;an 
by  possibility  be  directly  opposed  to  Mr.  Bidgood's 
evidence.- — All  that  remains  to  be  dene  is  to  ex- 
amine Mr.  Bidgood's  credit,  and  to  see  how  far  he 
deserves  the  character  which  the  commissioners 
give  to  him,— How  unfoundedly  they  gave  such  a 
character  to  Mr.  Cole,  your  majesty,  I  am  satisfied, 
must  be  fully  convinced. 

"  I  suppose  there  must  Ire  some  mistake,  I  wifl 
not  call  it  by  any  harsher  name,  for  1  think  ft  can 
be  no  more  than  a  mistake,  in  Mr.  Bidgood's  say- 
ing, that  the  first  time  he  knew  captain  Manby 
come  to  Montague  house  was  at  the  end  of  1803, 
or  beginning  of  1B04. ;  for  he  first  came  at  the  end 
of  the  former  year ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Bid- 
good  must  have  seen  him  then. — But,  however, 
the  date  is  comparatively  immaterial,  the  fact  it  is 
that  is  important. 

"  And  here,  sire,  surely  I  have  the  same  com- 
plaint which  I  have  so  often  urged.  I  would  ask 
your  majesty,  whether  I,  not  as"  a  princess  of 
Wales,  but  as  a  party  accused,  had  not  a  right  to 
be  thought,  and  to  be  presumed,  innocent,  till  I  was 
proved  to  be  guilty  ?  Let  me  ask,  if  there  ever 
could  exist  a  case  in  which  the  credit  of  the  wit- 
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ness  ought  to  have  been  more  severely  sifted  and 
tried  ?  The  fact  rested  solely  upon  his  single  as- 
sertion.  However  false,  it  could  not  possibly  re- 
ceive contradiction  but  from  the  parties.  .The 
story  itself,  surely*  is  not  very  probable.  My  cha- 
racter cannot  be  considered  as  under  inquiry ;  it  is 
already  gone  and  decided  upon,  by  those,  if  there 
are  any  such,  who  think  such  a  story  probable, — 
that  in  a  room,  with  the  door  open,  and  a  servant 
known  to  be  waiting  just  by,  we  should  have  acted 
such  a  scene  of  gross  indecency.  The  indiscretion 
at  least  might  have  rendered  it  improbable,  even 
to  those  whose  prejudices  against  me  might  be 
prepared^  to  conceive  nothing  improbable  in  the 
indecency  of  it.  Yet  this  seems  to  have  been  re- 
ceived as  a  fact  that  there  was  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion. The  witness  is  assumed*  without  hesitation, 
-to  be  the .  witness  of  truth,  of  •„  unquestionable 
veracity.  Not  the  faintest  trace  is  there  to  be 
found  of  a  single  question  put  to  him,  to  try  and 
sift  the  credit  which  was  due  to  him,  or  to  his  story* 
"  Is  he  asked,  as  I  suggested  before  should  have 
been  done  with  regard  to  Mr.  Cole — To  whom  he 
told  this  fact  before  ?  when  he  told  it  ?  what  was 
ever  done  in  consequence  of  this  information  ?  if 
he  never  told  it,  till  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
lady  Douglas's  statement,  how  could  he  in  his  si- 
tuation, as  an  old  servant  to  the  prince,  with  whom, 
as  he  swears,  he  had  lived  twenty-three  years  ere- 
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ditably  to  himself,  account  for  having  concealed  it 
so  long  ?  and  how  came  lady  Douglas  and  sir  John 
to  find  out  that  he  knew  it,  if  he  never  had  com- 
municated it  before?  If  he  had  communicated  it, 
it  would  then  have  been  useful  to  have  heard  how 
far  his  present  story  was  consistent  with  his  former; 
and  if  it  should  have  happened  that  this  and  other 
matters  which  he  may  have  stated,  were  at  that 
time  made  the  subject  of  any  inquiry;    then  how 
far  that  inquiry  had  tended  to  confirm   or  shake 
his  credit.     His  first  examination  was,  it  is  true, 
taken  by  lord  Grenville  and  lord   Spencer  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  the  experience  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  lord  chief  justice;  this  undoubtedly  may 
account  for  the  omission ;  but  the  noble  lords  will 
forgive  me  if  I  say,  it  does  not  excuse  it,  especially 
as  Mr.  Bidgood  was  examined  again  on  the  3d  of 
July  by  all  the  commissioners,  and  this  fact  is  again 
referred  to  then,  as  the  foundation  of  the  suspicion 
which  he  afterwards  entertained  of  captain  Manby 
at  Southend.     Nay,  that  last  deposition  affords,  on 
my  part,  another  ground  of  similar  complaint  of 
the  strongest  kind.     It  opens  thus  ;  "  The  princess 
used  to  go  out  in  her  phaeton  with  coachman  and 
helper,  towards  Long  Reach,  eight  or  ten   times, 
carrying  luncheon  and  wine  with  her,  when  captain 
Manby's  ship  was  at  Long  Reach,  always  Mrs 

Fitzgerald  with  her. — She  would  go  out  at  one, 
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and  return  about  five  or  six,  sometimes  sooner  or 
later." 

"  The  date  when  captain  Manby's  ship  was  lying 
at  Long  Reach  is  not  given  ;  and  therefore  whether 
this  was  before  or  after  the  scene  of  the  supposed 
salute,  does  not  appear.  But  for  what  was  this 
statement  of  Mr.  Bidgood's  made?  why  was  it 
introduced  ?  why  were  these  drives  towards  Long 
Reach  with  luncheon  connected  with  captain 
Manby's  ship  lying  there  at  the  time,  examined  to 
by  the  commissioners  ?  The  first  point,  the  matter 
foremost  in  their  minds,  when  they  call  back  this 
witness  for  his  re-examination,  appears  to  have  been 
these  drives  towards  Long  Reach. — Can  it  have 
been  for  any  purpose  but  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  insinuation,  to  leave  it  open  to  be  inferred,  that 
those  drives  were  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  captain 
Manby  ?  If  this  fact  was  material,  why  in  the  name 
t>f  justice  was  it  so  left?  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was 
mentioned  by  name,  as  accompanying  me  in  them 
all :  why  was  not  she  called  ?  she  perhaps  was  my 
confidant;  no  truth  could  have  been  hoped  for 
from  her; — still  there  were  my  coachman  and 
helper,  who  likewise  accompanied  me ;  why  were 
they  not  called  ?  they  are  riot  surely  confidants  too. 
—But  it  is,  for  what  reason  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say,  thought  sufficient  to  leave  this  fact,  or  rather 
this  insinuation,  upon  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bidgood, 
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who  only  saw,  or  could  see  the  way  I  went  wlien 
I  set  out  upon  my  drive,  instead  of  having  the 
fact  from  the  persons  who  could  speak  to  the  whole 
of  it ;  to  the  places  I  went  to ;  to  the  persons  whom 
I  met  with. 

"  Your  majesty  will  think  me  justified  in  dwel- 
ling upon  this,  the  more  from  this  circumstance, 
because  I  know,  and  will  she\v  to  your  majesty,  on 
the  testimony  of  Jonathan  Partridge,  which  I  annex, 
that  these  drives,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  have  been 
already  the  object  of  previous,  and  I  believe, 
nearly  cotemporary  investigation.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  did  happen  upon  two  of  these  drives  that  I 
met  with  captain  Manby ;  IN  ONE  of  them  that  he 
joined  me,  and  went  with  me  to  lord  Eardley's,  at 
Belvidere,  and  that  he  partook  of  something  which 
we  had  to  eat ; — that  some  of  lord  Eardley's  ser- 
vants were  examined  as  to  my  conduct  upon  this 
occasion ;  and  am  confidently  informed  that  the 
servants  gave  a  most  satisfactory  account  of  all  that 
passed ;  nay,  that  they  felt,  and  have  expressed, 
some  honest  indignation  at  the  foul  suspicion  which 
the  examination  implied.  On  the  other  occasion, 
having  the  boys  to  go  on  board  the  Africaine,  1 
went  with  one  of  my  ladies  to  see  them  on  board, 
and  captain  Manby  joined  us  in  our  walk  round 
Mr.  Calcraft's  grounds  at  Ingress  park,  opposite  to 
Long  Reach ;  where  we  walked  while  my  horses 
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were  baiting.     We  went  into  no  house,  and  on 
that  occasion  had  nothing  to  eat. 

"Perfectly  unable  to  account  why  these  facts 
were  not  more  fully  inquired  into,  if  thought  proper 
to  be  inquired  into  at  all,  I  return  again  to  Mr. 
Bidgood's  evidence.  As  far  as  it  respects  my  con- 
duct at  Montague  house,  it  is  confined  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  already  mentioned.  And, 
upon  those  circumstances,  I  have  no  further  obser- 
vation, which  may  tend  to  illustrate  Mr.  Bidgood's 
credit  to  offer.  But  I  trust  if,  from  other  parts  of 
his  evidence,  your  majesty  sees  traces  of  the  strong- 
est prejudices  against  me,  and  the  most  scandalous 
inferences,  drawn  from  circumstances  which  can  in 
no  degree  support  them,  your  majesty  will  then  be 
able  justly  to  appreciate  the  credit  due  to  every 
part  of  Mr.  Bidgood's  evidence. 

"  Under  the  other  head  into  which  I  have  divided 
this  part  of  the  case,  I  mean  my  conduct  at  South- 
end  as  relative  to  captain  Manby,  Mr.  Bidgood  is 
more  substantial  and  particular.  His  statement  on 
this  head  begins  by  shewing  that  I  was  at  South- 
end  about  six  weeks  before  the  Africaine,  captain 
Manby's  ship,  arrived.  That  Mr.  Sicard  was  look- 
ing out  for  its  arrival,  as  if  she  was  expected,  And 
as  it  is  my  practice  to  require  as  constant  a  corres- 
pondence to  be  kept  up  with  my  charity  boys, 
when  on  board  of  ship,  as  the  nature  of  their  situa- 
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tion  will  admit  of,  and  as  Mr.  Sicard  is  the  person 
who  manages  all  matters  concerning  them,  and 
enters  into  their  interests  with  the  most  friendly 
anxiety,  he  certainly  was  apprised  of  the  probability 
of  the  ship's  arrival  oft  Southend,  before  she  came, 
and  here  I  may  as  well,  perhaps,  by  the  way  re- 
mark, that  as  this  correspondence  with  the  boys  is 
always  under  cover  to  the  captain ;  this  circum- 
stance may  account  to  your  majesty  for  the  fact, 
which  is  stated  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  of  several 
letters  being  put  into  the  post  by  Sicard,  some  of 
which  he  may  have  received  from  me,  which  were 
directed  to  captain  Mariby. 

"  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Africaine,  however, 
Bidgood  says,  the  captain  put  off  in  his  boat. 
Sicard  went  to  meet  him,  and  immediately  brought 
him  up  to  me  and  my  ladies; — he  dined  there 
then,  and  came  frequently  to  see  me.  It  would 
have  been  as  candid  if  Mr.  Bidgood  had  represented 
the  fact  as  it  really  was,  though  perhaps  the  cir- 
cumstailce  is  not  very  material : — that  the  captain  I 
brought  the  two  boys  on  shore  with  him  to  see  me, 
and  this,  as  well  as  many  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  these  boys,  the  existence  of  whom,  as* 
accounting  in  any  degree  for  the  intercourse  be- 
tween me  and  captain  Manby,  could  never  have 
been  collected  from  out  of  Bidgood's  depositions, 

Sicard  would  have  stated,  if  the  commissioners  had 

«• 

examined  him  to  it.  But  though  he  is  thus  referred 
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to,  though  his  name  is  mentioned  about  the  letters 
sent  to  captain  Manby,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  examined  to  any  of  them,  and  all  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  asked  is,  as  to  his  remembering 
captain  Manby  visiting  at  Montague  house,  and 
to  my  paying  the  expence  of  the  linen  furniture  for 
his  cabin.  But  Mr.  Sicard  was,  I  suppose,  repre- 
sented by  my  enemies  to  be  a  confidant,  from  whom 
no  truth  could  be  extracted,  and,  therefore,  that  it 
was  idle  waste  of  time  to  examine  him  to  such 
points ;  and  so  unquestionably  he,  and  every  other 
honest  servant  in  my  family,  who  could  be  sup- 
posed tq  know  any  thing  upon  the  subject,  were  sure 
to  be  represented  by  those  whose  conspiracy  and 
falsehood  their  honesty  and  truth  were  the  best 
means  of  detecting.  The  conspirators,  however, 
had  the  first  word,  and  unfortunately  their  veracity 
was  not  questioned,  nor  their  unfavourable  bias 
suspected. 

"  Mr.  Bidgood  then  proceeds  to  state  the  situation 
of  the  houses,  two  of  which,  with  a  part  of  a 
third  I  had  at  Southend.  He  describes  No.  9.  as 
the  house  in  which  I  slept ;  No.  8,  as  that  in  which 
we  dined;  and  No.  7,  as  containing  a  drawing-room, 
to  which  we  retired  after  diimer.  And  he  says, 
"  I  have  several  times  seen  the  princess,  after  having 
gone  to  No.  7,  with  captain  Manby  and  the  rest  of 
the  company,  retire  with  captain  Manby  from  No.  7, 
through  No.  8,  to  No.  9,  which  was  the  house  where 
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the  princess  slept.  I  suspect  that  captain  Manby 
slept  very  frequently  in  the  house.  Hints  were  given 
by  the  servants,  and  I  believe  that  others  suspected 
it  as  well  as  myself."  What  those  hints  were,  by 
what  servants  given,  are  things  which  do  not  seerh 
to  have  been  thought  necessary  matters  of  inquiry. 
At  least  there  is  no  trace  in  Mr.  Bidgood's,  or  any 
other  witness's  examination,  of  any  such  inquiry 
having  been  made. 

"  In  his  second  deposition,  which  applies  to  the 
same  fact,  after  saying  that  we  went  away  the  day 
after  the  Afiricaine  sailed  from  Southend,  he  says, 
44  captain  Manby  was  there  three  times  a- week 
at  the  least,  whilst  his  ship  lay  for  six  weeks  off 
Southend  at  the  Nore ; — he  came  as  tide  served  in 
a  morning,  and  to  dine  and  drink  tea.  I  have 
seen  him  next  morning  by  ten  o'clock.  I  suspected 
he  slept  at  No.  9,  the  princess's— She  always  put 
out  the  candles  herself  in  the  drawing-room  at  No. 
9,  and  bid  me  not  wait  to  put  them  up.  She  gave 
me  the  orders  as  soon  as  she  went  to  Southend.  I 
used  to  see  water-jugs,  basons,  and  towels,  set  out 
opposite  the  princess*  door  in  the  passage.  Never 
saw  them  so  left  in  the  passage  at  any  other  time, 
and  1  suspected  he  was  there  at  that  time ;  there 
was  a  general  suspicion  through  the  house.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Fitzgerald  there,  and  Miss  Hammond 
(now  Mrs.  Hood)  there.  My  suspicion  arose  from 
seeing  them  in  the  glass,"  &c.  as  mentioned  before. 
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— u  Her  behaviour  like  that  of  a  woman  attached 
to  a  man  ;  used  to  be  by  themselves  at  luncheon, 
at  Southend,  when  the  ladies  were  not  sent  for; 
a  number  of  times.  There  was  a  poney  which 
captain  Manby  used  to  ride;  it  stood  in  the  stable 
ready  for  him,  and  which  Sicard  used  to  ride."  Then 
he  aays,  the  servants  used  to  talk  and  laugh  about 
captain  Manby,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
course amongst  them  ;  and  this,  with  what  has  been 
alluded  to  before,  respecting  Sicard's  putting  letters 
for  him  into  the  post,  which  he  had  received  from 
me,  contains  the  whole  of  his  deposition  as  far  as 
respects  captain  Manby.  And,  sire,  as  to  the  fact 
of  retiring  through  No.  8,  from  No.  7,  to  No.  9, 
alone  with  captain  Manby,  I  have  no  recollection 
of  ever  having  gone  with  captain  Manby,  though 
but  for  a  moment,  from  the  one  room  in  which  tfre 
company  was  sitting,  through  the  dining  room  to 
the  other  drawing-room.  It  is,  however,  now 
above  two  years  ago,  and  to  be  confident  that  such 
a  circumstance  might  not  have  happened,  is  more 
than  I  will  undertake  to  be.  But  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  he  uses  the  expression,  as  retiring 
alone,  coupled  with  the  immediate  context  that 
follows,  it  is  most  false  and  scandalous.  I  know 
no  means  of  absolutely  proving  a  negative.  If  the 
fact  was  true,  there  must  have  been  other  witnesses 
who  could  have  proved  it  as  well  as  Mr.  Bidgood. 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  is  the  only  person  of  the  party  who 
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was  examined,  and  her  evidence  proves  the  negative 
so  far  as  the  negative  can  be  proved ;  for  she  says, 
"  he  dined  there,  but  never  staid  late.  She  was  at 
Southend  all  the  time  I  was  there,  and  cannot  re- 
collect to  have  seeri  captain  Manby  there,  or  known 
him  to  be  there,  later  than  nine,  ©r  half  past  nine." 
Miss  Fitzgerald  and  Mk&  Hammond,  (now  Mrs. 
Hood)  are  not  called  to  this  fact ;  although  a  fact 
so  extremely  important  as  it  must  Appear  to  your 
majesty;  nor  indeed  are  they  examined  at  all. 

"  As  to  the  putting  out  of  the  candles,  it  seeing 
he  says,  I  gave  the*  tffders  as  soon  as  I  went  to 
Southern!,  which  was  six  weeks1  before  the  Africaine 
arrived ;  sfr  this  ptafl  of  excluding  him  from  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  ^vhat  was  going  on  at  No^ 
9,  was  part  of  a  foftg  ntedtated  scheme,  as  he  would 
represent  ifc,  pfawned  fcifd  thought  of  six  weeks  be- 
fore it  cotild  be  executed ;  and  which,  when  it  was 
executed,  your  majesty  will  recollect,  according  to 
Mr.  Bidgood's  evidence,  there  was  so  little  contriv- 
ance to  conceal,  that  the  basons  and  towels,  which 
the  captain  is  insinuated  to  have  u'sed,  were  ex- 
posed to  sight,  ais  if  to  declare  that  he  was  there. 

It  is  tedious  and  disgusting,  sire,  I  am  well 

aware,  to  trouble  your  majesty  with  such  parti*, 
ciulars ;  but  it  doubtless  is  true,  that  I  bid  him  not 
to  take  the  candles  aWay  frond  No.  $.  The  candles 
which  are  used  in  my  drawing-room  are  considered 

as  his  perquisites.     Those  on  the  contrary  which 

Uu 
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are  used  in  my  private  apartment  are  the  perqui- 
sites of  my  maid.  I  thought  that  upon  the  whole 
it  was  a  fairer  arrangement,  when  I  was  at  South- 
end,  to  give  my  maid  the  perquisites  of  the  candles 
used  at  No.  9 ;  and  I  made  the  arrangement  ac- 
cordingly, and  ordered  Mr.  Bidgood  to  leave  them. 
This,  sire,  is  the  true  account  of  the  fact  respecting 
the  candles ;  an  arrangement  which  very  possibly 
Mr.  Bidgood  did  not  like. 

"  But  putting  out  the  candles  myself  was  not  the 
only  thing  from  which  the  inference  is  drawn,  that 
captain  Manby  slept  at  my  house,  at  Nd.  9,  and  as  is 
evidently  insinuated,  if  not  stated,  in  my  bed-room. 
There  were  water-jugs,  and  basons,  and  towels  left 
hi  the  passage,  which  Mr.  Bidgood  never  saw  at 
other  times.  At  what  other  times  does  he  mean  ? 
— another  times  than  those  at  which  he  suspected, 
from  seeing  them  there,  that  captain  Manby  slept 
in  my  house  ?  If  every  time  he  saw  the  basons  and 
towels,  &c.  in  the  passage,  he  suspected  captain 
Manby  slept  there,  it  certainly  would  follow  that 
he  never  saw  them  at  times  when  he  did  not  suspect 
that  fact  But,  sire,  upon  this  important  fact,  im- 
portant to  the  extent  of  convicting  me,  if  it  were 
true,  of  high  treason,  if  it  were  not  for  the  indig- 
nation which  such  scandalous,  licentious  wicked- 
ness and  malice  excite,  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  treat  it  with  any  gravity.  Whether  there  were  or 
were  not  basons  and  towels  sometimes  left  in  a  pas- 
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sage  at  Southend,  which  were  not  there  generally, 
and  ought  to  have  been  never  there,  I  really  cannot 
inform  your  majesty.  It  certainly  is  possible,  but 
the  utmost  it  can  prove,  I  should  trust,  might  be 
"some  slovenliness  in  my  servant,  who  did  noc  put 
them  in  their  proper  places  J  but  surely  it  must  be 
left  to  Mr.  Bidgood  alone  to  trace  any  evidence, 
from  such  a  circumstance,  of  the  crime  of  adultery 
in  me.  But  I  cannot  thus  leave  this  fact,  for  I  trust 
I  shall  here  again  have  the  same  advantage,  from 
the  excess  and  extravagance  of  this  man's  malice, 
as  I  have  already  had,  on  the  other  part  of  the 
charge,  from  the  excess  and  extravagance  of  his 
confederate  lady  Douglas. 

"  What  is  the  charge  that  he  would  insinuate  ? 
that  I  meditated  and  affected  a  stolen,  secret,  clan- 
destine intercourse  with  an  adulterer?  No. — Cap- 
tain Manby,  it  seems,  according  to  his  insinuation, 
slept  with  me  in  my  own  house, under  circumstances- 
of  such  notoriety  that  it  was  impossible  that  any  of 
my  female  attendants,  at  least,  should  not  have 
known  it.  Their  duties  were  varied  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  they  had  to  supply  basons  and  towels  in 
places  where  they  never  were  supplied,  except 
when  prepared  for  him ;  and  they  were  not  only 
purposely  so  prepared,  but  prepared  in  an  open 
passage,  exposed  to  view  in  a  manner  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  those  who  were  not  admitted  into  the 
secret.  And  what  a  secret  was  it  that  was  thus  to 
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be  hazarded!  No  leps  than  what,  if  discovered, 
would  fix  captain  Manby  and  myself  \vjth  high 
treason !  Not  only,  therefore,  must  I  have  been  thus 
careless  of  reputation,  and  eager  for  infamy  ;  but  I 
must  have  been  careless  of  my  life  as  of  my  honour. 
— Lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  surely  I  must  have 
still  retained  some  regard  for  life.-— Captain  Manby, 
too,  with  a  folly  and  madness  equal  tp  his  supposed 
iniquity,  must  then  have  put  his  life  in  the  hands 
of  my  servants,  and  depended  for  his  safety  upon 
their  fidelity  to  me,  and  their  perfidy  to  the  prince 
their  master.  If  the  excess  of  vice  and  crirne  in  all 
this  is  believed,  could  its  indiscretion,  its  madness, 
find  credulity  to  adopt  it  almost  upon  an  evidence? 
But  what  must  be  the  state  of  that  man's  fnind,  as 
to  prejudice,  who  could  come  to  the  conclusion  of 
believing  it,  from  the  fact  of  some  waters-jugs  ^nd 
towels  being  found  in  an  unusual  place,  in  a  passage 
near  my  bed-room  ?  for  as  to  his  suspicion  '  being 
raised  by  what  he  says  he  saw  111  the  looking-gl^ss, 
if  it  was  as  true  as  it  is  false,  that  cpuld  pot  occa- 
sion his  believing,  on  any  particular  night,  that 
captain  Manby  slept  in  my  house ;  the  situation  of 
these  towel^aad  basons  is  what  leads,  to  that  belie/. 
*  But,  sire,  niay  I  ask,  did  the  commissioners  be- 
lieve this  man's  suspicions  ?  if  they  did,  what  do 
they  mean  by  spying  that  these  facts  of  great  in- 
decency, &c.  went  to  a  niuch  less  extent  than  the 
principal  charges?  and  that  it  was  not  for  theni 
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to  state  their  bearing  and  effect  ?  The  bearing  of 
this  fact  unquestionably,  if  believed,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  principal  charge :  namely,  to  prove 
roe.  guilty  of  high  treason.  They  therefore  could 
not  believe  it.  But  if  they  did  not  believe  it,  and 
as  it  seems  to  me,  sire,  no  men  of  common  judg- 
ment could,  on  such  a  statement,  how  could  they 
bring  themselves  to  name  Mr.  Bidgood  as  one  of 
those  witnesses  on  whose  unbiassed'  testimony  they 
eould  so  rely?  or  how  could  they,  (in  pointing 
him  out  with  the  other  three  as  speaking  to  facts, 
particularly  with  respect  to  captain  Manby,  which 
must  be  credited  till  decidedly  contradicted,)  omit 
to  specify  the  facts  which  he  spoke  to  that  they 
thus  thought  worthy  of  belief,  but  leave  the  whole, 
including  this  incredible  part  of  itr  recommended 
to  belief*  by  their  general  and  unqualified  sanction 
and  approbation, 

"  But  the  falsehood  of  this  charge  does  not  rest 
on  itjs  ineredibilitv  alone.  My  servant,  Mrs.  Sander, 
who  attended  constantly  on  my  person*  and  whose 
bed-room  was  close  to  mine,  was  examined  by  the 
commissioners ;  she  must  have  known  this  fact  if 
it  bad  been  true ;  she  positively  swears*  "  that  she 
did  not  know  car  believe  that  captain  Manby  staid 
till  very  late  hours  with  me ;  that  she  never  sus- 
pected there  was  any  improper  familiarity  between 
us.  M.  Wilson,  who  made  my  bed*  swears,  that 
bad  been  in  the  habit  of  making  it  ever  since 
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she  lived  with  me ;  that  another  maid,  whose  name 

was  Ann  Bye,  assisted  with  her  in  making  it,  and 
swears^  from  what  she  observed,  that  she  never  had 
any  reason  to  believe  that  two  persons  had  slept  in 
it :  referring  thus  by  name  to  her  fellow- servant, 
who  made  the  bed  with  her,  but  that  servant,  why 
I  know  not  is  not  examined. 

"As  your  majesty  then  finds  the  inference  drawn? 
by  Bidgood  to  amount  to  a  fact  so  openly  and  un- 
disguisedly  profligate  as  to  outrage  all  credibility* 
as  your  majesty  finds  it  negatived  by  the  evidence 
of  three  witnesses,  one  of  whom,  in  particular,  if 
such  a  fact  were  true,  must  have  known  it ;  as 
your  majesty  finds  one  witness  appealing  to  ano- 
ther, who  is  pointed  out  as  a  person  who  must 
have  been  able,  with  equal  means  of  knowledge, 
to  have  confirmed  her  if  she  spoke  true,  and  to 
have  contradicted  her  if  she  spoke  false :  and* 
sire,  when  added  to  all  this,  your  majesty  is  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  recollect  that  Mr.  Bidgood  was 
one  of  those  who,  though  in  my  service  submitted 
themselves  voluntarily  to  be  examined  previous  to 
the  appointment  of  the  commissioners,  in  confirma- 
tion of  lady  Douglas's  statement,  without  inform- 
ing me  of  the  fact ;  and  when  I  state  to  your  ma- 
jesty, upon  the  evidence  of  Philip  Krackeler  and 
Robert  Eaglestone,  whose  deposition  I  annex,  that 
this  unbiassed  witness,  during  the  pendency  of 
these  examinations  before  the  commissioners,  was 
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seen  to  be  in  conference  and  communication  with 
lady  Douglas,  my  most  ostensible  accuser,  do  I 
raise  my  expectations  too  high,  when  I  confidently 
trust  that  his  malice,  and  his  falsehood,  as  well  as 
his  connection  in  this  conspiracy  against  my  ho- 
nour, my  station  in  this  kingdom,  and  my  life,  will 
appear  to  your  majesty  too  plainly  for  him  to  re- 
ceive any  credit,  either  in  this  or  any  other  part  of 
his  testimony  ? 

"  The*  other  circumstances,  to  which"  he  speaks, 
are  comparatively  too  trifling  for 'me  to  trouble 
your  majesty  with  any  more  observations  upon 
his  evidence. 

"  The  remaining  part  of  the,  case  which  respects 
captain  Manby  relates  to  my  conduct  at  East 
Cliff. 

*'  How  little  Mrs.  Lisle's  examination  affords  for 
observations  upon  this  part  of  the  case,  except  as 
shewing  how  very  seldom  captain  Manby  called 
upon  me  while  I  was  there,  I  have  already  ob- 
served. Mr.  Cole  says  nothing  upon  this  part  of 
the  case,  nor  Mr.  Bidgood.  The  only  witness 
amongst  the  four  whose  testimonies  are  distin- 
guished by  the  commissioners  as  most  material,  and 
as  those  on  which  they  particularly  rely,  who  says 
any  thing  upon  this  part  of  the  case,  is  Fanny 
Lloyd.  Her  deposition  is  as  follows : 

"  I  was  at  Ramsgate  with  the  princess  in  1803, 
One  morning,  when  we  were  in  the  house  at  East 


Cliff,  somebody,  I  don't  recollect  who,  knocked  at 
my  door,  and  desired  me  to  prepare  breakfast  for 
the  princess.  This  was  about  six  o'clock ,  I  was 
asleep.  During  the  whole  time  I  was  in  the  prin- 
cess's service,  I  had  never  been  called  up  before  to 
make  the  princess's  breakfast.  I  slept  in  the  house- 
keeper's room,  on  the  ground  floor.  I  opened  the 
shutters  of  the  window  for  light.  I  knew  at  that 
time  that  captain  Man  by 's  ship  was  in  the  Downs. 
When  I  opened  the  shutters,  I  saw  the  princess 
walking  down  the  gravel-walk  towards  the  sea. 
No  orders  had  been  given  me  over-night  to  prepare 
breakfast  early.  The  gentleman  the  princess  was 
with  was  a » tall  man.  I  was  surprised  to  see  the 
princess  walking  with  a  gentleman  at  that  time  in 
the  morning.  I  am  sure  it  was  the  princess." 

"  What  this  evidence  of  Fanny  Lloyd  applies/ 1 
do  not  feel  certain  that  I  recollect.  The  circum- 
stances which  she  mentions  might,  I  think,  have 
occurred  twice  while  I  was;  there,  and  which  time 
she  alludes  to,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  I  mean  on 
occasion  of  two  water  parties  which  I  intended ; 
one  of  which  did  not  take  place  at  all,  and  the 
other  not  so  early  in  the  day  as  was  intended,  nor 
was  its  object  effected.  Once  I, in  tended  to  pay 
admiral  Montague  a  visit  to  Deal.  But,  wind  and 
tide  not  serving,  we  sailed  much  later  than  we  in- 
tended ;  and,  instead  of  landing  at  Deal,  the  admi- 
ral came  on  board  our  vesse^  and  we  returned  to 
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East  Cliff  in  the  evening,  on  which  occasion  cap* 
tain  Manby  was  not  of  the  party,  nor  was  he  in  the 
Downs— but  it  is  very  possible,  that  having  pre- 
pared to  set  off  early,  I  might  have  walked  down 
towards  the  sea,  and  been  seen  by  Fanny  Lloyd. 
On  the  other  occasion,  captain  Manby  was  to  have 
been  of  the  party,  and  it  was  to  have  been  on 
board  his  ship.  I  desired  him  to  be  early  at  my 
house  in  the  morning,  and  if  the  day  suited  me, 
we  would  go.  He  came ;  I  walked  with  him  to- 
wards the  sea  to  look  at  the  morning ;  I  did  not 
like  the  appearance  of  the  weather,  and  did  not  go 
to  sea.  Upon  either  of  these  occasions  Fanny 
Lloyd  might  have  been  called  up  to  make  breakfast, 
and  might  have  seen  me  walking.  As  to  the 
orders  not  having  been  given  her  over-night,  to  that 
I  can  say  nothing. 

"  But  upon  this  statement,  what  inference  can  be 
intended  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact?  It  is  the 
only  one  in  which  F.  Lloyd's  evidence  can  in  any 
degree  be  applied  to  captain  Manby,  and  she  is 
one  of  the  important  witnesses  referred  to,  as 
proving  something  which  must,  particularly  as 
with  regard  to  captain  Manby,  be  credited  till 
contradicted,  and  as  deserving  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. From  the  examination  of  Mrs.  Fitzge- 
rald I  collect,  that  she  was  asked  whether  captain 
Manby  ever  slept  in  the  house  at  East  Cliff,  to 

which  she  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge,  answers 

Xx 
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in  the  negative.  Is  this  evidence,  then,  of  Fanny 
[Lloyd's  relied  upon  to  afford  an  inference  that 
Captain  Manby  slept  in  my  house ;  or  was  there  at 
an  improper  hour?  or  in  a  manner,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances, which  afforded  reason  for  unfavour- 
able interpretations?  If  this  were  so,  can  it  be 
believed  that  I  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
have  taken  a  step,  such  as  calling  for  breakfast 
at  an  unusual  hour,  which  must  have  made  the 
fact  more  notorious  and  remarkable,  and  brought 
the  attention  of  the  servants,  who  must  have 
waited  at  the  breakfast,  more  particularly  and 
pointedly  to  it  ? 

'*  But  if  there  is  any  thing  which  rests,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  rest  upon  the  credit  of  this  witness- 
though  she  is  one  of  the  four  whose  credit,  your 
Majesty  will  recollect,  it  has  been  stated  that  there 
Was  no  reason  to  question,  yet  she  stands  in  a  pre- 
dicament in  which,  in  general,  at  least,  I  had  un- 
derstood it  to  be  ^supposed,  that  the  credit  of  a 
witness  was  not  only  questionable,  but  materially 
shaken.  For  towards  the  beginning  of  her  exami- 
nation, she  states  that  Mr.  Mills  attended  her  for 
a  cold  ;  he  asked  her  if  the  Prince  came  to  Black- 
heath  oackwards  and  forwards ;  or  something  to 
that  effect;  for  the  princess  was  '  with  .child  ;  or 
looked  as  if  she  was  with  child.  This  must  have 
been  three  or  four  years  ago.  She  thought  it  must 
be  some  time  before  the  child  (W.  Austin)  was 
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brought  to  the  princess.  To  this  fact  she  posi- 
tively swears,  and  in  this  she  is  as  positively  contra- 
dicted by  Mr.  Mills  ;  for  he  swears,  in  his  deposi- 
tion before  the  commissioners,  that  he  never  did  say 
to  her,  or  any  one,  that  the  princess  was  with  child, 
or  looked  as  if  she  was  with  child  :— that  he  never 
thought  so  or  surmised  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Mr. 
Mills  has  a  partner,  Mr.  Edmeades.  The  Commis- 
sioners, therefore,  conceiving  that  Fanny  Lloyd 
might  have  mistaken  one  of  the  partners  for  the 
other,  examine  Mr,  Edmeades  also;  Mr.  EdmeadeQ, 
in  his  deposition,  is  equally  positive  that  he  never 
said  any  such  thing — so  the  matter  rests  upon  these 
depositions ;  and  upon  that  state  of  it,  whaf  pre 
tence  is  there  for  saying,  that  a  witness  who  swears 
to  a  conversation  with  a  medical  person,  who  at- 
tended me,  of  so  extremely  important  a  nature , 
and  is  so  expressly  and  decidedly  contradicted  in 
the  important  fact  which  she  speaks  to,  is  a  wit- 
ness whose  credit  there  appears  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion ?  This  important  circumstance  must  surely 
have  been  overlooked  when  that  statement  was 
made. 

"  But  this  fact  of  Mr.  Mill's  and  Mr.  Edmeades's 
contradiction  of  Fanny  Lloyd  appears  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, for  the  first  time,  from  the  examination  before 
the  commissioners. — But  this  is  the  fact  which  I 
charge  as  having  been  known  to  those  who  are 
concerned  in  bringing  forward  this  informal  ion, 
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and  which,  nevertheless,  was  not  communicated  to 
your  majesty. — The  fact  that  Fanny  Lloyd  de- 
clared, that  Mr.  Mills  told  her  the  princess  was 
with  child,  is  stated  in  the  declarations  which  were 
delivered  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  by  him  forwarded  to  your  majesty. — The  fact 
that  Mr.  Mills  denied  ever  having  so  said,  though 
known  at  the  same  time,  is  not  stated. 

"  That  I  may  not  appear  to  have  represented  so,, 
strange  a  fact,  without  sufficient  authority,  I  sub- 
join the  declaration  of  Mr.  Mills,  and  the  deposition 
of  Mr.  Edmeades,  which  prove  it.    Fanny  Lloyd's 
original  declaration,  which  was  delivered  tp  his 
royal  highness,  is  dated  on  the  12th  of  February.  It 
appears  to  have  been  taken  at  the  Temple ;  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  at  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Low  ten, 
sir  John  Douglas's  solicitor,   who,   according   to 
Mr;  Cole,  accompanied  him  to  Cheltenham  to  pro- 
cure some  of  these  declarations.     On  the  13th  q£ 
February,  the  next  day  after  Fanny  Lloyd's  decla- 
ration, the  earl  of  Moira  sends  for  Mr.- Mills  upon 
pressing  business.     Mr.  Mills  attends  him  on  the* 
14th ;  he  is  asked  by  his  lordship  upon  the  subject 
of  this  conversation ;  he  is  told  he  may  rely  upon 
his  lordship's  honour,  that  what  passed  should  be  ir^ 
perfect  confidence ;  (a  confidence  which  Mr.  Mills, 
feeling  it  to  be  on  a  subject  too  important  to  his 
character,  at  the  moment  disclaims;) — that  it  was 
his  (the  earl  of  Mpira's)  duty  to  his  prince,  as  his 
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counsellor,  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  which  he 
had  known  for  some  time.  Fanny  Lloyd's  statement 
being  then  related  to  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Mills  with 
great  warmth  declared,  that  it  was  an  infamous 
falsehood.  Mr.  Lowten,  who  appears  also  to  have 
been  there  by  appointment,  was  called  into  the 
room,  and  he  furnished  Mr.  Mills  with  the  date  to 
which  Fanny  Lloyd's  declaration  applied.  The 
meeting  ends  in  Lord's  Moira's  desiring  to  see  Mr. 
Mills's  partner,  Mr.  Edmeades,  who  not  being  at 
home,  cannot  attend  him  for  a  few  days.  He  does, 
however,  upon  his  return,  attend  him  on  the  20th 
of  May ;  on  his  attendance  instead  of  Mr.  Lowten, 
he  finds  Mr.  Conant,  the  magistrate,  with  lord 
Moira.  He  denies  the  conversation  with  Fanny 
Lloyd,  as  positively  and  peremptorily  as  Mr.  Mills. 
Notwithstanding  however  all  this,  the  declaration  of 
of  Fanny  Lloyd  is  delivered  to  his  royal  highness, 
and  accompanied  by  these  contradictions,  and  for- 
warded to  your  majesty  on  the  29th.  That  Mr. 
Lowten  was  the  solicitor  of  sir  John  Douglas  in 
this  business  cannot  be  doubted,  that  he  took  some 
of  those  declarations  which  were  laid  before  your 
majesty  is  clear,  and  that  he  took  this  declaration 
of  Fanny  Lloyd's,  seems  not  to  be  questionable.— 
That  the  inquiry  by  earl  Moira  two  days  after  her 
declaration  was  taken,  must  have  been  in  conse* 
quence  of  an  early  communication  of  it  to  him, 
seems  necessarily  to  follow  from  what  is  above 


stated ;  that  it  was  known  on  the  14th  of  May  that 
Mr.  Mills  contradicted  this  assertion  ;  and  on  the 
20th  that  Mr.  Edmeades  did,  is  perfectly  clear;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Edmeades  and  Mr.  Mills  contradicted  it,  seems  to 
have  been  not  communicated  to  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales,  for  he,  as  it  appears  from  the  re- 
port, forwarded  the  declarations  which  had  been 
delivered  to  his  royal  highness  through  the  chan- 
cellor to  your  majesty;  and  the  declaration  of 
Fanny  Lloyd,  which  had  been  so  falsified  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  earl  Moira,  and  of  Mr.  Lowten, 
the  solicitor  for  sir  John  Douglas,  is  sent  in  to  your 
majesty,  as  one  of  the  documents  on  which  you 
were  to  ground  your  inquiry,  unaccompanied  by 
its  falsification  by  Mills  and  Edmeades ;  at  least,  no 
declarations  by  them  are  amongst  those  which  are 
transmitted  to  me,  as  copies  of  the  original  decla- 
rations which  were  laid  before  your  majesty.  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  lord  Moira  or  Mr.  Low- 
ten  who  should  have  communicated  this  circum- 
stance to  his  royal  highness ;  but  that  in  all  fair- 
ness it  ought  unquestionably  to  have  been  commu- 
nicated by  some  one. 

"  I  dare  not  trust  myself  with  any  inferences  from 
this  proceeding  ;  I  content  myself  with  remarking, 
that  it  must  now  be  felt  that  I  was  justified  in  say- 
ing, that  neither  his  royal  highness  nor  your  ma- 
jesty, any  more  than  myself,  had  been  fairly  dealt 
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with,  in  Hot  being  ftflly  informed  upon  this  impor- 
tant fact ;  and  your  majesty  will  forgive  a  weak  un- 
protected woman,  like  myself,  who,  under  such 
circumstances,  should  apprehend,  that  however  sir 
John  and  lady  Douglas  may  appear  my  ostensible 
accusers,  I  have  other  enemies  whose  ill-will  I  may 
have  occasion  to  fear,  without  feeling  myself  assur- 
ed that  it  will  be  strictly  regulated  in  its  proceed- 
ing against  me,  by  the  principles  of  fairness  and  of 
justice. 

"  I  have  now,  sire,  gone  through  all  the  evidence 
which  respects  captain  Manby ;  whether  at  Mon- 
tague house,  Southend,  or  East  Cliff,  and  I  do 
trust  that  your  majesty  will  see,  upon  the  whole 
of  it,  how  mistaken  a  view  the  commissioners  have 
taken  of  it.  The  pressure  of  other  duties  engros- 
sing their  time  and  their  attention,  has  made  them 
leave  the  important  duties  of  this  investigation,  in 
many  particulars,  imperfectly  discharged — a  more 
thorough  attention  to  it  must  have  given  them  a 
better  and  truer  insight  into  the  characters  of  those 
witnesses,  upon  whose  credit,  as  I  am  convinced, 
your  majesty  will  now  see  they  have,  without  suf- 
ficient reason,  relied.  There  remains  nothing  for 
me  on  this  part  of  the  charge  to  perform ;  but, 
adverting  to  the  circumstance  which  is  falsely 
sworn  against ,  me  by  Mr.  Bidgood  of  the  salute, 
and  the  false  inference  and  insinuation,  from  other 
facts,  that  captain  Manby  slept  in  my  house,  either 
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at  Southeiul  or  East  Cliff,  on  my  own  part  mosl 
solemnly  do  declare  that  they  are  both  utterly 
false:  that  Bidgooirs  assertion  as  to  the  salute  is  a 
malicious,  slanderous  invention,  \\ithout  the  slight- 
est shadow  of  truth  to  support  it ;  that  his  suspi- 
cions and  insinuations,  as  to  captain  Mimby's  hav- 
ing slept  in  my  house,  arc  also  the  false  suggestions 
of  his  own  malicious  mind;  and  that  captain  Manby 
never  did,  to  my  knowledge  or  belief,  sleep  in  my 
house  at  Southend,  Kast  Cliff,  or  any  other  house 
of  mine  whatever;  and,  however  often  he  may  have 
been  in  my  company,  I  solemnly  protest  to  your 
majesty*  as  I  have  dorre  ill  the  former  cases,  that 
nothing  ever  passed  between  him  and  me^  that  I 
should  be  ashamed,  or  unwilling,  that  all  the  world 
should  have  scon.  And  I  have  also,  with  great 
pain,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  wounded  delicacy, 
applied  to  captain  Manby  to  fittest  to  the  same 
truths,  and  I  subjoin  to  this  letter  his  deposition  to 
that  effect 

w  I  stated  to  yout  majesty,  that  I  should  be  ob- 
liged to  return  to  other  parts  of  Fanny  Lloyd's 
testimony ;  at  the  end  of  it  she  says,  "  I  never  told 
Cole  that  M.  Wilson,  when  she  supposed  the  prin- 
oess  to  be  in  the  library,  had  gone  into  the  princess's 
bed-room,  and  had  found  a  man  there  at  breakfast 
with  the  princess,  or  that  there  was  a  great  to-do 
about  it,  and  that  M,  Wilson  was  sworn  to  secrecy, 
and  threatened  to  be  turned  away  if  she  divulged 
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what  she  had  seen."  This  part  of  her  examination, 
your  majesty  will  perceive,  must  have  been  called 
from  her  by  some  precise  question  addressed  to  her, 
with'respect  to  a  supposed  communication  from  her 
to  Mr.  Cole.  In  Mr.  Cole's  examination,  there  is 
not  one  word  upon  the  subject  of  it.  In  his  original 
declaration,  however,  there  is ;  and  there  your  ma- 
jesty will  perceive,  that  he  affirms  the  fact  of  her 
having  reported  to  him  Mary  Wilson's  declaration 
in  the  very  same  words  in  which  Fanny  Lloyd  de- 
nies it,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  commis- 
sioners, in  putting  this  question  to  Fanny  Lloyd, 
must  have  put  it  to  her  from  Cole's  declaration. 
She  positively  denies  the  fact ;  there  is,  then,  a  flat 
and  precise  contradiction  between  tlie  examination 
of  Fanny  Lloyd  and  the  original  statement  of  Mr. 
Cole.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  they  both  can 
have  spoken  true.  The  commissioners,  for  some 
reason,  don't  examine  Cole  to  this  point  at  all; 
don't  endeavour  to  trace  out  this  story  ;  if  they  had, 
they  must  have  discovered  which  of  these  witnesses 
spoke  the  truth ;  but  they  leave  this  contradiction, 
not  only  unexplained,  but  uninquired  after,  and,  in 
that  state,  report  both  these  witnesses,  Cole  and 
Fanny  Lloyd,  who  thus  speak  to  the  two  sides  of 
a  contradiction,  and  who  therefore  cannot  by  possi- 
bility both  speak  truth,  as  witnesses  who  cannot  be 
suspected  of  partiality,  whose  credit  they  see  no 
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reason  to  question,  and  whose  story  must  be  be- 
lieved till  contradicted, 

"  But  what  is,  if  possible,  still  more  extraordinary, 
this  supposed  communication  from  F.  Lloyd  to 
Cole,  as  your  majesty  observes,  relates  to  some- 
thing which  M.  Wilson  is  supposed  to  have  seen  and 
to  have  said ;  yet  though  M.  Wilson  appears  herself 
to  have  been  examined  by  the  commissioners  on  the 
same  day  with  Fanny  Lloyd,  in  the  copy  of  her  ex- 
amination, as  delivered  to  me,  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  question  relating  to  this  declaration  having  been 
put  to  her.  M« 

"  And  I  have  not  less  reason  to  lament,  than  to  be 
surprised,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  commissioners 
to  see  the  necessity  of  following  this  inquiry  still 
further.  For,  if  properly  pursued,  it  would  have 
demonstrated  two  things,  both  very  important  to  be 
kept  in  mind  in  the  whole  of  this  consideration. 
First,  how  hearsay  representations  of  this  kind,  aris- 
ing out  of  little  or  nothing,  become  magnified  and 
exaggerated  by  tke  circulation  of  prejudiced,  or  ma- 
licious reporters ;  and,  Secondly,  it  would  have 
shewn  the  industry  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bidgood,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Cole,  in  collecting  information  in  sup- 
port of  lady  Douglas's  statement,  and  in  improv- 
ing what  they  collected  by  their  false  colourings, 
and  malicious  additions  to  it.  They  would  have 
found  a  story  in  Mrs.  Bidgood's  declaration,  as 
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well  as  in  her  husband's  (who  relates  it  as  having 
heard  it  from  his  wife,)  which  is  evidently  the  same 
as  that  which  W.  Cole's  declaration  contains.  For 
the  Bidgoods*  declarations  state,  that  Fanny  Lloyd 
told  Mrs.  Bidgood  that  Mary  Wilson  had  gone  into 
the  princess's  bed-room,  and  had  found  her  royal 
highness  and  sir  Sidney  in  the  most  criminal  situa- 
tion ;  that  she  had  left  the  room,  and  was  so  shock- 
ed, that  she  fainted  away  at  the  door.  Here  then 
are  Mrs.  Bidgood  and  Mr.  Cole  both  declaring 
what  they  had  heard  Fanny  Lloyd  say,  and  Fanny 
Lloyd  denying  it.  How  extraordinary  is  it  that 
they  were  not  all  confronted ;  and  your  majesty 
will  see,  presently,  how  much  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  they  were  not.  For,  from  Fanny  Lloyd's  ori- 
ginal declaration,  it  appears  that  the  truth  would 
have  come  out.  As  she  there  states  that,  "To 
the  best  of  her  knowledge  Mary  Wilson  said,  that 
she  had  seen  the  princess  and  sir  Sidney  in  the 
Hue  room,  but  never  heard  Mary  Wilson  say  she 
was  so  alarmed  as  to  be  in  a  fit.*  If  then,  on 
confronting  Fanny  Lloyd  with  Mrs.  Bidgood  and 
Mr.  [Cole,  the  commissioners  had  found  Fanny 
Lloyd's  story  to  be  what  she  related  before,  and  had 
then  put  the  question  to  Mary  Wilson,  and  had 
heard  from  her  what  it  really  was  which  she  had 
seen  and  related  to  Fanny  Lloyd,  they  could  not 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  have  discovered  which  of  these 
witnesses  told  the  truth.  They  would  have  found, 
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I  am  perfectly  confident,  that  all  that  Mary  Wilson 
ever  could  have  told  Fanny  Lloyd,  was  that  she  had 
seen  sir  Sidney  and  myself  in  the  blue  room,  and 
they  would  then  have  had  to  refer  to  the  malicious 
and  confederated  inventions  of  the  Bidgoods  and 
Mr.  Cole,  for  the  conversion  of  the  blue-room  into 
the  bed-room  ;  for  the  vile  slander  of  what  M.  Wil- 
son was  supposed  tq  have  seen,  and  for  the  violent 
effect  which  this  scene  had  upon  her.  I  say  their 
confederated  inventions,  as  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  they  could  have  been  concerned  in  invent- 
ing the  same  additions  to  Fanny  Lloyd's  story,  un- 
less they  had  communicated  together  upon  it.  And 
when  they  had  once  found  Mrs.  Bidgood  and  Mr. 
Cole  thus  conspiring  together,,  they  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  connecting  them  both  in  the 
same  conspiracy  with  sir  John  Douglas,  by  shewing 
how  connected  Cole  was  with  sir  John  Douglas, 
and  how  acquainted  with  his  proceedings,  in  collect- 
ing the  evidence  which  was  to  support  lady  Doug- 
las's declaration. 

'<  For,  by  referring  to  Mr.  Cole's  declaration, 
made  on  the  23d  of  February,  they  would  have 
seen  that  Mr.  Cole,  in  explaining  some  observation 
about  sir  Sidney's  supposed  possession  of  a  key  to 
the  garden  door,  says  that  it  was  what  "  Mr,  Lam- 
pert,  the  servant  of  sir  John  Douglas,  mentioned 
at  Cheltenham  to  sir  John  Douglas  and  Mr.  Low- 
ten." — How  should  Mr.  Cole  know  that  sir 
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Douglas  and  Mr.  Lowten  bad  been  down  to  Chel- 
tenham, to  collect  evidence  from  this  old  servant 
of  sir  John  Douglas's?  How  should  he  have  known 
what  that  evidence  was,  unless  he  had  either  ac- 
companied them  himself,  or  at  least  had  had  such 
a  communication  either  with  sir  John  Douglas,  or 
Mr.  Lowten,  as  it  never  could  have  occurred  to 
any  of  them  to  have  made  to  Mr.  Cole,  unless,  in- 
stead of  being  a  mere  witness,  he  were  a  party  to 
this  accusation  ?  But  whether  they  had  convinced 
themselves  that  Fanny  Lloyd  spoke  true,  and  Cole 
and  Mrs.  Bidgood  falsely ;  or  whether  they  had 
convinced  themselves  of  the  reverse,  it  could  not 
have  been  possible  that  they  both  could  have 
spoken  the  truth ;  and,  consequently,  the  commis- 
sioners could  never  have  reported  the  veracity  of 
both  to  be  free  from  suspicion,  and  deserving  of 
credit. 

"  There  only  remains  that  I  should  make  a  few 
observations  on  what  appears  in  the  examinations 
relative  to  Mr.  Hood,  (now  lord  Hood,)  Mr.  Ches- 
ter, and  captain  Moore.  And  I  really  should  not 
have  thought  a  single  observation  necessary  upon 
either  of  them,  except  that  what  refers  to  them  is 
stated  in  the  examinations  of  Mrs.  Lisle. 

"  With  respect  to  lord  Hood  it  is  as  follows : 
*'  I  was  at  Catherington  with  the  princess  ; — re- 
member Mr.  (now  lord  Hood)  there,  and  the  prin- 
cess going  out  airing  with  him  alone  in  Mr.  Hood's 
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little  whiskey ; — and  his  servant  was  with  them ; 
Mr.  Hood  drove,  and  staid  out  two  or  three  times  j 
— more  than  once,  three  or  four  times.  Mr.  Hood 
dined  with  us  several  times ;  once  or  twice  he  slept 
in  a  house  in  the  garden ;  she  appeared  to  pay  no 
attention  to  him,  but  that  of  common  civility  to  au 
intimate  acquaintance."  Now,  sire,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  I  drove  out  several  times  with  lord 
Hood  in  his  one  horse  chaise  and  some  few  times, 
twice  I  believe  at  most,  without  any  of  my  ser- 
vants attending  us ;  and  considering  the  time  of 
life,  and  the  respectable  character  of  my  lord  Hood, 
I  never  should  have  conceived  that  I  incurred  the 
least  danger  to  my  reputation  in  so  doing.  £  If,  in- 
deed, it  was  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  in- 
quire into  instances  of  my  conduct,  in  which  they 
may  conceive  it  to  have  been  less  reserved  and 
dignified,  than  what  would  properly  become  the 
exalted  station  which  I  hold  in  your  majesty's 
royal  family,  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  opinions  of 
some,  these  drives  with  my  lord  Hood  were  not 
consistent  with  that  station;  and  that  they  were 
particularly  improper  in  those  instances  in  which 
we  were  not  attended  by  more  servants,  or  any 
servants  of  my  own.  Upon  this  I  have  only  to 
observe,  that  these  instances  occurred  after  I  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  lamented  death  of  your  ma- 
jesty's brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  I  was  at 
that  time  down  by  the  sea-side  for  my  health.  I 


did  not  like  to  forego  the  advantage  of  air  and  ex- 
ercise for  the  short  remainder  of  the  time  which  I 
liad  to  stay  there  ;  and  I  purposely  chose  to  go  out, 
not  in  my  own  carriage  and  unattended,  that  I 
might  not  be  seen  and  known  to  be  driving,  about 
(myself  and  my  attendants  out  of  mourning)  while 
his  royal  highness  was  known  to  have  been  so  re- 
cently dead.  This  statement,  however,  is  all  that 
I  have  to  make  upon  my  part  of  the  case,  and 
whatever  indecorum  or  impropriety  of  behaviour 
the  commissioners  have  fixed  upon  me  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  must  remain ;  for  I  cannot  deny  the 
truth  of  the  fact,  and  have  only  the  above  explana- 
tion to  offer  of  it.  As  to  what  Mrs.  Lisle's  ex- 
amination contains  with  respect,  to  Mr.  Chester 
and  captain  Moore,  it  is  so  connected,  that  I  must 
trouble  your  majesty  with  the  statement  of  it  al- 
together. 

"  I  was  with  her  royal  highness  at  lady  Shef- 
field's at  Christmas,  in  Sussex ; — I  inquired  what 
company  was  there  when  I  came, — she  said,  only 
Mr.  John  Chester,  who  was  there  by  her  royal 
highness's  orders ;  that  she  could  get  no  other  com- 
pany to  meet  her,  on  account  of  the  roads,  and  the 
season  of  the  year.  He  dined  and  slept  there  that 
night;  the  next  day  other  company  came,Mr.  Chester 
remained*  I  heard  her  royal  highness  say  she 
had  been  ill  in  the  night,  and  came  out  for  a  light, 
and  lighted  her  candle  in  her  servant's  room.  I 
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returned  from  'Sheffield  place  to  Blackheath  with 
the  princess ;  captain  Moore  dined  there;  I  left  him 
and  the  princess  twice  alone,  for  a  short  time ;  he 
hiight  be  alone  half  an  hour  with  her  in  the  room 
below,  in  which  we  had  been  sitting.  I  went  to  look 
for  a  book  to  complete  a  set  her  royal  highriess  was 
lending  captain  Moore.  She  made  him  a  present  of 
an  inkstand,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  He  was 
there  one  morning  in  January  last,  on  the  princess 
Charlotte's  birth-day;  he  went  away  before  the  rest 
of  the  company.  I  might  be  about  twenty  minutes 
the  second  time  I  was  away,  the  night  captain  Moore 
was  there.  At  lady  Sheffield's  her  royal  highness 
paid  more  attention  to  Mr.  Chester  than  to  the  rest 
of  the  company.  I  know  of  her  royal  highness 
walking  out  alone  twice,  with  Mr.  Chester  in  the 
morning  alone ;  once,  a  short  time,  it  rained,  the 
other  not  an  hour,  not  long*.  Mr.  Chester  is  a  pretty 
young  man ;  her  attentions  to  him  were  not  uncom- 
mon ;  not  the  same  as  to  captain  Manby." 

"  And  first,  sire,  as  to  what  relates  to  Mr.  Chester. 
If  there  is  any  imputation  to  be  cast  upon  my  cha- 
racter by  what  passed  at  Sheffield  place  with  Mr. 
Chester,  (and  by  the  commissioners,  returning  to 
examine  Mrs.  Lisle  upon  my  attention  to  Mr. 
Chester,  my  walking  out  with  him,  and  above  all, 
"  as  to  his  being  a  pretty  young  man,"  I  conceive 
it  to  be  so  intended)  I  am  sure  your  majesty  will 
see  that  it  is  the  hardest  thing  imaginable  upon  me, 
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that,  upon  an  occurrence  which  passed  in  lady 
Sheffield's  house,  on  a  visit  to  her,  lady  Sheffield 
herself  was  never  examined;  for  if  she  had  been, 
I  am  convinced  that  these  noble  lords,  the  com- 
missioners, never  could  have  put  me  to  the  painful 
degradation  of  stating  any  thing  upon  this  subject 
"  The  statement  begins  by  Mrs.  Lisle's  inquiring, 
what  company  was  there?  and  lady  Sheffield  saying, 
"  only  Mr.  John  Chester,  who  was  there  by  her 
royal  highness's  orders ;  that  she  could  get  no  other 
company  on  account  of  the  roads."     Is  not  this, 
sire,  left  open  to  the  inference  that  Mr.  John  Chester 
was  the  only  person  who  had  been  invited  by  my 
orders  ?  If  lady  Sheffield  had  been  examined,  she 
would  have  been  able  to  have  produced  the  very 
letter  in  which,  in  answer  to  her  ladyship's  request, 
that  I  would  let  her  know  what  company  it  would 
be  agreeable  for  me  to  meet,  I  said,  "  every  thing 
of  the  name  of  North,  all  the  Legges,  and  Chesters, 
William  and  John,  &c.  &c.  and  Mr.  Elliot."     In- 
stead of  singling  out,  therefore,  Mr.  John  Chester,  I 
included  him  in  the  enumeration  which  I  made  of 
the  near  relations  of  lady  Sheffield ;  and  your  ma- 
jesty, from  this  alone,  cannot  fail  to  see  how  false  a 
colour  even  a  true  fact  can  assume,  if  it  be  not  sufr 
ficiently  inquired  into  and  explained. 

"  As  to  the  circumstances  of  my  having  been  taken 
ill  in  the  night,  being  obliged  to  get  up,  and  light 

my  candle ;  why  this  fact  should  be  recorded,  I  arn 
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\vholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  All  the  circumstances, 
however,  respecting  it,  connected  very  much  as  they 
are  with  the  particular  disposition  of  lady  Sheffield's 
house,  would  have  been  fully  explained,  if  thought 
material  to  have  been  inquired  after,  by  lady  Shef- 
field herself;  and  I  should  have  been  relieved  from 
the  painful  degradation  of  alluding  at  all  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  could  not  further  detail,  without 
a  great  degree  of  indelicacy ;  and  as  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly suppose  such  a  detail  can  be  necessary  for  my 
defence,  it  would,  especially  in  addressing  your  ma- 
jesty, be  wholly  inexcusable.  With  respect  to  the 
attention  which  I  paid  to  Mr.  Chester,  and  my  walk- 
ing out  twice  alone  with  him  for  a  short  time,  I  know 
not  how  to  notice  it.  At  this  distance  of  time  I  am 
not  certain  that  I  can,  with  perfect  accuracy,  ac- 
count for  the  circumstance.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  rainy  morning ;  it  was  on  the  27th  or  28th  of  De- 
cember ;  and  whether,  wishing  to  take  a  walk,  I  did 
not  desire  lady  Sheffield  or  Mrs.  Lisle,  or  any  lady, 
to  accompany  me  in  doing  what,  in  such  a  morning, 
I  might  think  might  be  disagreeable  to  them,  I 
really  cannot  precisely  state  to  your  majesty. 

"But  here  again,  perhaps,  in  the  judgment  of  some 
persons,  may  be  an  instance  of  familiarity  which  was 
not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  princess  of 
Wales;  but,  surely,  prejudice  against  me  and  my 
character  must  exceed  all  natural  bounds  in  those 
minds  in  which  any  inference  of  crime  or  moral 
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depravity  can  be  drawn  from  such  a  fact.  As  to 
captain  Moore,  it  seems  he  was  left  alone  with  me, 
and  twice  in  one  afternoon  by  Mrs.  Lisle ;  he  was 
alone  with  me  half  an  hour.  The  first  time  Mrs.  Lisle 
left  us,  her  examination  says,  it  was  to  look  for  a 
book  which  I  wished  to  lend  to  captain  Moore. 
How  long  she  was  absent  on  that  occassion  she  is  not 
asked,  but  it  could  have  been  but  ten  minutes,  as  she 
appears  to  have. been  absent  twenty  minutes  the 
second  time.  The  commissioners,  though  they 
particularly  return  to  the  inquiry  with  respect  to  the 
length  of  time  of  her  second  absence,  did  not  re- 
quire her  to  tell  them  the  occasion  of  it :  if  they 
had,  she  would  have  told  them,  that  it  was  in  search 
of  the  same  book ;  that  having,  on  the  first  occasion, 
looked  for  it  in  the  drawing  room,  she  went  after- 
wards to  see  for  it  in  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  room. — But 
I  made  him  a  present  of  an  inkstand.  I  hope  your 
majesty  will  not  think  I  am  trifling  with  your  pa* 
tience  when  I  take  notice  of  such  trifles.  But  it  is 
of  such  trifles  as  these  that  the  evidence  consists, 
when  it  is  the  evidence  of  respectable  witnesses 
speaking  to  facts,  and  consequently  speaking  only 
the  truth.  Captain  Moore  had  conferred  on  me 
what  I  felt  as  a  considerable  obligation.  My  mother 
is  very  partial  to  the  late  doctor  Moore's  writings ; 
captain  Moore,  as  your  majesty  knows,  is  his  son, 
and  he  promised  to  lend  me,  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  it  to  my  mother,  a  manuscript  of  an  un* 
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published  work  of  the  doctor's.  In  return  for  this 
civility  I  begged  his  acceptance  of  a  trifling  present. 
"There  is  one  circumstance  alluded  to  in  these 
examinations  which  I  know  not  how  to  notice,  and 
yet  feel  it  impossible  to  omit.  I  mean  what  re- 
spects certain  anonymous  papers,  or  letters,  to 
which  lord  Cholmondeley  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
amined, upon  the  supposition  of  their  being  my 
hand-writing.  A  letter  appears,  by  the  examina- 
tion of  lady  Douglas,  to  have  been  produced  by 
her ;  and  the  two  papers  and  a  cover  appear  to 
have  been  produced  by  sir  John.  These  papers  I 
have  never  seen ;  but  I  collect  them  to  be  the  same 
as  are  alluded  to  in  lady  Douglas's  original  decla- 
ration, and,  from  her  representation  of  them,  they 
are  most  infamous  productions.  From  the  style 
and  language  of  the  letter,  she  says,  sir  John  Doug- 
las, sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  herself,  would  have  no 
manner  of  hesitation  in  swearing  point  blank,  (for 
that  is  her  phrase)  to  their  being  in  my  hand-writ- 
ing; and  it  seems,  from  the  statement  of  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  Kent,  that  sir  Sidney  Smith 
had  been  imposed  upon  to  believe  that  these  letters 
and  papers  were  really  written  and  sent  to  sir  John 
and  lady  Douglas  by  me.  I  cannot  help,  however, 
remarking  to  your  majesty,  that,  though  sir  John 
and  lady  Douglas  produce  these  papers,  and  mark 
them,  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  swears  tq 
their  belief  of  my  hand-writing ;  it  dpes  not,  in-? 
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deed,  appear  that  they  were  asked  the  question ; 
and  when  it  once  occurred  to  the  commissioners  to 
be  material  to  inquire  whose  hand-writing  these 
papers  were,  I  should  have  been  much  surprised  at 
their  not  applying  to  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas 
to  swear  it,  as  in  their  original  declaration  they 
offer  to  do,  if  it  had  not  been  that,  by  that  time,  I 
suppose,  the  commissioners  had  satisfied  themselves 
of  the  true  value  of  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas's 
oaths,  and  therefore  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  ask  them  any  further  questions. 

"  His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent,  as  appears 
by  his  narrative,  was  convinced  by  sir  Sidney  Smith, 
that  these  letters  came  from  me.  His  royal  high- 
ness had  been  applied  to  by  me,  in  consequence  of 
of  my  having  received  a  formal  note  from  sir  John 
and  lady  Douglas,  and  sir  Sidney  Smith,  requesting 
an  audience  immediately ;  this  was  soon  after  my 
having  desired  to  see  no  more  of  lady  Douglas. 
I  conceived,  therefore,  the  audience  was  required 
for  the  purpose  of  remonstrance  and  explanation 
upon  this  circumstance,  and  as  I  was  determined  not 
to  alter  my  resolution,  nor  admit  of  any  discussion 
upon  it,  I  requested  his  royal  highness,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  acquainted  with  sir  Sidney  Smith,  to 
try  to  prevent  my  having  any  further  trouble  upon 
the  subject.  His  royal  highness  saw  sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  being  impressed  by  him  with  the  belief 
of  lady  Douglas's  story,  that  I  was  the  author  of 
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these  anonymous  letters,  he  did  that  which  na- 
turally became  him,  under  such  belief;  he  endea- 
voured, for  the  peace  of  your  majesty,  and  the  ho- 
nour of  the  royal  family,  to  keep  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  what,  if  it  had  been  true,  would 
have  justly  reflected  such  infinite  disgrace  upon 
me ;  and  it  seems,  from  the  narrative,  that  he  pro- 
cured, through  sir  Sidney  Smith,  sir  John  Douglas's 
assurance  that  he  would,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, remain  quiet,  if  left  unmolested.  "  This 
result  (his  royal  highness  says)  he  communicated 
to  me  the  following  day,  and  I  seemed  satisfied 
with  it."  And  undoubtedly  as  he  only  communi- 
cated the  result  to  me,  I  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  satisfied :  for  as  all  that  I  wanted  was,  not  to 
be  obliged  to  see  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  and 
not  to  be  troubled  by  them  any  more,  the  result  of 
his  royal  highness's  interference,  through  sir  Sidney 
Smith,  was  to  procure  me  all  that  I  wanted.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  his  royal  highness  did  not  mention 
to  me  the  particulars  of  these  infamous  letters  and 
drawings,  which  were  ascribed  to  me ;  for,  as  long 
as  he  believed  they  were  mine,  undoubtedly  it  was 
a  subject  which  he  must  have  wished  to  avoid;  but 
I  lament,  as  it  happens,  that  he  did  not,  as  I  should 
have  satisfied  him,  as  far,  at  least,  as  any  assertions 
of  mine  could  have  satisfied  him,  by  declaring  to 
him,  as  I  do  now  most  solemnly,  that  the  letter  is 
not  mine,  and  that  I  know  nothing  whatever  of 
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the  contents  of  it,  or  of  the  other  papers;*  and  I 
trust  that  his  royal  highness,  and  every  one  else 
who  may  have  taken  up  any  false  impresssion  con- 
cerning them  to  my  prejudice,  from  the  assertion 
of  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  will,  upon  my  as- 
sertion, and  the  evidence  of  lord  Cholmondeley, 
remove  from  their  minds  this  calumnious  falsehood, 
which,  with  many  others,  the  malice  of  sir  John 
and  lady  Douglas  has  endeavoured  to  fasten  upon 
me. 

"  To  all  these  papers  lady  Douglas  states,  in  her 
declaration,  that  not  only  herself  and  sir  John 
Douglas,  but  sir  Sidney  Smith  would  have  no  he- 
sitation in  swearing  to  be  in  my  hand-writing, — 
What  says  lord  Cholmondeley  ? — "  that  he  is  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  my  manner  of  writing. 
Letter  A.  is  not  of  my  hand  writing ;  that  the  two 
papers  marked  B.  appear  to  be  wrote  in  a  disguised 
hand ;  that  some  of  the  letters  in  them  remarkably 
resemble  mine,  but  because  of  the  disguise,  he  can- 
not say  whether  they  are  or  not ;  as  to  the  cover 
marked  C.  he  did  not  see  the  same  resemblance." 
Of  these  four  papers  (all  of  which  are  stated  by  lady 
Douglas  to  be  so  clearly  and  plainly  mine,  that 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  upon  the  subject)  two 
bear  no  'resemblance  to  it,  and  although  the  other 
two,  written  in  a  disguised  hand,  have  some  letters 
remarkably  resembling  mine,  yet  I  trust  I  shall 
not,  upon  such  evidence,  be  subjected  to  so  base 
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an  imputation ;   and  really,  sire,  I  know  not  how 
to  account  for  the  commissioners  examining  and 
reporting  upon  this  subject  in  this  manner.     For  I 
understand  from  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  that  these  draw- 
ings were  produced  by  the  commissioners  to  her;  and 
that  she  was  examined  as  to  her  knowledge  of  them, 
and  as  to  the  hand-writing  upon  them ;  that  she  .was 
satisfied,  and  swore  that  they  were  not  my  hand- writ- 
ing, and  that  she  knew  nothing  of  them,  and  did  not 
believe  they  could  possibly  come  from  any  lady  in  my 
house.  She  was  shewn  the  seal  also,  which  lady  Doug- 
las, in  her  declaration,  says,  was  the  "  identical  one 
with  which  I  had  summoned  sir  John  Douglas  to  lun-* 
cheon."   To  this  seal,  though  it  so  much  resembled 
one  that  belonged  to  herself  as  to  make  her  hesitate, 
till  she  had  particularly  observed  it,  she  was  at  last 
as  positive  as  to  the  hand-writing,  and  having  ex- 
pressed herself  with  some  feeling  and  indignation  at 
the  supposition  that  either  I,  herself,  or  any  of  my 
ladies,  could  be  guilty  of  so  foul  a  transaction,  the 
commissioners  tell  her,  they  were  satisfied,  and  be- 
lieved her ;  and  there  is  not  one  word  of  all  this  re- 
lated in  her  examination. — Now,  if  their  lordships 
were  satisfied  from  this,  or  any  other  circumstance, 
that  these  letters  were  not  my  writing;    and  did 
not  come  from  me,  I  can  account  for  their  not  pre- 
serving any  trace  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  evidence  on 
this  point,  and  leaving  it  out  of  their  inquiry  alto- 
gether ;  but  if  they  thought  proper  to  preserve  any 
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Evidence  upon  it,  to  make  it  the  subject  of  any  ex- 
amination, surely  they  should  not  have  left  it  on 
lord  Cholmondeley's  alone ;  but  I  ought  to  have 
had  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  evidence  also. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  they  take  no. notice  of  her 
evidence ;  nay,  they  finish  their  report,  they  exe- 
cute it,  according  to  the  date  it  bears,  vipon  the  1 4th 
of  July,  and  it  is  not  until  two  days  afterwards, 
riamely,  on  the  16th,  that  they  examine  lord  Chol- 
mondeley  to  the  hand-writing— with  what  view, 
and  for  what  purpose,  1  cannot  even  surmise;  but 
with  whatever  view,  and  for  whatever  purpose,  if 
these  letters  are  at  all  to  be  alluded  to  in  their  re- 
port, or  the  examinations  accompanying  it,  surely 
I  ought  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  other  evi- 
dence, which  disproved  my  connection  with  them. 
*'  I  have  now,  sire,  gone  through-  all  the  matters 
contained  in  the  examination,  on  which  I  think  it 
in  any  degree  necessary  to  trouble  your  majesty 
Vvith  any  observations. — For  as  to  the  examination? 
of  Mrs.  Townley  the  washerwoman,  if  it  applies  at 
all,  it  must  have  been  intended  to  have  afforded 
evidence  of  my  pregnancy  and  miscarriage. — And 
whether  the  circumstance  she  speaks  to  was  occasi- 
oned by  my  having  been  bled  with  leeches,  or 
whether  an  actual  miscarriage  did  take  place  in  my 
family,  and  by  some  means  linen  belonging  to  me 
was  procured  and  used  upon  the  occasion ;  or  to 

whatever  other  circumstance  it  is  to  be  ascribed, 
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after  the  manner  in  which  the  commissioners  ha  ye 
expressed  their  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  case  re- 
specting my  supposed  pregnancy,  and  after  the 
evidence  on  which  they  formed  their  opinion,  I  do 
not  conceive  myself  called  upon  to  say  any  thing 
upon  it ;  or  that  any  thing  I  could  say  could  be 
more  satisfactory  than  repeating  the  opinion  of  the 
commissioners,  as  stated  in  their  report,  viz. 
"  That  nothing  had  appeared  to  them  which  would 
warrant  the  belief  that  I  was  pregnant  in  that  year, 
(1802,)  or  at  any  other  period  within  the  compass 
of  their  inquiries — that  they  would  not  be  warrant- 
ed in  expressing  any  doubt  respecting  the  alleged 
pregnancy  of  the  princess,  as  stated  in  the  original 
declarations,  a  fact  so  fully  contradicted,  and  by  so 
many  witnesses,  to  whom,  if  true,  it  must  in  vari- 
ous ways  have  been  known,  that  we  cannot  think 
it  entitled  to  the  smallest  credit" 

"  There  are,  indeed,  some  other  matters  mention- 
ed in  the  original  declarations,  which  I  might  have 
found  it  necessary  to  observe  upon;  but  as  the 
commissioners  do  not  appear  to  have  entered  into 
any  examination  with  respect  to  them,  I  content 
myself  with  thinking  that  they  had  found  the 
means  of  satisfying  themselves  of  the  utter  false- 
hood of  those  particulars,  and  therefore  that  they 
can  require  no  contradiction  or  observation  from 
me. 

"  On  the  declaration,  therefore,  and  the  evidence, 
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I  have  nothing  further  to  remark:  and,  consci- 
ous of  the  length  at  which  I  have  trespassed  on 
your  majesty's  patience,  I  will  forbear  to  waste 
your  time  by  any  endeavour  to  recapitulate  what  I 
have  said.  Some  few  observations,  however,  be- 
fore I  conclude,  I  must  hope  to  be  permitted  to 
subjoin. 

•Y*  In  many  of  the  observations  which  I  have 
made,  your  majesty  will  observe  that  I  have  noticed 
what  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  great  omissions  on 
the  part  of  the  commissioners,  in  the  manner  of 
taking  their  examinations;  in  forbearing  to  put 
any  questions  to  the  witnesses,  in  the  nature  of  a 
cross-examination  of  them ; — to  confront  them  with 
each  other ;  and  to  call  other  witnesses,  whose  tes- 
timony must  either  have  confirmed  or  falsified,  in 
important  particulars,  the  examinations  as  they 
have  taken  them.  It  may  perhaps  occur,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  observations,  that  I  am  desirous 
that  this  inquiry  should  be  opened  again  ;  that  the 
commissioners  should  recommence  their  labours, 
and  that  they  should  proceed  to  supply  the  defects 
in  their  previous  examinations,  by  a  fuller  execu- 
tion of  their  duty. — I  therefore  think  it  necessary, 
most  distinctly  and  emphatically  to  state,  that  I  have 
no  such  meaning;  and  whatever  may  be  the  risk 
that  I  may  incur  of  being  charged  with  betraying 
a  consciousness  of  guilt,  by  thus  flying  from  an  ex- 
tension or  repetition  of  this  inquiry,  I  must  dis- 
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tinctly  state,  that  so  far  from  requesting  the  revival 
of  it,  I  humbly  request  your  majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  understand  me  as  remonstra- 
ting, and  protesting  against  it,  in  the  strongest  and 
most  solemn  manner  in  my  power. 

"  I  am  yet  to  leanx  the  legality  of  such  a  com- 
mission to  inquire,  even  in  the  case  of  high  treason, 
or  any  other  crime  known  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 
If  it  is  lawful  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  supposed 
to  be  committed  by  me,  surely  it  must  be  lawful 
also  in  the  case  of  high  treason  supposed  to  be 
committed  by  other  subjects  of  your  majesty. 

"  That  there  is  much  objection  to  it,  in  reason 
and  principle,  my  understanding  assures  me.  That 
such  inquiries,  carried  on  upon  ex  parte  examina- 
tion, and  a  report  of  the  result  by  persons  of  high 
authority,  may,  nay  must,  have  a  tendency  to  pre- 
judice the  character  of  the  parties  who  are  exppsT 
ed  to  them,  and  thereby  influence  the  further  pro- 
ceedings in  their  case;— that  are  calculated  to 
keep  back  from  notice,  and  in  security,  the  person 
of  a  false  accuser,  and  to  leave  the  accused  in  the 
predicament  of  neither  being  able  to  look  forward 
for  protection  to  an  acquittal  of  himself,  nor  for 
redress  to  the  conviction  of  his  accuser— that 
these  and  many  other  objections  occur  to  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding,  in  the  case  of  a  crime  known 
to  the  laws  of  this  country,  appears  to  be  quite 
obvious. — But  if  commissioners  acting  under  such 
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a  power,  or  your  majesty's  privy  council/  or  any 
regular  magistrates,  when  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves of  the  falsehood  of  the  principal  charge,  and 
the  absence  of  all  legal  and  substantive  offence,  are 
to  be  [considered  as  empowered  to  proceed  in  the 
examination  of  the  particulars  of  private  life  to  re- 
port upon  the  proprieties  of  domestic  conduct ;  and 
the  decorums  of  private  behaviour,  and  to  pro- 
nounce their  opinion  against  the  party,  upon  the 
evidence  of  dissatisfied  servants,  whose  veracity 
they  are  to  hold  up  as  unimpeachable,  and  to  do 
this  without  permitting  the  persons  whose  conduct 
is  inquired  into,  to  suggest  one  word  in  explanation 
or  contradiction  of  the  matter  with  which  they  are 
charged :  "it  would,  I  submit  to  your  majesty, 
prove  such  an  attack  upon  the  security  and  confi- 
dence of  domestic  life,  such  a  means  of  recording, 
under  the  sanction  of  great  names  and  high  autho- 
rity, the  most  malicious,  and  foulest  imputations, 
that  no  character  could  possibly  be  secure ;  and 
would  do  more  to  break  in  upon  and  undermine 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  life,  than  any  proceed- 
ing which  could  be  imagined. 

"The  public  in  general,  perhaps,  may  feel  not 
much  interest  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  pre- 
cedent in  my  case.  They  may  think  it  to  be  a 
course  of  proceeding  scarcely  applicable  to  any 
private  subject ;  yet,  if  once  such  a  court  of  ho- 
nour, of  decency,  and  of  manners,  was  established, 
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many  subjects  might  occur  to  which  it  might  be 
thought  advisable  to  extend  its  jurisdiction,  be- 
yond the  instance  of  a  princess  of  Wales.  But 
should  it  be  intended  to  be  confined  to  me,  your 
majesty,  I  trust,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
it  does  not  reconcile  me  the  better  to  it,  should  I 
learn  myself  to  be  the  single  instance  in  your  king- 
dom who  is  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  so  severe 
and  formidable  a  tribunal.  So  far,  therefore,  from 
giving  that  sanction  or  consent  to  any  fresh  in- 
quiry, upon  similar  principles,  which  I  should  seem 
to  do,  by  requiring  the  renewal  of  these  examina- 
tions, I  must  protest  against  it;  protest  against  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding,  because  its  result  cannot 
be  fair;  I  must  protest,  as  long  at  least  as  it  re- 
mains doubtful,  against  the  legality  of  what  has  al- 
ready passed,  as  well  as  the  legality  of  its  repetition. 
^-If  the  course  be  legal,  I  must  submit  to  the  laws, 
however  severe  they  may  be.  But  I  trust  a  new 
law  is  not  to  be  found  out,  and  applied  to  my  case. 
If  I  am  guilty  of  crime,  I  know  I  am  amenable,  I 
am  most  contented  to  continue  so,  to  the  impartial 
laws  of  you  majesty's  kingdom;  and  I  fear  no 
charge  brought  against  me  in  open  day,  under  the 
public  eye,  before  the  known  tribunals  of  the 
country,  administering  justice  under  those  impartial 
and  enlightened  laws.  But  secret  tribunals,  created 
for  the  first  time  for  me,  to  form  arid  pronounce 
opinions  upon  my  conduct,  without  hearing  me  \ 


to  record,  in  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  which 
they  report,  imputations  against  my  character  upon 
ex  parte  examinations, — till  I  am  better  reconciled 
to  the  justice  of  their  proceedings,  I  cannot  fail  to 
fear.  And  till  I  am  better  informed  as  to  their 
legality,  I  cannot  fail,  in  duty  to  my  dearest  in- 
terests,  most  solemnly  to  remonstrate  and  to  protest 
against  them. 

"  If  such  tribunals  as  these  are  called  into  action 
against  me  by  the  false  charges  of  friends  turned 
enemies,  of  servants  turned  traitors,  and  acting  as 
spies  by  the  foul  conspiracy  of  such  social  and  do- 
mestic treason ;  I  can  look  to  no  security  to  my 
honour  in  the  most  spotless  and  most  cautious  in- 
nocence. 

"  By  the  contradiction  and  denial  which  in  this 
case  I  have  been  enabled  to  procure,  of  the  most 
important  facts  which  have  been  sworn  against  me 
by  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Bidgood; — by  the  observa- 
tions, and  the  reasonings,  ivhich  I  have  addressed 
to  your  majesty,  I  am  confident,  that  to  those 
whose  sense  of  justice  will  lead  them  to  wade 
through  this  long  detail,  I  shall  have  removed  the 
impressions  which  have  been  raised  against  me. — 
But  how  am  I  to  insure  a  patient  attention  to  all 
this  statement  ?  How  many  will  hear  that  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  one  of  your  ma- 
jesty's principal  secretaries  of  state,  have  reported 
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against  me,  upon  evidence  which  they  have  de- 
clared to  be  unbiassed  and  unquestionable ;  who 
will  never  have  the  opportunity,  or  if  they  had  the 
opportunity,  might  not  have  the  inclination,  to  cor- 
rect the  error  of  that  report,  by  the  examination  of 
my  statement. 

"  I  feel,  therefore,  that  by  this  proceeding,  my 
character  has  received  essential  injury.  For  a 
princess  of  Wales  to  have  been  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion, in  which  it  was  essential  to  her  honour  to 
request  one  gentleman  to  swear,  that  he  was  not 
locked  up  at  midnight  in  a  room  with  her  alone : 
and  another,  that  he  "did  not  give  her  a  lascivious 
salute,  and  never  slept  in  her  house,  is  to  have  been 
actually  degraded  and  disgraced. — 1  have  been* 
sire,  placed  in  this  situation ;  I  have  been  cruelly, 
your  majesty  will  permit  me  to  say,  so  cruelly  de- 
graded into  the  necessity  of  making  such  requests. 
A  necessity  which  I  never  could  have  been  expos- 
ed to,  even  under  this  inquiry,  if  more  attention 
had  been  given  to  the  examination  of  these  ma- 
licious charges,  and  of  the  evidence  on  which  they 
rest 

"  Much  solicitude  is  felt,  and  justly  so,  as  con- 
nected with  this  inquiry,  for  the  honour  of  your 
majesty's  illustrious  Family.  But  surely  a  true 
regard  to  that  honour  should  have  restrained  those 
who  really  felt  for  it,  from  casting  such  severe  ra- 
ke. 


flections  on  the  character  and  virtue  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales. 

"  If,  indeed,  after  the  most  diligent  and  anxious 
inquiry,  penetrating  into  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  charge,  searching  every  source 
from  which  information  could  be  derived,  and 
scrutinizing  with  all  that  acuteness,  into  the  credit 
and  character  of  the  witnesses,  which  great  experi- 
ence, talent,  and  intelligence  could  bring  to  such  a 
subject;  and  above  all,  if,  after  giving  me  some  op- 
portunity of  being  heard,  the  force  of  truth  had,  at 
length,  compelled  any  persons  to  form,  as  reluctant- 
ly and  as  unwillingly  as  they  would,  against  their 
own  daughters  the  opinion  that  has  been  pronoun- 
ced ;  no  regard,  unquestionably,  to  my  honour  and 
character,  nor  to  that  of  your  majesty's  family,  as 
in  some  degree  involved  in  mine,  could  have  justi- 
fied the  suppression  of  that  opinion,  if  legally  called 
for  in  thecourse  of  official  and  public  duty.  Whether 
such  caution  and  reluctance  are  really  manifest  in 
these  proceedings,  I  must  leave  to  less  partial  judg- 
ments than  my  own  to  determine. 

"  In  the  full  examination  of  these  proceedings, 
which  justice  to  my  own  character  has  required  of 
me,  I  have  been  compelled  to  make  many  observa- 
tions, which,  I  fear,  may  prove  offensive  to  persons 
in  high  power — Your  majesty  will  easily  believe, 
when  I  solemnly  assure  you,  that  I  have  been  deeply 

sorry  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  so  doing.     This 
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proceeding  manifests  that  I  have  enemies  enough ; 
I  could  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  increase  their 
number,  or  their  weight.     I  trust,  however,  I  have 
done  it,  (I  know  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  do  it,) 
in  a  manner  as  little  offensive  as  the'ju.stice  due  to 
myself  would  allow  of;  but  I  have  felt  that  I  have 
been  deeply  injured ;    that  I  have  had  much  to 
complain  of:    and  that  my  silence  now  would  not 
be  taken  for  forbearance,  but  would  be  ascribed  to 
me  as  a  confession  of  guilt;    The  report  itself  an- 
nounced to  me,  that  these  things,  which  had  been 
spoken  to  by  the  witnesses,  •'  great  improprieties 
and  indecencies  of  conduct,"  "  necessarily  occasion- ' 
ing  most  unfavourable  interpretations,  and  deserving 
the  most  serious  consideration,"  "  must  be  credited 
till  decidedly  contradicted."    The  most  satisfactory 
disproof  of  these  circumstances  (as  the  contradiction 
of  the  accused  is  always  received  with  caution  and 
distrust)  rested  in  the  proof  of  the  foul  malice  and 
falsehood  of  my  accusers  and  their  witnesses.    The 
report  announced  to  your  majesty  that  those  wit- 
nesses, whom  I  felt  to  be  foul  confederates  in  a  base 
conspiracy  against  me,  were  not  to  be  suspected  of 
unfavourable  bias,  and  their  veracity,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commissioners,  not  to  be  questioned. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  sire,  what  could  I 
do?  could  I  forbear,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  an- 
nounce to  your  majesty  the  existence  of  a  conspi- 
racy against  my  honour,  and  my  station  in  this 
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country"  at  least,  if  not  against  my  life?  Could  I 
forbear  to  point  out  to  your  majesty  how  long  this 
intended  mischief  had  been  meditated  against  me? 
could  I  forbear  to  point  out  my  doubts,  at  least,  of 
the  legality  of  the  cornmissioii  under  which  the 
proceeding  had  been  had?,  or  to  point  out  the 
errors  and  inaccuracies  into  which  the  great  and 
able  men  who  are  named  in  this  commission,  under 
the  hurry  and  pressure  of  their  great  official  occu* 
paticns,  had  fallen,  in  the  execution  of  this  duty  ? 
could  I  forbear  to  state,  and  to  urge,  the  great  in^ 
justice  and  jury  that  had  been  done  to  my  character 
and  my  honour,  by  opinions  pronounced  against 
me  without  hearing  me?  And  if,  in  the  execution 
of  this  great  task,  so  essential  to  my  honour,  I  have 
let  drop  any  expressions  which  a  colder  and  more 
cautious  prudence  would  have  checked,  I  appeal 
to  your  majesty's  warm  heart,  and  generous  feel- 
ings, to  suggest  my  excuse,  and  to  afford  my  pardon. 
.91*  What  I  have  said  I  have  said  under  the  pressure 
of  much  misfortune,  under  the  provocation  of  great 
and  accumulated  injustice.  Oh !  sire,  to  be  un^ 
fortunate,  and  scarce  to  feel  at  liberty  to  lament ; 
to  be  cruelly  used,  and  to  feel  it  almost  an  offence 
and  a  duty  to  be  silent  is  a  hard  lot ;  but  use  had, 
in  some  degree,  inured  me  to  it :  but  to  find  my 
misfortunes  and  my  injuries  imputed  to  me  as  faults; 
to  be  called  to  account  upon  a  charge  made  against 
me  by  lady  Douglas,  who  was  thought  at  first 
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worthy  of  credit,  although  she  had  pledged  her 
veracity  to  the  fact  of  my.  having  admitted  that  I 
was  myself  the  aggressor  in  every  thing  of  which  I 
had  to  complain,  has  subdued  all  power  of  patient 
bearing  ;  and  when  I  was  called  upon  by  the  com- 
missioners, either  to  admit,  by  my  silence,  the  guilt 
\vhich  they  imputed  to  me,  or  to  enter  into  my 
defence,  in  contradiction  to  it  —  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  remain  silent,  I,  perhaps,  having  not  known 
how,  with  exact  propriety,  to  limit  my  expres- 


"  In  happier  days  of  my  life,  before  my  spirit  had 
been  yet  at  all  lowered  by  my  misfortunes,  I  should 
have  been  disposed  to  have  met  such  a  charge  with 
the  contempt  which,  I  trust,  by  this  time,  your 
majesty  thinks  due  to  it  ;  I  should  have  been  dis- 
posed to  have  defied  my  enemies  to  the  utmost, 
and  to  have  scorned  to  answer  to  any  thing  but  a 
legal  charge  before  a  competent  tribunal  ;  but,  in 
my  present  misfortunes,  such  force  of  mind  is  gone. 
I  ought,  perhaps^  so  far  to  be  thankful  to  them  for 
their  wholesome  lessons  of  humility.  I  have,  there- 
fore, entered  into  this  long  detail,  to  endeavour  to 
remove,  at  the  first  possible  opportunity,  any  un- 
favourable impressions;  to  rescue  myself  from 
the  dangers  which  the  continuance  of  these  suspi- 
cions might  occasion,  and  to  preserve  to  me  your 
majesty's  good  opinion,  in  whose  kindness,  hitherto, 
I  have  found  infinite  consolation,  and  to  whose 


justice,  under  all  circumstances,  I  can  confidently 
appeal. 

"Under  the  impression  of  these  sentiments  I' 
throw  myself  at  your  majesty's  feet.  I  know,  that 
whatever  sentiments  of  resentment ;  whatever  wish 
for  redress,  by  the  punishment  of  my  false  accusers, 
I  ought  to  feel,  your  majesty,  as  the  father  of  a 
stranger,  smarting  under  false  accusation,  as  the 
head  of  your  illustrious  house  dishonoured  in  me, 
and  as  the  great  guardian  of  the  laws  of  your  king- 
dom, thus  foully  attempted  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  injustice,  will  not  fail  to  feel  for 
me.  At  all  events,  I  trust  your  majesty  will  re- 
store  me  to  the  blessing  of  your  gracious  presence, 
and  confirm  to  me,  by  your  own  gracious  words, 
your  satisfactory  conviction  of  my  innocence. 
"  I  am, 

"  SlEE, 

"  With  every  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  loyalty, 
"  Your  majesty's  most  affectionate 
and  dutiful  daughter-in-law, 

subject  and  servant, 

Mvntague  House,  2d  October,  180&  "  C   P." 
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THOMAS  MANBY  Esq.  deposed  that  having 
had  read  to  him  the  following  passage,  from  the 
copy  of  a  deposition  of  Robert  Bidgood,  sworn  the 
6th  of  June  last,  before  lords  Spencer  and  Grenville, 
viz. 

"  I  was  waiting  one  day  in  the  anti-room;  captain 
Manby  had  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  to  be 
going  away ;  he  was  a  long  time  with  the  princess, 
and,  as  I  stood  on  the  steps,  waiting,  I  looked  into 
the  room  in  which  they  were,  and  in  the  reflection 
on  the  looking-glass,  I  saw  them  salute  each  other 
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•— I  mean,  that  they  kissed  each  other's  lips.  Cap- 
tain Manby  then  went  away,  I  then  observed  the 
princess  have  her  handkerchief  in  her  hands,  and 
wipe  her  eyes,  as  if  she  was  crying,  and  went  into 
the  drawing-room." 

[""Deponent  does  solemnly,  and  upon  his  oath, 
declare,  that  the  said  passage  is  a  vile  and  wicked 
invention ;  that  it  is  wholly  and  absolutely  false; 
that  it  is  impossible  he  (Bidgood)  ever  could  have 
seen,  in  the  reflection  of  any  glass,  any  such  thing, 
as  he  (deponent)  never  upon  any  occasion,  or  in 
any  situation,  ever  had  the  presumption  to  salute 
her  royal  highness  in  any  such  manner,  or  to  take 
any  such  liberty,  or  offer  any  such  insult  to  her 
person.  And  deponent  having  had  read  to  him 
another  passage  from  the  same  copy  of  the  same 
deposition,  in  which  the  said  Robert  Bidgood 
says — "  I  suspected  that  captain  Manby  slept  fre- 
quently in  the  house ;  it  was  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  house.,  Hints  were  given  by  the 
servants;  and  I  believe  that  others  suspected  it 
well  as  myself."  :ti"b^ 

"  Deponent  solemnly  swears,  that  such  suspicion 
is  wholly  unfounded,  and  that  he  (deponent)  never 
did*  at  Montague  house,  Southend,  Ramsgate,  East 
Cliff,  or  any  where  else,  ever  sleep  in  any  house 
occupied  by,  or  belonging  to,  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  of  Wales,  and  that  there  never  did 
any  thing  pass  between  her  royal  highness  the 
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princess  of  Wales  and  himself,  that  deponent  should 
be  in  any  degree  unwilling  that  all  the  world  should 
have  seen. 

"  Sworn  at  the  public  office,  Hatton  Garden,  Sept. 
22,  1806." 

"Thomas  Lawrence,  of  Greek-street  Soho,  in. 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  portrait  painter,  deposed, 
that  having  had  read  to  him  the  following  extract 
from  a  copy  of  a  deposition  of  William  Cole,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  sworn  before  lords  Spencer 
and  Grenville  the  10th  day  ^of  June,  1806,  viz. 

"  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  painter,  used  to  go  to  Mon- 
tague house  about  the  latter  end  of  1801,  when  he 
was  painting  the  princess,  and  he  has  slept  in  the 
house  two  or  three  nights  together.  I  have  often 
seen  him  alone  with  the  princess  at  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  at  night ;  he  has  been  there  as  late  as  one 
or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  One  night  I  saw 
him  with  the  princess  in  the  blue  room,  after  the 
ladies  had  retired  ;  some  time  afterwards,  when  I 
supposed  he  was  gone  to  his  bed-room,  I  went  to 
see  that  all  was  safe,  and  found  the  blue  room  door 
locked,  and  heard  a  whispering  in  it,  and  then  went 
away." 

"  He  does  solemnly,  and  upon  his  oath,  depose, 
that  having  received  the  commands  of  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales  to  paint  her  royal 
highness's  portrait,  and  that  of  the  princess  Char- 
lotte, he  attended  for  that  purpose  at  Montague 
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house,  Blackbeath,  several  times  about  the  year 
1801,  and  having  been  informed  that  sir  William 
Beechey,  upon  a  similar  occasion,  had  slept  in  the 
house,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  executing  his 
painting;  and  it  having  been  intimated  to  him, 
that  he  might  probably  be  allowed  the  same  ad- 
vantage, he  signified  his  wish  to  avail  himself  of  it; 
and  accordingly  deponent  did  sleep  at  Montague 
house  several  nights :  that  frequently,  when  em- 
ployed upon  this  painting,  and  occasionally  between 
the  close  of  a  day's  sitting  and  the  time  of  her  royal 
highness's  dressing  for  dinner,  he  has  been  alone  in 
her  royal  highness's  presence ;  he  has  likewise  been 
graciously  admitted  to  her  royal  highness's  presence 
in  the  evenings,  and  remained  there  till  twelve, 
one,  and  two  o'clock ;  but  he  does  solemnly  swear 
he  was  never  alone  in  the  presence  of  her  royal 
highness  in  an  evening,  to  the  best  of  his  recollec- 
tion and  belief,  except  in  one  single  instance,  and 
that  for  a  short  time,  when  he  remained  with  her 
royal  highness  in  the  blue-room,  or  drawing-room, 
as  he  remembers,  to  answer  some  question  which 
had  been  put  to  him,  at  the  moment  he  was  about 
to  retire  together  with  the  ladies  in  waiting,  who 
had  been  previously  present  as  well  as  himself; 
and,  though  he  cannot  recollect  the  particulars  of 
the  conversation  which  then  took  place,  he  does 
solemnly  swear,  that  nothing  passed  between  her 

royal  highness  and  himself,  which  he  could  have 
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had  the  least  objection  for  all  the  world  to  have 
seen  and  heard.  And  he  does  further,  upon  his 
oath,  solemnly  declare,  that  he  never  was  alone  in 
the  presence  of  her  royal  highness  in  any  other 
place,  or  in  any  other  way,  than  as  above  described ; 
and  that  neither,  upon  the  occasion  last  mentioned, 
nor  upon  any  other,  was  he  "ever  in  the  presence 
of  her  royal  highness,  in  any  room  whatever,  with 
the  door  locked,  bolted,  or  fastened,  otherwise  than 
in  the  common  and  usual  manner,  which  leaves 
it  in  the  power  of  any  person  on  the  outside  of  the 
door  to  open  it. 

"Sworn  at  the  same  place,  September  24." 
"  Thomas  Edmeades,  of  Greenwich,  surgeon,  de- 
posed, that  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  1806,  he  waited 
upon  earl  Moira,  by  his  appointment,  who  having 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Conant,  a  magistrate  for 
Westminster,-  proceeded  to  mention  a  charge  pre- 
ferred against  him,  by  one  of  the  female  servants 
of  hter  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  of  his 
having  said,  that  her  royal  highness  had  been  preg- 
nant.     His  lordship  then  asked  deponent,  if  he 
had  not  bled  her  royal  highness ;  and  whether,  at 
that  time,  he  did  not  mention  to  a  servant,  that  he 
thought  her  royal  highness  in  the  family  way; 
and  whether  he  did  not  also  ask,  at  the  same  time, 
if  the  prince  had  been  down  to  Montague  house 
Deponent  answered,  that  it  had  never  entered  his 
mind  that  her  royal  highness  was  in  such  a  situa- 
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tion,  and  that,  therefore,  certainly  he  never  made 
the  remark  to  any  one .  nor  had  he  asked  whether 
his  royal  highness  had  visited  the  house  :  deponent 
said,  that  at  that  time  a  report  of  the  nature  al- 
luded to  was  prevalent ;  but  that  he  treated  it  as 
the  infamous  lie  of  the  day.  His  lordship  adverted 
to  the  circumstance  of  her  royal  highness's  having 
taken  a  child  into  her  house;   and  observed  how 
dreadful  mistakes  about  succession  to  the  throne 
were,  and  what  confusion  might  be  caused  by  any 
claim  of  this  child  :  deponent  observed  that  he  was 
aware  of  it ;  but  repeated  the  assertion,  that  he  had 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  was  suggested, 
and  therefore  considered  it  impossible,  in  a  manner, 
that  he  could  have  given  it  utterance.     Deponent 
believed,  in  the  first  instance,  Mr.  Stikeman  the 
page  had  mentioned  this  child  to  her  royal  highnes^ 
and  that  it  came  from  Deptford,  where  deponent 
went  when  her  royal  highness  first  took  it,  to  see 
if  any  illness  prevailed  in  the  family.     Mr.  Conant 
observed,  that  he  believed  it  was  not  an  unusual 
thing  for  a  medical  man,  when  he  imagined  that  a 
lady  was  pregnant,  to  mention, his  suspicion  to 
some  confidential  domestic  in  the  family : — depo- 
nent admitted  the  bare  possibility,  if  such  had 
been  his  opinion  ;    but  remarked  that  the  if  must 
have  been  removed,  before  he  could  have  commit- 
ted himself  in  so- absurd  a  manner,  g  Lord  Moira, 
in  a  very  significant  manner,  with  his  hands  belling 
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him,  his  head  over  one  shoulder,  his  eyes  directed 
towards  deponent,  with  a  sort  of  smile,  observed, 
"  that  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  must 
be  something  in  the  servant's  deposition ;"  as  if  he 
did  not  give  perfect  credit  to  what  deponent  had 
said.  He  (lord  Moira)  observed  that  the  matter  was 
tfeen  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  a  few ;  and  that 
he  had  hoped,  if  there  had  been  any  foundation  for 
the  affidavit,  deponent  might  have  acknowledged 
it,  that  the  affair  might  have  been  hushed.  With 
respect  to  the  minor  question,  deponent  observed, 
that  it  was  not  probable  that  he  should  condescend- 
to  ask  any  such  question,  as  that  imputed  to  him,; 
of  a  menial  servant,  and  that  he  was  not  in  the 
habits  of  conferring  confidentially  with  servants. 
Mr.  Conant  cautioned  him  to  be  on  his  guard ;  as, 
that  if  it  appeared,  on  further  investigation,  he  had 
made  such  inquiry,  it  might  be  very  unpleasant  to 
him,  should  it  come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
privy  council.  Deponent  said  that  he  considered 
the  report  as  a  malicious  one ;  and  was  ready  to 
tt*ake  oath,  before  any  magistrate,  that  he  had  not, 
at  any  time,  asserted,  or  even  thought,  that  her 
royal  highness  had  ever  been  in  a  state  of  pregnancy 
since  he  had  had  the  honour  of  attending  the  house- 
hold. Mr.  Conant  asked  him,  whether,  whilst  he 
was  bleeding  her  royal  highness,  or  after  he  had 
performed  the  operation,  he  did  not  make  som@ 
comment  on  the  situation  of  her  royal  highness. 
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from  the  state  of  the  blood;  and  whether  he  re 
commended  the  operation.  Deponent  answered  in 
the  negative  to  both  questions ;  he  said,  that  her 
royal  highness  had  sent  for  him  to  bleed  her,  and 
that  he  did  not  then  recollect  on  what  account.  He 
said  that  he  had  bled  her  royal  highness  twice";  but 
did  not  remember  the  dates.  .Deponent  asked 
lord  Moira,  whether  his  lordship  intended  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  business,  or  whether  he  might  consider ' 
it  as  at  rest,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity,  if 
he  thought  necessary,  .of  consulting  his  friends  re- 
lative to  the  mode  of  conduct  he  ought  to  adopt ; 
lord  Moira  said,  that  if  the  subject  was  moved  any 
further,  deponent  should  be  apprised  of  it;  and  that, 
at  present,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Deponent 
left  them,  and  in  about  an  hour,  on  further  con- 
sideration, wrote  the  note,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy,  to  which  he  never  received  any  reply. 

"  Mr.  Edmeades  presents  his  respectful  compli- 
ments to  lord  Moira,  and  on  mature  deliberation, 
after  leaving  his  lordship,  upon  the  conversation 
•which  passed  at  lord  Moira's  this  morning,  he  feels 
it  necessary  to  advise  with  some  friend  on  the  pro- 
priety of  making  the  particulars  of  that  conversation 
known  to  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales; 
as  Mr.  Edmeades  would  be  very  sorry  that 'her 
royal  highness  should  consider  him  capable  of  such 
infamous  conduct  as  that  imputed  to  him  on  the 
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deposition  of  a  servant,  by  lord  Moira,  this  mom- 
ing. 

"London,  May  20, 1806." 

"  Deponent  has  been  enabled  to  state  the  sub- 
stance of  his  interview  with  lord  Moira  and  Mr. 
Conant  with  the  more  particularity,  as  he  made 
memorandums  of  it  within  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 
And  he  does  further  depose,  that  the  papers  here- 
unto annexed,  are  in  the  hand- writing  of  Samuel 
Gillam  Mills,  of  Greenwich  aforesaid,  his  partner ; 
and  that  he  is  at  present,  as  he  verily  believes,  upon 
his  road  from  Wales,  through  Gloucester,  to  Bath. 

"  Sworn  at  the  same  place,  September  26. 

The  papers  alluded  to  above  are  the  following 
letters,  and  an  enclosure  from  Mr.  Mills. 

May  It,  1806. 

3f':;  ;  w;; '&>.-.• 

"  May  18,  1806.  I  received  a  letter  from  lord 
Moira,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  copy. 

tu-  ;:.';?£  i  ft  . 

"  St.  James  s-place,  May  13,  1806. 

"  SIR, 

"  A  particular  circumstance  makes  me  desire  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and,  indeed,  renders 
it  indispensable  that  you  should  take  the  trouble 
of  calling  on  me.  As  the  trial  in  Westminster  hall 
occupies  the  latter  hours  of  the  day,  I  must  beg 
you  to  be  with  me  as  early  as  nine  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning ;  in  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  better  that 
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you  should  not  apprise  any  one  of  my  having  re- 
quested you  to  converse  with  me. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  sir,  to  be 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  "  MOIRA." 

*  To  Mr.  Mills:' 

"  In  consequence  of  the  above  letter  I  waited  on 
his  lordship,  exactly  at  nine  o'clock.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  I  was  admitted  into  his  room,  and  by 
him  received  very  politely.  He  began  the  con- 
versation by  stating,  he  wished  to  converse  with 
me  on  a  very  delicate  subject ;  that  I  might  rely 
on  his  honour,  that  what  passed  was  to  be  in  per- 
fect confidence ;  it  was  his  duty  to  his  prince,  as 
his  counsellor,  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  which 
he  had  known  for  some  time ;  and  the  inquiry  was 
due  also  to  my  character.  He  then  stated,  that  a 
deposition  had  been  made  by  a  domestic  of  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  deposing,  as 
a  declaration  made  by  me,  that  her  royal  highness 
was  pregnant,  and  that  I  made  inquiries  when  in- 
terviews might  have  taken  place  with  the  prince; 
I  answered,  that  I  never  had  declared  the  princess 
to  be  with  child^nor  ever  made  the  inquiries  stated; 
that  the  declaration  was  an  infamous  falsehood. 
This  being  expressed  with  some  warmth,  his  lord- 
ship observed  that  I  might  have  made  the  inquiries 
very  innocently,  conceiving  that  her  royal  highness 
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could  not  be  in  that  situation  but  by  the  Prince. 
I  repeated  my  assertion  of  the  falsehood  of  the  de- 
claration, adding,  that  though  the  conversation 
was  intended  to  be  confidential,  I  felt  my  character 
strongly  attacked  by  the'  declaration,  therefore  it 
was  necessary  that  the  declaration  should  be  inves- 
tigated ;  I  had  no  doubt  but  the  character  I  had 
so  many  years  maintained,  would  make  my  asser- 
tion believed  before  the  deposition  of  a  domestic. 
I  then  requested  to  know  what  date  the  declaration 
bore  ?  His  lordship  said,  he  did  not  remember ;  but 
he  had  desired  the  solicitor  to  meet  me,  who  would 
shew  it  me.  I  then  observed,  that  I  should  in 
confidence  communicate  to  his  lordship  why  I 
was  desirous  to  know  the  date;  I  then  stated  to 
his  lordship,  that  soon  after  her  royal  highness 
came  to  Blackheath,!  attended  her  in  an  illness,  with 
sir  Francis  Millman,  in  which  1  bled  her  twice. — 
Soon  after  her  recovery,  she  thought  proper  to  form 
a  regular  medical  appointment,  and  appointed  my- 
self and  Mr.  Ednaeades  to  be  surgeon  sand  apothe- 
caries to  her  royal  highness ;  on  receiving  my  war- 
rant for  such  appointment,  I  declined  accepting  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  apothecary,  being  in- 
consistent with  my  character,  being  educated  as 
surgeon,  and  having  had  an  honorary  degree  of 
physic  conferred  on  me ;  her  royal  highness  con- 
descended to  appoint  me  her  surgeon  only.  His 
lordship  rang  to  know  if  Mr.  Low  ten  was  come; 
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he  was  in  the  next  room.  His  lordship  left  me  for 
a  few  minutes,  returned,  and  introduced  me  to 
Mr.  Lowten,  with  much  politeness — as  Dr.  Mills ; 
repeating  the  assurance  of  what  passed  being  con- 
fidential. I  asked  Mr.  Lowten  the  date  of  the  de- 
claration that  had  been  asserted  to  be  made  by  me. 
He  said,  in  the  year  1802.  I  then,  with  permis- 
sion of  his  lordship,  gave  the  history  of  my  appoint- 
ment, adding,  since  then  I  had  never  seen  the 
princess  as  a  patient.  Once  she  sent  for  me  to 
bleed  her;  I  was  from  honae  j  Mr. ICdmeades  went ; 
nor  had  I  visited  any  one  in  the  house,  except  one 
Mary,  and  that  was  in  a  very  bad  case  of  surgery ; 
I  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  before  or  after  my 
appointment.  Mr.  Lowten  asked  me  the  date  of 
it ;  I  told  him  I  did  not  recollect.  He  observed, 
from  the  warmth  of  my  expressing  my  contradic- 
tion to  the  deposition,  that  I  saw  it  in  a  wrong 
light ;  that  I  might  suppose,  and  very  innocently, 
her  royal  highness  to  be  pregnant,  and  then  the  en- 
quiries were  as  innocently  made.  I  answered,  that 
the  idea  of  pregnancy  never  entered  my  head ;  that 
I  never  attended  her  royal  highness  in  any  sexual 
complaint;  whether  she  ever  had  any  I  never 
knew.  Mr.  Lowten  said,  I  might  think  so,  from 
her  increase  of  size ;  I  answered,  no ;  I  never  did 
think  her  pregnant,  therefore  never  could  say  it,  and 
that  the  deposition  was  an  infamous  falsehood. 

His  lordship  then  observed,  that  he  perceived  there 
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must  be  a  mistake,  and  that  Mr.  Edmeades  wag 
the  person  meant,  whom  he  wished  to  see ;  I  said, 
he  was  then  at  Oxford,  and  did  not  return  before 
Saturday ;  his  lordship  asked,  if  he  came  through 
London ;  I  said,  I  could  not  tell. 

"  Finding  nothing  now  arising  from  conversation, 
1  asked  to  retire ;  his  lordship  attended  me  out  of 
the  room  with  great  politeness. 

"When  I  came  home,  I  sent  his  lordship  a 
letter,  with  the  date  of  my  warrant,  April  10, 1801; 
he  answered  my  letter,  with  thanks  of  my  imme- 
diate attention,  and  wished  to  see  Mr.  Edmeades 
on  Sunday  morning.  This  letter  came  on  the 
Saturday;  early  on  the  Sunday  I  sent  Timothy,  to 
let  his  lordship  know  Mr.  Edmeades  would  not 
return  till  Monday ;  on  Tuesday  I  promised  he 
should  attend,  which  he  did. 

"  The  preceding  memorandum  is  an  exact  copy 

of  what  I  made  the  day  after  I  had  seen  lord  Moira. 

"SAM  GILLAM  MILLS." 

"  Croome  Hitt,  Greenwich,  Ang.  20,  1806." 

"  Jonathan  Partridge,  porter  to  lord  Eardly,  at 
Belvidere,  deposed,  that  he  remembered  being  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Kenny,  lord  Eardly's  late  steward, 
now  dead,  that  he  was  wanted  by  lord  Moira,  in 
town;  accordingly  he  went  with  Mr.  Kenny  to 
lord  Moira's  in  Saint  James's  Place,  on  the  king's 
birth-day  of  1804.  His  lordship  asked  him  if  he 
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remembered  the  princess  coming  to  Belvidere  some 
time  before?  Deponent  said  yes,  and  told  him 
that  there  were  two  or  three  ladies,  he  thinks 
three,  with  her  royal  highness,  and  a  gentleman 
with  them,  who  came  on  horseback;  that  they 
looked  at  the  pictures  in  the  house,  had  their  lun- 
cheon there,  and  that  her  royal  highness's  servants 
waited  upon  them,  as  deponent  was  in  a  dishabille. 
His  lordship  asked  him,  whether  they  went  up- 
stairs ?  and  deponent  answered  that  they  did  not. 
His  lordship  asked  him  how  long  they  staid?  and 
he  said,  as  far  as  he  recollected,  they  did  not  stay 
above  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  that  they 
waited  some  little  time  for  the  carriage,  which  had 
gone  to  the  public-house,  and,  till  it  came,  they 
walked  up  and  down  altogether  in  the  portico  be- 
fore the  house.  His  lordship,  in  the  course  of 
what  he  said  to  him,  said  it  was  a  subject  of  im- 
portance, and  might  be  of  consequence.  His  lord- 
ship finding  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say,  told 
him  he  might  go. 

"  Some  time  afterwards  his  lordship  sent  for  de- 
ponent again,  and  asked  him,  if  he  was  sure  of 
what  he  said,  being  all  that  he  could  say  respect- 
ing the  princess  ?  deponent  said  it  was ;  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  take  his  oath  of  it,  if  his  lordship 
thought  proper.  His  lordship  said,  it  was  very  sa- 
tisfactory ;  said  he  might  go,  and  he  should  not 
want  him  any  more. 
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"  Sworn  at  'the  county  court  of  Middlesex,  in 
Fullwood's  Rents,  September  25. 

*•  Philip  Krackeler,  one  of  the  footmen  of  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  Robert 
Eaglestone,  park-keeper  to  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales,  deposed,  that  on  or  about  the 
28th  day  of  June  last,  as  deponents  were  walking 
together  across  Greenwich-park,  they  saw  Robert 
Bidgood,  one  of  the  pages  of  her  royal  highness, 
walking  in  a  direction  as  if  he  were  going  from  the 
town  of  Greenwich  towards  the  house  of  sir  John 
Douglas,  and  which  is  a  different  road  from  that 
which  leads  to  Montague  house,  and  they  at  the 
same  time  perceived  lady  Douglas  walking  in  a 
direction  to  meet  him.     And  the  deponent,  Philip 
Krackeler,  then  desired  the  other  deponent  to  take 
notice  whether  lady  Douglas  and  Mr,  Bidgood 
would  speak  to  each  other;    and  both  deponents 
observed,  that  when  lady  Douglas  and  Mr.  Bid- 
good  met,  tliey  stopped,  and  conversed  together 
for  the  space  of  about  two  or  three  minutes,  whilst 
in  view  of  these  deponents  ;  but  how  much  longer 
their  conversation  lasted  these  deponents  cannot 
say,  as  they  (these  deponents)  proceeded  on  their 
road,  which  took  them  out  of  sight  of  lady  Douglas 
and  Mr.  Bidgood. 

"  Sworn  at  Hatton  Garden,  September  27." 
Some  weeks  after  her  royal  highness  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  majesty  : 


**  I  trust  your  majesty,  who  knows  my  constant 
affection,  loyalty,  and  duty,  and  the  sure  confidence 
with  which  I  readily  repose  my  honour,  my  cha- 
racter, my  happiness,  in  your  majesty's  hands,  will 
not  think  me  guilty  of  any  disrepectful  or  undute- 
ous  impatience,  when  I  thus  again  address  myself 
to  your  royal  grace  and  justice. 

"  It  is,  Sire,  nine  weeks  to-day  since  my  counsel 
presented  to  the  lord  high  chancellor  my  letter  to 
your  majesty,  containing  my  observations,  in  vin- 
dication of  my  honour  and  innocence  upon  the  re- 
port, presented  to  your  majesty  by  the  commis- 
sioners who  had  been  appointed  to  examine  into 
my  conduct.  The  lord  chancellor  informed  my 
counsel,  that  the  letter  should  be  conveyed  to  your 
majesty  on  that  very  day  :  and  further,  was  pleased, 
in  about  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards,  to  com- 
municate to  my  solicitor,  that  your  majesty  had 
read  my  letter,  and  that  it  had  been  transmitted  to 
his  lordship  with  directions  that  it  should  be  copied 
for  the  commissioners,  and  that  when  such  copy 
had  been  taken,  the  original  should  be  returned  to 
your  majesty. 

"  Your  majesty's  own  gracious  and  royal  mind 
will  easily  conceive  what  must  have  been  my  state 
of  anxiety  and  suspense,  whilst  I  have  been  fondly 
indulging  in  the  hope,  that  every  day,  as  it  passed, 
would  bring  me  the  happy  tidings  that  your  inajes- 
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ty  was  satisfied  of  my  innocence;  and  convinced 
of  the  unfounded  -  malice  of  my  enemies,  in  every 
part  of  their  charge.  Nine  long  weeks  of  daily 
expectation  and  suspense  have  now  elapsed ;  and 
they  have  brought  me  nothing  but  disappointment: 
I  have  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  what  has  been 
done,  what  is  doing,  or  what  is  intended  upon  this 
subject.  Your  majesty's  goodness  will  therefore 
pardon  me,  if  in  the  step  which  I  now  take,  I  act 
upon  a  mistaken  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  fact. 
But  from  the  lord  chancellor's  communication  to 
my  solicitor,  and  from  the  time  which  has  elapsed, 
I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  your  majesty  had  direct- 
ed the  copy  of  my  letter  to  be  laid  before  the  com- 
missioners, requiring  their  advice  upon  the  subject; 
and,  possibly,  their  official  occupations,  and  their 
other  duties  to  the  state,  may  not  have,  as  yet,  al- 
lowed them  the  opportunity  of  attending  to  it. 
But  your  majesty  will  permit  me  to  observe  that, 
however  excusable  this  delay  may  be  on  their  parts, 
yet  it  operates  most  injuriously  upon  me ;  my 
feelings  are  severely  tortured  by  the  suspense,  while 
my  character  is  sinking  in  the  opinion  of  the  public. 
"  It  is  known  that  a  report,  though  acquitting 
me  of  crime,  yet  imputing  matters  highly  disre- 
putable to  my  honour,  has  been  made  to  your  ma- 
jesty ; — that  that  report  has  been  communicated 
to  me; — that  1  have  endeavoured  to  answer  it; 
and  that  I  still  remain,  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks 
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from  the  delivery  of  my  answer,  unacquainted  with 
the  judgment  which  is  formed  upon  it.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  observe  upon  the  extreme  prejudice 
which  this  delay,  however  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  numerous  important  occupations  of  the  com- 
missioners, produces  to  my  honour?  The  world  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  facts,  begin 
to  infer  my  guilt  from  it.  I  feel  myself  Already 
sinking  in  the  estimation  of  your  majesty's  subjects, 
as  well  as  of  what  remains  to  me  of  my  own  family, 
into  (a  state  intolerable  to  a  mind  conscious  of  its 
purity  and  innocence)  a  state  in  which  my  honour 
appears  at  last  equivocal,  and  my  virtue  is  suspect- 
ed. From  this  state  I  humbly  entreat  your  majes- 
ty to  perceive,  that  I  can  have  no  hope  of  being 
restored,  until  either  your  majesty's  favourable 
opinion  shall  be  graciously  notified  to  the  world, 
by  receiving  me  again  into  the  royal  presence,  or 
until  the  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  shall  expose  the 
malice  of  my  accusers,  and  do  away  every  possible 
ground  for  unfavourable  inference  and  conjecture. 

"  The  various  calamities  with  which  it  has  pleased 
God  of  late  to  afflict  me,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
bear,  and  trust  I  have  borne  with  humble  resigna- 
tion to  the  Divine  will.  But  the  effect  of  this  in- 
famous charge,  and  the  delay  which  has  suspended 
its  final  termination  by  depriving  me  of  the  con- 
solation which  I  should  have  received  from  your 
majesty's  presence  and  kindness,  have  given  a 
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heavy  addition  to  them  all ;  and  surely  my  bitterest 
enemies  could  hardly  wish  that  they  should  be  in- 
creased. But  on  this  topic,  as  possibly  not  much 
affecting  the  justice,  though  it  does  the  hardship, 
of  my  casfe,  I  forbear  to  dwell. 

"  Your  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  re- 
collect, that  an  occasion  of  assembling  the  royal 
family  and  your  subjects,  in  dutiful  and  happy 
commemoration  of  her  majesty's  birth-day,  is  now 
near  at  hand.  If  the  increased  occupations  which 
the  approach  of  parliament  may  occasion,  or  any 
other  cause,  should  prevent  the  commissioners  from 
enabling  your  majesty  to  communicate  your  plea- 
sure to  me  before  that  time,  the  world  will  infallibly 
conclude  (in  their  present  state  of  ignorance,)  that 
my  answer  must  have  proved  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  the  infamous  charges  have  been  thought  but 
too  true. 

"  These  considerations,  Sire,  will,  I  trust,  in  your 
majesty's  gracious  opinion,  rescue  this  address  from 
all  imputation  of  impatience.  For,  your  majesty's 
sense  of  honorable  feeling  will  naturally  suggest, 
how  utterly  impossible  it  is  that  I,  conscious  of  my 
own  innocence,  and  believing  that  the  malice  of 
my  enemies  has  been  completely  detected,  can, 
without  abandoning  all  regard  to  my  interests,  my 
happiness,  and  my  honour,  possibly  be  contented 
to  perceive  the  approach  of  such  utter  ruin  te  my 
character,  and  yet  wait  with  patience,  and  in  si- 
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lence,  till  it  overwhelms  me.  I  therefore  take  this 
liberty  of  throwing  myself  again  at  your  majesty's 
feet,  and  intreating  and  imploring  of  your  majes- 
ty's goodness  and  justice,  in  pity  for  my  miseries 
which  this  delay  so  severely  aggravates,  and  in 
justice  to  my  innocence  and  character,  to  urge  the 
commissioners  to  an  early  communication  of  their 
advice.  ,;^ 

"To  save  your  majesty  and  the  commissioners 
all  unnecessary  trouhle,  as  well  as  to  obviate  all 
probability  of  further  delay,  I  have  directed  a  du- 
plicate of  this  letter  to  be  prepared,  and  have  sent 
one  copy  of  it  through  the  lord  chancellor,  and  an- 
other through  colonel  Taylor  to  your  majesty. 
"I  am, 

"  Sire, 

"  With  every  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  loyalty 
"  Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 
and  dutiful  daughter4n-law> 

servant  and  subject, 
Montague  House,  December  8th,  1806*  "  C.  P.M 

» *!*'*'-'  '  •  •  *"  -  f  ••«  •  f '/ 

About  six  weeks  after  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales  received  the  following  note  and 
enclosure  from  the  lord  chancellor : 

"  The  lord  chancellor  has  the  honour  to  present 
his  most  humble  duty  to  the  princess  of  Wales, 
and  to  transmit  to  her  royal  highness  the  accom- 
panying message  from  the  king ;  which,  her  royal 
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highness  will  observe,  he  has  his  majesty's  com- 
mands to  communicate  to  her  royal  highness. 

"  The  lord  chancellor  would  have  done  himself 
the  honour  to  have  waited  personally  upon  her 
royal  highness,  and  have  delivered  it  himself;  but 
he  considered  the  sending  it  sealed  as  more  respect* 
ful  and  acceptable  to  her  royal  highness.  The  lord 
chancellor  received  the  original  paper  from  the 
king  yesterday,  and  made  the  copy  now  sent  in  his 
own  hand. 

"January  28th,  1807. 

*  To  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales? 

The  message  from  his  majesty. 
"  The  king  having  referred  to  his  confidential 
servants  the  proceedings  and  papers  relative  to  the 
written  declarations,  which  had  been  befor€  his 
majesty,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  princess  of 
Wales,  has  been  apprised  by  them,  that,  after  the 
fullest  consideration  of  the  examinations  taken  on 
that  subject,  and  of  the  observations  and  affidavits 
brought  forward  by  the  princess  of  Wales's  legal 
advisers,  they  agree  in  the  opinions  submitted  to 
his  majesty  in  the  original  report  of  the  four  lords, 
by  whom  his  majesty  directed  that  the  matter 
should  in  the  first  instance  be  inquired  into ;  and 
that,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  business,  upon  a 
mature  and  deliberate  view  of  this  most  important 
subject  in  all  its  parts  and  bearings,  it  is  their 
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Opinion,  that  the  facts  of  this  case  do  not  war-ran- 
their  advising  that  any  further  step  should  be  taken 
in  the  business  by  his  majesty's  government,  or 
any  other  proceedings  instituted  upon  it,  except 
such  only  as  his  majesty's  law  servants  may,  on 
reference  to  them,  think  fit  to  recommend  for  the 
prosecution  of  lady  Douglas,  on  those  parts  of  her 
depositions  which  may  appear  to  them  to  be  justly 
liable  thereto. 

"  In  this  situation,  his  majesty  is  advised,  that  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  decline  receiving 
the  princess  into  his  royal  presence. 

"  The  king  sees,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  agree- 
ment of  his  confidential  servants,  in  the  decided 
opinion  expressed  by  the  four  lords  upon  the  false- 
hood of  the  accusations  of  pregnancy  and  delivery, 
brought  forward  against  the  princess  bv  lady 
Douglas. 

"  On  the  other  matters  produced  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry,  the  king  is  advised  that  none  of  the 
facts  or  allegations  stated  in  preliminary  examina- 
tions, carried  on  in  the  absence  of  the  parties  inter- 
ested, can  be  considered  as  legally,  or  conclusively, 
established.  But  in  those  examinations,  and  even 
in  the  answer  drawn  in  the  name  of  the  princess 
by  her  legal  advisers,  there  have  appeared  circum- 
stances of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  princess, 
which  his  majesty  never  could  regard  but  with 
serious  concern.  The  elevated  rank  which 
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princess  liolds  in  this  country,  and  the  relation  in 
which  she  stands  to  his  majesty  and  the  royal 
family,  must  always  deeply  involve  both  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state,  and  the  personal  feelings  of  his 
majesty,  in  the  propriety  and  correctness  of  her 
conduct.  And  his  majesty  cannot  therefore  forbear 
to  express,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  his 
desire  and  expectation,  that  such  a  conduct  may  in 
future  be  observed  by  the  princess,  as  may  fully 
justify  those  marks  of  paternal  regard  and  affection 
which  the  king  always  wishes  to  shew  to  every 
fart  of  his  royal  Family. 

"His  majesty  has  directed  that  this  message 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  by 
his  lord  chancellor,  and  that  copies  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  should 
also  be  communicated  to  his  dearly  beloved  son, 
the  prince  of  Wales." 

The  princess  of  Wales  immediately  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  king: 

w  SlRE,  Montagtte-houtt,  January  29th,  1807. 

"I  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
paper,  which,  by  your  majesty's  direction,  was 
yesterday  transmitted  to  me  by  the  lord  Chancellor, 
and  to  express  the  unfeigned  happine&s  which  I 
have  derived  from  one  part  of  ir.  I  mean  that 
which  informs  me  that  your  majesty's  confidential 
servants  have*  at  length,  ^thought  proper  to 
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communicate  to  your  majesty  their  advice,  "  that 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  your  majesty  to  decline 
receiving  me  into  your  royal  presence."  And  I 
therefore,  humbly  hope,  that  your  majesty  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  receive,  with  favour,  the 
communication  of  my  intention  to  avail  myself, 
with  your  majesty's  permission,  of  that  advice,  for 
the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  your  majesty  on 
Monday  next,  if  that  day  should  not  be  incon- 
venient ;  when  1  hope  again  to  have  the  happiness 
of  throwing  myself,  in  filial  duty  and  affection,  at 
your  majesty's  feet. 

"  Your  majesty  will  easily  conceive,  that  I  re- 
luctantly name  so  distant  a  day  as  Monday,  but  I 
do  not  feel  myself  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
measles  to  venture  upon  so  long  a  drive  at  an 
earlier  day.  Feeling,  however,  very  anxious  to 
receive  again,  as  soon  as  possible,  that  blessing  of 
which  I  have  been  so  long  deprived,  if  that  day 
should  happen  to  be,  in  any  degree,  inconvenient, 
I  humbly  entreat  and  implore  your  majesty's  most 
gracious  and  paternal  goodness  to  name  some  other 
day,  as  early  as  possible,  for  that  pu-rpos* 

"  1  am,  &c. 

(Signed)         «•  C.  P." 

•«  To  the  King? 

On  the  same  day  her  royal  highness  received  the 
following  note  from  his  majesty : 
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"  Windsor  Castle,  Jan.  29,  1807. 

"The  king  has  this  moment  received  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales's  letter,  in  which  she  intimates  her 
intention  of  coming  to  Windsor  on  Monday  next; 
and  his  majesty  wishing  not  to  put  the  princess  to 
the  inconvenience  of  coming  to  this  place,  so  im- 
mediately after  her  illness,  hastens  to  acquaint  her, 
that  he  shall  prefer  to  receive  her  in  London,  upon 
a  day  subsequent  to  the  ensuing  week,  which  will 
also  better  suit  his  majesty,  and  of  which  he  will 
not  fail  to  apprise  the  princess. 

"  GEORGE  R." 

"  To  the  Princess  of  Wales:' 

^«V  *• 

How  disappointed  was  her  royal  highness  on  re- 
ceiving the  following  painful  communication,  ex- 
cluding her  still  from  his  royal  presence : 

"  Windsor  Castle,  Feb.  10,  1807." 

"  As  the  princess  of  Wales  may  have  been  led 
to  expect,  from  the  king's  letter  to  her,  that  he 
would  fix  an  early  day  for  seeing  her,  his  majesty 
thinks  it  right  to  acquaint  her,  that  the  prince  of 
Wales,  upon  receiving  the  several  documents, 
which  the  king  directed  his  cabinet  to  transmit  to 
him,  made  a  formal  communication  to  him  of  his 
intention  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  his  lawyers; 
accompanied  by  a  request,  that  his  majesty  would 
suspend  any  further  steps  in  the  business,  until  the 
prince  of  Wales  should  be  enabled  to  submit  to 
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him  the  statement  which  he- proposed  to  make* 
The  king,  therefore,  considers  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  defer  naming  a  day  to  the  princess  of  Wales, 
until  the  further  result  of  the  prince's  intention 
shall  have  been  made  known  to  him. 

"GEORGE  R." 
"  To  the  Princess  of  Wales:9 

'  \ 

The  princess  of  Wales  returned  the  following 
answer : 

"  SlRE,  Montague-house,  Feb.  12,  1807- 

"  I  received  yesterday,  and  with  inexpressible 
pain,  your  majesty's  last  communication.  The  duty 
of  stating,  in  a  representation  to  your  majesty,  the 
various  grounds  upon  which  I  feel  the  hardship  of 
my  case,  and  upon  which  I  confidently  think  that, 
upon  a  review  of  it,  your  majesty  will  be  disposed 
to  recal  your  last  determination,  is  a  duty  I  owe  to 
myself;  and  I  cannot  forbear,  at  the  moment  when 
I  acknowledge  your  majesty's  letter  to  announce 
to  your  majesty,  that  I  propose  to  execute  that 
duty  without  delay. 

"  After  having  suffered  the  punishment  of  banish- 
ment from  your  majesty's  presence  for  seven  months, 
pending  an  inquiry  whicli  your  majesty  had  di- 
rected into  my  conduct,  affecting  both  my  life  and 
my  honour ; — after  that  inquiry  had,  at  length,  ter- 
minated in  the  advice  of  your  majesty's  confidential 
and  sworn  servants,  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
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reason  for  your  majesty's  declining  to  receive  me  *, 
— after  your  majesty's  gracious  communication,1 
which  led  me  to  rest  assured  that  your  majesty 
would  appoint  an  early  day  to  receive  me; — if) 
after  all  this,  by  a  renewed  application  on  the  part 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  upon  whose  communication 
the  first  inquiry  had  been  directed,  I  now  find  that 
that  punishment,  which  had  been  inflicted,  pending 
a  seven  month's  inquiry,  before  the  determination 
should,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  your  majesty's 
servants,  be  continued  after  that  determination,  to 
await  the  result  of  some  new  proceeding,  to  be 
suggested  by  the  lawyers  of  the  prince  of  Wales ; 
it  is  impossible  that  lean  fail  to  assert  to  your 
majesty,  with  the  effect  due  to  truth,  that  I  am,  in 
the  consciousness  of  my  innocence,  and  with  a 
strong  sense  of  my  unmerited  sufferings, 

"  Your  majesty's  most  dutiful,  and  most 
affectionate,  but  much  injured  subject, 
and  daughter-in-law, 

«C.  E.*J 
"  To  the  King." 

"  SIRE, 

"  By  my  short  letter  to  your  majesty  of  the  12th 
instant,  in  answer  to  your  majesty's  communication 
of  the  10th,  I  notified  my  intention  of  representing 
to  your  majesty  the  various  grounds  on  which  i 
felt  the  hardship  of  my  case ;  and  a  review  of  which; 
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I  confidently  hoped,  would  dispose  your  majesty 
to  recal  your  determination  to  adjourn,  to  an  inde- 
finite period,  my  reception  into  your  royal  presence; 
a  determination  which,  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
pain  which  it  brought  along  with  it,  affected  me 
with  the  disappointment  of  hopes,  which  I  had 
fondly  cherished,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence, 
because  they  rested  on  your  majesty's  gracious  as- 
surance. 

'*  Independently,  however,  of  that  communication 
from  your  majesty,  I  should  have  felt  myself  bound 
to  have  troubled  your  majesty  with  much  of  the 
contents  of  the  present  letter.  Ot.-  ; 

"Upon  the  receipt  of  the  paper  which,  by  your 
majesty's  commands,  was  transmitted  to  me  by  the 
lord  chancellor  on  the  28th  of  last  month,  and 
which  communicated  to  me  the  joyful  intelligence, 
that  your  majesty  was  "  advised,  that  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  you  to  decline  receiving  me 
into  your  royal  presence,"  I  conceived  myself  ne- 
cessarily called  upon  to  send  an  immediate  answer 
to  so  much  of  it  as  respected  that  intelligence.  I 
could  not  wait  the  time  which  it  would  have  required 
to  state  those  observations,  which  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  refrain  from  making,  at  some  period,  upon 
the  other  important  particulars  which  that  paper 
contained.  Accordingly,  I  answered  it  immediate- 
ly :  and,  as  your  majesty's  gracious  and  instant  re- 
ply of  last  Thursday  fortnight  announced  to  me 
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your  pleasure  that  I  should  be  received  by  your 
majesty  on  a  day  subsequent  to  the  then  ensuing 
week,  I  was  led  most  confidently  to  assure  myself, 
that  the  last  week  would  not  have  passed  without 
my  having  received  that  satisfaction.  I  therefore 
determined  to  wait  in  patience,  without  further  in- 
trusion upon  your  majesty,  till  I  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  guarding  myself  from  the  possibility 
of  being  misunderstood,  by  personally  explaining 
to  your  majesty,  that  whatever  observations  I  had 
to  make  upon  the  paper  so  communicated  to  me 
on  the  28th  ultimo,  and  whatever  complaints  re- 
specting the  delay,  and  the  many  cruel  circum- 
stances which  had  attended  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  me,  and  the  unsatisfactory  state 
in  which  they  were  at  length  left  by  that  last  com- 
munication, they  "were  observations  and  complaints 
which  affected  those  only  under  whose  advice  your 
majesty  had  acted,  and  were  not,  in  any  degree, 
intended  to  intimate  even  the  most  distant  insinua- 
tion against  your  majesty's  justice  or  kindness. 

"  That  paper  established  the*  opinion  which  I  cer- 
tainly had  ever  confidently  entertained,  but  the 
justness  of  which  I  had  not  before  any  document 
to  establish,  that  your  majesty  had,  from  the  first, 
deemed  this  proceeding  a  high  and  important 
matter  of  state,  in  the  consideration  of  which  your 
majesty  had  not  felt  yourself  at  liberty  to  trust  to 
your,  own  generous  feelings,  and  to  your  own  royal 
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and  gracious  judgment.     I  never  did  believe  that 
the  cruel  state  of  anxiety  in  which  I  had  been  kept, 
ever  since  the  delivery  of  my  answer,  for  at  least 
sixteen  weeks,  could  be  at  all  attributable  to  your 
majesty ;  it  was  most  unlike  every  thing  which  1 
had  ever  experienced  from  your  majesty's  conde- 
scension, feeling,  and  justice;    and  I  found,  from 
that  paper,  that  it  was  to  your  confidential  servants 
1  was  to  ascribe  the  length  of  banishment  from 
your  presence,  which  they,  at  last,  advised  your 
majesty  it  was  no  longer  necessary  should  be  con- 
tinued.    I  perceive,  therefore,  what  I  always  be- 
lieved, that  it  was  to  them,  and  to  them  only,  that 
I  owed  the  protracted  continuance  of  my  sufferings 
and  of  my  disgrace ;   and  that  your  majesty,  con- 
sidering the  whole  of  this  proceeding  to  have  been 
instituted  and  conducted  under  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  your  majesty's  servants,  had  not  thought 
proper  to  take  any  step,  or  express  any  opinion, 
upon  any  part  of  it,  but  such  as  was  recommended 
by  their  advice.     Influenced  by  these  sentiments, 
and  anxious  to  have  the  opportunity  of  conveying 
them,  with  the  overflowings  of  a  grateful  heart,  to 
your  majesty,  what  were  my  sensations  of  surprise, 
mortification,  and  disappointment,  ofi  the  receipt 
of  your  majesty's  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  your 
majesty  may  conceive,  though  I  am  utterly  unable 
to  express. 

"  That  letter  announces  to  me,  that  his  royal 
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highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  upon  receiving  the 
several  documents  which  your  majesty  directed 
your  cabinet  to  transmit  to  him,  made  a  personal 
communication  to  your  majesty  of  his  intention  to 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  his  lawyers,  accompanied 
by  a  request,  that  your  majesty  would  suspend  any 
further  steps  in  the  business,  until  the  prince  of 
Wales  should  be  enabled  to  submit  to  your  majesty 
the  statement  which  he  proposed  to  make ;  and  it 
also  announces  to  me  that  your  majesty  therefore, 
considered  it  incumbent  on  you  to  defer  naming  a 
day  to  me,  until  the  further  result  of  the  prince  of 
Wales's  intention  should  have  been  made  known  to 
your  majesty. 

"  This  determination  of  your  majesty,  on  this  re- 
quest  made  by  his  royal  highness,  I  humbly  trust 
your  majesty  will  permit  me  to  entreat  you,  in  your 
most  gracious  justice  to  reconsider.  Your  majesty, 
I  am  convinced,  must  have  been  surprised  at  the 
time,  and  prevailed  upon  by  the  importunity  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  to  think  this  determination  ne- 
cessary, or  your  majesty's  generosity  and  justice 
would  never  have  adopted  it.  And  if  I  can  satisfy 
your  majesty  of  the  unparalleled  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  this  interposition  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  I  feel 
the  most  perfect  confidence  that  your  majesty  will 
hasten  to  recal  it. 

«  I  should  basely  be  wanting  to  my  own  interest 


and  feelings,  if  I  did  not  plainly  state  my  sense  of 
that  injustice  and  cruelty;  and  if  I  did  not  most 
loudly  complain  of  it.  Your  majesty  will  better 
perceive  the  just  grounds  of  my  complaint  when  I 
retrace  the  course  ©f  these  proceedings  from  their 
commencement. 

"  The  four  noble  lords,  appointed  by  your  ma- 
jesty to  inquire  into  the  charges  brought  against 
me,  in  their  report  of  the  14th  of  July  last,  after 
having  stated  that  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales  had  laid  before  him  the  charge  which ,  was 
made  against  me  by  lady  Douglas,  and  the  decla- 
rations in  support  of  it,  proceed  in  the  following 
manner : 

"  In  the  painful  situation  in  which  his  royal 
highness  was  placed  by  these  communications,  we 
learnt  that  his  royal  highness  had  adopted  the  only 
course  which  could,  in  our  judgment,  with  pro- 
priety, be  followed.  When  informations  such  as 
these  had  been  thus  confidently  alleged,  and  parti- 
cularly detailed,  and  had  been  in  some  degree  sup- 
ported by  collateral  evidence,  applying  to  other  facts 
of  the  same  nature  (though  going  to  a  far  less  ex- 
tent,) one  line  only  could  be  pursued. 

"  Every  sentiment  of  duty  to  your  majesty,  and 
of  concern  for  the  public  welfare,  required  that 
these  particulars  should  not  be  withheld  from  your 
majesty  to  whom  more  particularly  belonged  the 
cognizance  of  a  matter  of  State,  so  nearly  touching 


the  honour  of  your  majesty's  royal  Family,  and, 
by  possibility,  affecting  the  succession  of  your  ma- 
jesty's crown. 

"  Your  majesty  had  been  pleased,  on  your  part, 
to  view  the  subject  in  the  same  light.  Considering 
it  as  a  matter  which,  on  every  account,  demanded 
the  most  immediate  investigation,  your  majesty 
had  thought  fit  to  commit  into  our  hands  the  duty 
of  ascertaining,  in  the  first  instance,  what  degree 
of  credit  was  due  to  the  information,  and  thereby 
enabling  your  majesty  to  decide  what  further  con- 
duct to  adopt  respecting  them." 

"  His  royal  highness  then,  pursuing,  as  the  four 
lords  say,  the  only  course  which  could,  in  their  judg- 
ment, with  propriety  be  pursued,  submitted  the 
matter  to  your  majesty. — Your  majesty  directed 
the  inquiry  by  the  four  noble  lords. — The  four  lords, 
in  their  report  upon  the  case,  justly  acquitted  me 
of  all  crime,  and  expressed  (I  will  not  wait  now  to 
say  how  unjustly)  the  credit  which  they  gave,  and 
the  consequence  they  ascribed  to  other  matters, 
which  they  did  not,  however,  characterize  as 
amounting  to  any  crime. — To  this  report  I  made 
my  answer. — That  answer,  together  with  the  whole 
proceedings,  was  referred  by  your  majesty  to  the 
same  four  noble  lords,  and  others  of  your  majesty's 
confidential  servants.  They  advised  your  majesty, 
amongst  much  other  matter,  (which  must  be  the 
subject  of  further  observations)  that  there  was  no 
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longer  any  reason  why  you  should  decline  receiv- 
ing me. 

"  Your  majesty  will  necessarily  conceive  that  I 
nave  always  looked  upon  my  banishment  from 
your  royal  presence,  as,  in  fact,  a  punishment,  and 
a  severe  one  too.  I  thought  it  sufficiently  hard, 
that  I  should  have  been  suffering  that  punishment 
during  the  time  that  this  inquiry  has  been  pending, 
while  I  was  yet  only  under  accusation,  and,  upon 
the  principles  of  the  just  laws  of  your  majesty's 
kingdom,  entitled  to  be  presumed  to  be  innocent 
till  I  was  proved  to  be  guilty.  But  I  find  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  enoiigh,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  For  now,  when  after  this  long 
inquiry  into  matters  which  required  immediate  in- 
vestigation, I  have  been  acquitted  of  every  thing 
which  could  call  for  my  banishment  from  your 
royal  presence;  after  your  majesty's  confidential 
servants  have  thus  expressly  advised  your  majesty 
that  they  see  no  reason  why  you  should  any  longer 
decline  to  receive  me  into  your  presence : — after 
your  majesty  had  graciously  notified  to  me  your 
determination  to  receive  me  at  an  early  day,  his 
royal  highness  interposes  the  demand  of  a  new  de- 
lay ;  desires  your  majesty  not  to  take  any  step ; 
desires  you  not  to  act  upon  the  advice  which  your 
own  confidential  servants  have  gwen  you,  that  you 
need  no  longer  decline  seeing  me ; — not  to  execute 
your  intention,  and  assurance,  that  you  will  receive 
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at  an  early  day;  —  because  he  has  laid  the  do 
cuments  before  his  lawyers,  and  intends  to  prepare 
a  further  statement.  And  the  judgment  of  your 
majesty's  confidential  servants  is,  as  it  were,  ap- 
pealed from  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  (whom,  from 
this  time,  at  least;  I  must  be  permitted  to  consider 
as  assuming  the  character  of  my  accuser;)  —  the 
justice  due  to  me  is  to  be  suspended,  while  the 
judgment  of  your  majesty's  sworn  servants  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  revision  of  my  accuser's  counsel  ; 
and  I,  though  acquitted  in  the  opinion  of  your  ma- 
jesty's confidential  servants,  of  all  that  should  in- 
duce your  majesty  to  decline  seeing  me,  am  to 
have  that  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted 
upon  me,  during  the  inquiry,  continued  after  that 
acquittal,  till  a  fresh  statement  is  prepared,  to  be 
again  submitted,  for  ought  I  know,  to  another  in- 
quiry, of  as  extended  a  continuance  as  that  which 
has  just  terminated. 

"  Can  it  be  said  that  the  proceedings  of  the  four 
noble  lords,  or  of  your  majesty's  confidential  ser- 
vants, have  been  so  lenient,  and^considerate  towards 
me  and  my  feelings,  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  I 
have  been  too  favourably  dealt  with  by  them  ?  and 
that  the  advice  which  has  been  given  to  your  ma- 
jesty, that  your  majesty  need  no  longer  decline  to 
receive  me,  was  hastily  and  partially  delivered?  I 
am  confident  that  your  majesty  must  see  the  very 
reverse  of  this  to  be  the  case  —  that  I  have  every 
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reason  to  complain  of  the  inexplicable  delay  which 
so  long  withheld  that  advice.  And  the  whole  cha~ 
racter  of  the  observations  with  which  they  accom- 
panied H,  marks  the  reluctance  with  which  they 
yielded  to  the  necessity  of  giving  it. 

"  For  your  majesty's  confidential  servants  advise 
your   majesty,  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
you  to  decline  receiving  me  into  your  royal  pre- 
sence."   If  this  is  their  opinion  and  their  advice  now, 
why  was  it  not  their  opinion  and  their  advice  four 
months  ago,  from  the  date  of  my  answer  ?  Nay, 
why  was  it  not  their  opinion  and  advice  from  the 
date  even  of  the  original  report  itself?  For  not  only 
had  they  been  in  possession  of  my  answer  for  above 
sixteen  weeks,  which  at  least  furnished  them  with 
all  the  materials  on  which  this  advice  was  at  length 
given  :  but  further,  your  majesty's  confidential  ser- 
vants are  forward  to  state,  that  after  having  read  my 
observations,  and  the  affidavits  which  were  annexed 
to  them,  they  agree  in  the  opinions  (not  in  any  single 
opinion  upon  any  particular  branch  of  the  case,  but 
in  the  opinions  generally)  which  were  submitted 
to  your  majesty,  in  the  original  report  of  the  four 
lords.     If  therefore,  (notwithstanding  their  concur- 
rence in  all  the  opinions  contained  in  the  report) 
they  have  nevertheless  given  to  your  majesty  their 
advice, "  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  you  to  de- 
cline receiving  me;"  what  could  have  prevented 

their  offering  that  advice,  even  from  the  14th  of 
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July,  the  dale  of  the  original  report  itself  ?  Or  what 
could   have  warranted  the  withholding  of  it,  even 
for  a  single  moment  ?    Instead,  therefore,  of  any 
trace  being  observable,  of  hasty,  precipitate,  and 
partial  determination  in  my  favour,  it  is  impossible 
to  interpret  their  conduct  and  their  reasons  together 
in  any  other  sense  than  as  amounting  to  an  admis- 
sion of  your  majesty's  confidential  servants  them- 
selves, that  I  have,  in  consequence  o£  their  with- 
holding that  advice)  been  unnecessarily  and  cruelly 
banished  from  your  royal  presence  from  that  14th 
of  July,  to  the  28th  of  January,  including  a  space 
of  above  six  months ;  and  the  effect  of  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  prince  is  to  prolong  my  sufferings,  and 
my  disgrace,  under  the  same  banishment,  to  a  pe- 
riod perfectly  indefinite. 

"  The  principle  which  will  admit  the  effect  of  such 
interposition  now,  may  be  acted  upon  again ;  and 
the  prince  may  require  a  further  prolongation  upon 
fresh  statements  and  fresh  charges,  kept  back  possi- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  being,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
veniently interposed,  to  prevent  for  ever  the  arrival 
of  that  hour,  which,  displaying  to  the  world  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  unmerited  sufferings  and  dis- 
grace, may,  at  the  same  time,  expose  the  true  mali- 
cious and  unjust  quality  of  the  proceedings  which 
have  been  so  long  carried  on  against  me. 

44  This  unreasonable,  unjust,  and  cruel  interposi- 
tion of  his  royal  highneis,  as  I  must  ever  deem  it, 
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has  prevailed  upon  your  majesty  to  recal,  to  my 
prejudice,  your  gracious  purpose  of  receiving  me,  in 
pursuance  of  the  advice  of  your  servants.  Do  I 
then  flatter  myself  too  much,  when  I  feel  assured* 
that  my  just  entreaty,  founded  upon  the  reasons 
which  I  urge  and  directed  to  counteract  only  the 
effect  of  that  unjust  interposition,  will  induce  your 
majesty  to  return  to  your  original  determination  ? 

"Restored,  however,  as  I  should  feel  myself,  to  a 
state  of  comparative  security,  as  well  as  credit,  by 
being  at  length  permitted,  upon  your  majesty's  gra- 
cious re-consideration  of  your  last  determination,  to 
have  access  to  your  majesty  ;  yet  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  I  should  now  receive  that 
mark  and  confirmation  of  your  majesty's  opinion 
ef  my  innocence,  my  character  would  not,  I  fear, 
stand  cleared  in  the  public  opinion,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  your  majesty's  reception  of  rne.  This  revocation 
of  your  majesty's  gracious  purpose  has  flung  an  ad-  .  v 
ditional  cloud  about  the  whole  proceeding,  and  the 
inferences  drawn  in  the  public  mind,  from  this  cir- 
cumstanee,  so  mysterious  and  so  perfectly  inexpli- 
cable, upon  any  grounds  which  are  open  to  their 
knowledge,  has  made,  and  will  leave  so  deep  an  im- 
pression to  my  prejudice,  as  scarce  any  thing,  short 
of  a  public  exposure  of  all  that  has  passed,  can  pos- 
sibly efface. 

"  The  publication  of  all  these  proceedings  to  the 
world,  then,  seems  to  me,  under  the  present  circum- 
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stances,  (whatever  reluctance  I  feel  against  such  a 
measure,  and  however  I  regret  the  hard  necessity 
which  drives  me  to  it)  to  be  almost  the  only  remain- 
ing resource,  for  the  vindication  of  my  honour  and 
character.    The  falsehood  of  the  accusation  is,  by  no 
means,  all  that  will,  by  such  publication,  appear  to 
the  credit  and  clearance  of  my  character ;  but  the 
course  in  which  the  whole  proceedings  have  been 
carried  on,  or  rather  delayed,  by  those  to  whom  your 
majesty  referred  the  consideration  of  them,  will  shew 
that,  whatever  measure  of  justice  I  may  have  ulti- 
mately  received  at  their  hands,  it  ^s  not  to  be  sus- 
pected as  arising  from  any  merciful  and  indulgent 
consideration  of  me,  of  my  feelings,  or  of  my  case. 

"  It  will  be  seen  how  my  feelings  had  been  ha- 
rassed, and  my  character  and  honour  exposed,  by  the 
delays  which  have  taken  place  in  these  proceedings  ; 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  existence  of  the  charge 
against  me  had  avowedly  been  known  to  the  public 
from  the  7th  of  June  in  the  last  year.    I  say  known 
to  the  public,  because  it  was  on  that  day  that  the 
commissioners,  acting,  as  I  am  to  suppose,  (for  so 
they  state  in  their  report)  under  the  anxious  wish 
that  their  trust  should  be  executed  with  as  little 
publicity  as  possible,  authorised  that  unnecessary 
insult  and  outrage  upon  me,  as  I  must  always  con- 
sider it,  which,  however  intended,  gave  the  utmost 
publicity  and  exposure  to  the  existence  of  these 
charges — I  mean  the  sending  two  attornies,  armed 
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with  their  lordships'  warrant,  to  my  house,  to  bring 
before  them,  at  once,  about  one  half  of  my  house- 
hold for  examination.  The  idea  of  privacy,  after 
an  act  so  much  calculated,  from  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  it,  to  excite  the  greatest  attention  and 
surprise,  your  majesty  must  feel  to  have  been  im- 
possible and  absurd ;  for  an  attempt  at  secrecy,  mys- 
tery, and  concealment,  on  my  part,  could,  under 
such 'circumstances,  only  have  been  construed  into 
the  fearfulness  of  guilt. 

"  It  will  appear  also  that,  from  that  time,  I  heard 
nothing  authentically  upon  the  subject  till  the  llth 
of  August,  when  I  was  furnished,  by  your  majesty's 
commands  with  the  report.  The  several  papers  ne- 
cessary to  my  understanding  the  whole  of  these 
charges,  in  the  authentic  state  in  which  your  ma- 
jesty thought  it  proper  graciously  to  direct  that  I 
should  have  them,  were  not  delivered  to  me  till 
the  beginning  of  September.  My  answer  to  these 
various  charges,  though  the  whole  subject  of  them 
was  new  to  those  whose  advice  I  had  recourse  to, 
long  as  that  answer  was  necessarily  obliged  to  be, 
was  delivered  to  the  lord  chancellor,  to  be  for- 
warded to  your  majesty,  by  the  6th  of  October ; 
and,  from  the  6th  of  October  to  the  28th  of  Jar 
nuary,  I  was  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  the  effect  pf 
that  answer.  Not  only  will  all  this  delay  be  appa- 
rent, but  it  will  be  generally  shewn  to  the  world 
how  your  majesty's  servants  had,  in  this  important 
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business,  treated  your  daughter-in-law,  the  princess 
of  Wales;  and  what  measure  of  justice  she,  a  fe- 
male, and  a  stranger  in  your  land,  has  experienced 
at  their  hands. 

"  Undoubtedly,  against  such  a  proceeding  I 
have  ever  felt,  and  still  feel,  an  almost  invincible  re. 
pugnance.  Every  sentiment  of  delicacy  with  which 
a  female  mind  must  shrink  from  the  act  of  bringing 
before  the  public  such  charges,  however  conscious 
of  their  scandal  and  falsity,  and  however  clearly 
that  scandal  and  falsity  may  be  manifested  by  the 
answer  to  those  charges ;  the  respect  still  due  from 
me  to  persons  employed  in  authority  under  your 
majesty,  however  little  respect  I  may  have  received 
from  them :— My  duty  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales ; — my  regard  for  all  the  members 
of  your  august  family ; — my  esteem,  my  duty,  my 
gratitude  to  your  majesty, — my  affectionate  grati- 
tude for  all  the  paternal  kindness  which  I  have 
ever  experienced  from  you ;  my  anxiety,  not  only 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  giving  any  offence  or  displea- 
sure to  your  majesty,  but  also  to  fly  from  every  oc- 
casion of  creating  the  slightest  sentiment  of  uneasi- 
ness in  the  mind  of  your  majesty,  whose  happiness 
it  would  be  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  ray  life  to 
consult  and  to  promote;  all  these  various  senti- 
ments have  compelled  me  to  submit,  as  long  as  hu- 
man forbearance  could  endure,  to  all  the  unfavour- 
able inferences  which  were  through  this  delay  daily 
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and  efficacy  of  these  motives  have  been,  your  ma- 
jesty will  do  me  justice  to  feel,  when  you  are  pleas- 
ed graciously  to  consider  how  long  I  have  been 
contented  to  suffer  those  suspicions^  to  exist  against 
my  innocence,  which  the  bringing  before  the  public 
of  my  accusation,  and  my  defence  to  it,  would  so 
indisputably  and  immediately  have  dispelled. 

"  The  measure,  however,  of  making  these  pro- 
ceedings public,  whatever  mode  I  can  adopt  (con- 
sidering especially  the  absolute  impossibility  of  suf- 
fering any  partial  production  of  them,  and  the  ne- 
cessity that,  if  for  any  purpose  any  j>art  of  them 
should  be  produced,  the  whole  must  be  brought  be- 
fore the  public)  remains  surrounded  with  all  the 
objections  which  I  have  enumerated  :  and  nothing 
could  ever  have  prevailed  upon  me,  or  can  now 
even  prevail  upon  me  to  have  recourse  to  it,  but  an 
imperious  sense  of  indispensable  duty  to  my  future 
safety,  to  my  present  character  and  honour,  and  to 
the  feelings,  the  character,  and  the  interests  of  my 
child.  I  had  flattered  myself,  when  once  this  long 
proceeding  should  have  terminated  in  my  reception 
into  your  majesty's  presence,  that  that  circum- 
stance alone  would  have  so  strongly  implied  my  in* 
nocence  of  all  that  had  been  brought  against  me,  as 
to  have  been  perfectly  sufficient  for  my  honour  and 
my  security  ;  but  accompanied,  as  it  now  must  bet 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  your  majesty 
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has  been  brought  to  hesitate  upon  its  propriety,  and 
accompanied  also  with  the  very  unjustifiable  obser- 
vations, as  they  appear  to  me,  on  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently proceed  to  remark ;  and  which  were  made 
by  your  majesty's  servants,  at  the  time  when  they 
gave  you  their  advice  to  receive  me ;  I  feel  myself 
in  a  situation,  in  which  I  deeply  regret  that  I  can- 
not rest,  in  silence,  without  an  immediate  recep- 
tion into  your  majesty's  presence ;  nor,  indeed,  with 
that  reception,  unless  it  be  attended  by  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  may  mark  my  satisfactory  ac- 
quittal of  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  me. 

"  It  shall  at  no  time  be  said,  with  truth,  that  I 
shrunk  back  from  these  infamous  charges ;  that  I. 
crouched  before  my  enemies  :  and  courted  them,  by 
my  submission  into  moderation !  No,  I  have  ever 
boldly  defied  them.  I  have  ever  felt,  and  still  feel, 
that,  if  they  should  think,  either  of  pursuing  these 
accusations,  or  of  bringing  forward  any  other  which 
the  wickedness  of  individuals  may  devise,  to  affect 
my  honour;  since  my  conscience  tells  me,  that 
they  must  be  as  base  and  groundless  as  those 
brought  by  lady  Douglas,  while  the  witnesses  to 
the  innocence  of  my  conduct  are  all  living,  I  should 
be  ^ble  to  disprove  them  all ;  and,  whoever  may 
be  my  accusers,  to  triumph  over  their  wickedness 
and  malitfe.  But  should  these  accusations  be  re- 
newed ;  or  any  other  be  brought  forward,  in  any 
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future  time,  death  may,  I  know  not  how  soon,  re- 
move  from  my  innocence  its  best  security,  and  de- 
prive me  of  the  means  of  my  justification,  and  my 
defence. 

"  There  are,  therefore,  other  measures,  which  I 
trust  your  majesty  will  think  indispensable  to  be 
taken,  for  my  honour,  and  for  my  security. 
Amongst  these,  I  most  humbly  submit  to  your 
majesty  my  most  earnest  entreaties  that  the  pro- 
ceedings, including  not  only  my  first  answer,  and 
'  my  letter  of  the  8th  of  December,  but  this  letter 
also,  may  be  directed  by  your  majesty  to  be  so  pre- 
served and  deposited,  as  that  they  may,  all  .of  them, 
securely  remain  permanent  authentic  documents 
and  memorials  of  this  accusation,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  met  it ;  of  my  defence,  as  well  as 
of  the  charge.  That  they  may  remain  capable  at 
*ny  time  of  being  resorted  to,  if  the  malice  which 
produced  the  charge  originally,  shall  ever  venture 
to  renew  it. 

M  Beyond  this,  I  am  sure  your  majesty  will  think 
it  but  proper  and  just  that  I  should  be  restored,  in 
every  respect,  to  the  same  situation  from  whence 
the  proceedings,  under  these  false  charges,  have 
removed  me.  That,  besides  being  graciously  re- 
ceived again  into  the  bosom  of  your  majesty's  royal 
family,  restored  to  my  former  respect  and  station 
amongst  them,  your  majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased,  either  to  exert  your  influence  with  his 
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royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  that  I  may  be 
restored  to  the  use  of  my  apartment  in  Carlton- 
house,  which  was  reserved  for  me,  except  while  the 
apartments  were  undergoing  repair,  till  the  date  of 
these  proceedings ;  or  to  assign  to  me  some  apart- 
.  ment  in  one  of  your  royal  palaces.  Some  apart- 
ment in  or  near  London  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  my  convenient  attendance  at  the  drawing-room. 
And  if  I  am  not  restored  to  that  at  Carlton-house, 
I  trust  your  majesty  will  graciously  perceive  how 
reasonable  it  is  that  I  should  request,  that  some 
apartment  should  be  assigned  to  me  suited  to  my 
dignity  and  situation,  which  may  mark  my  recep- 
tion and  acknowledgment,  as  one  of  your  majesty's 
family,  and  from  which  my  attendance  at  the  draw- 
ing-room may  be  easy  and  convenient. 

"  If  these  measures  are  taken,  I  should  hope  that 
they  would  prove  satisfactory  to  the  public  mind,^ 
and  that  I  may  feel  myself  fully  restored,  in  public 
estimation,  to  my  former  character.  And  should 
they  prove  so  satisfactory,  I  shall  indeed  be  delight- 
ed to  think,  that  no  further  step  may,  even  now, 
appear  to  be  necessary  to  my  peace  of  mind,  my  se- 
curity and  my  honour. 

"  But  your  majesty  will  permit  me  to  say,  that 
if  the  next  week,  which  will  make  more  than  a 
month  from  the  time  of  your  majesty's  informing 
me  that  you  would  receive  me,  should  pass  without 
my  being  received  into  your  presence,  and  without 
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mine  shall  be  complied  with ;  I  shall  be  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  considering  them  as  refused. — 
In  which  case,  I  shall  feel  myself  compelled,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  to  give  the  whole  of  these  proceed- 
ings to  the  world ;  unless  your  majesty  can  suggest 
other  adequate  means  of  securing  my  honour  and 
my  life  from  the  effect  of  the  continuance  or  re- 
newal of  these  proceedings,  for  the  future,  as  well 
as  the  present.  For  I  entreat  your  majesty  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  only  in  the  absence  of  all  other  ade- 
quate means,  that  I  can  have  resort  to  that  mea- 
sure. ^Fhat  I  consider  it  with  deep  regret ;  that  I 
regard  it  with  serious  apprehension,  by  no  means 
so  much  on  account  of  the  effect  it  may  have  upon 
myself;  as  on  account  of  the  pain  which  it  may 
give  to  your  majesty,  your  august  family,  and  your 
loyal  subjects. 

"  As  far  as  myself  am  concerned,  I  am  aware  of 
the  observations  to  which  this  publication  will  ex- 
pose me.  But  I  am  placed  in  a  situation  in  which 
I  have  the  choice  only  of  two  most  unpleasant  alters 
natives.  And  I  am  perfectly  confident  that  the  im* 
putations  and  the  loss  of  character  which  must,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  follow  from  my  silence,  are 
most  injurious  and  unavoidable ;  that  my  silence, 
under  such  circumstances,  must  lead  inevitably  to 
my  utter  infamy  and  ruin.  The  publication,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  expose  to  the  world  nothing,  which 
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is  Spoken  to  by  any  witness  (whose  infamy  and  dis- 
credit is  not  unanswerably  exposed  and  established) 
which  can,  in  the  slightest  degree,  affect  my  cha- 
racter, for  honour,  virtue,  and  delicacy. 

"  There  may  be  circumstances  disclosed,  mani- 
festing a  degree  of  condescension  and  familiarity  in 
my  behaviour  and  conduct,  which,  in  the  opinions 
of  many,  may  be  considered  as  not  sufficiently 
guarded,  dignified,  and  reserved :  circumstances, 
however,  which  my  foreign  education,  and  foreign 
habits,  misled  me  to  think,  in  the  humble  and  re- 
tired situation  in  which  it  was  my  fate  to  live,  and 
where  I  had  no  relation,  no  equal,  no  friend  to  ad- 
vise me,  were  wholly  free  from  offence.  But  when 
they  have  been  dragged  forward,  from  the  scenes 
of  private  life,  in  a  grave  proceeding  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason  and  adultery,  they  seem  to  derive  a 
colour  and  character  from  the  nature  of  the  charge 
which  they  are  brought  forward  to  support.  And 
I  cannot  but  believe,  that  they  have  been  used  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  afford  a  cover  to  screen 
from  view  the  injustice  of  that  charge ;  that  they 
have  been  taken  advantage  of,  to  let  down  my  ac- 
cusers more  gently ;  and  to  deprive  me  of  that  full 
acquittal  on  the  report  of  the  four  lords,  which  my 
innocence  of  all  offence  most  justly  entitled  me  to 
receive. 

"  Whatever  opinion,  however,  may  be  formed 
upon  any  part  of  my  conduct,  it  must,  in  justice, 
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be  formed,  with  reference  to  the  situation  in  which 
1  was  placed;  if  I  am  judged  of  as  Princess  of 
Wales,  with  reference  to  the  high  rank  of  that  sta- 
tion^ I  must  be  judged  as  princess  of  Wales,  ba- 
nished from  the  prince,  unprotected  by  the  support 
and  the  countenance  which  belong  to  that  station ; 
and  if  I  am  judged  of  in  my  private  character,  as  a 
married  woman,  I  must  be  judged  of  as  a  wife 
banished  from  her  husband,  and  living  in  a  widow- 
ed seclusion  from  him,  and  retirement  from  the 
world.  This  last  consideration  leads  me  to  recur  to 
an  expression  in  Mrs.  Lisle's  examination,  which 
describes  my  conduct,  in  the  frequency  and  the 
manner  of  my  receiving  the  visits  of  captain  Man- 
by,  though  always  in  the  presence  of  my  ladies,  as 
unbecoming  a  married  woman.  Upon  the  extreme 
injustice  of  setting  up  the  opinion  of  one  woman,  as 
it  were,  in  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  another ; 
as  well  as  of  estimating  the  conduct  of  a  person  in 
my  unfortunate  situation,  by  reference  to  that 
which  might,  in  general,  be  expected  from  a  married 
woman,  living  happily  with  her  husband,  I  have 
before  generally  remarked.  But  beyond  these 
general  remarks,  in  forming  any  estimate  of  my  con- 
duct, your  majesty  will  never  forget  the  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances  and  misfortunes  of  my  situation. 
Your  majesty  will  remember  that  I  had  not  been 
much  above  a  year  in  this  country,  when  I  received 
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the  following  letter  from  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales. 

(Here  follow  copies  of  the  prince  of  Wales' s 
letter,  and  the  princess  of  Wales' s  answer  thereto, 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  Chapter  V.) 

"  The  date  of  his  royal  highness's  letter  is  the  30th 
of  April,  1796.  The  date  of  our  marriage,  your 
majesty  will  recollect,  is  the  8th  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  1795,  and  that  of  the  birth  of  our  only 
child  the  7th  January,  1796. 

"  On  the  letter  of  his  royal  highness  I  offer  no 
comment.  I  only  entreat  your  majesty  not  to 
understand  me  ,to  introduce  it,  as  affording  any 
supposed  justification  or  excuse  for  the  least  de- 
parture from  the  strictest  line  of  virtue,  or  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  most  refined  delicacy. 
The  crime  which  has  been  insinuated  against  me, 
would  be  equally  criminal  and  detestable ;  the  in- 
delicacy imputed  to  me  would  be  equally  odious 
and  abominable,  whatever  renunciation  of  conjugal 
authority  and  affection  the  above  letter  of  his  royal 
highness  might  in  any 'construction  of  it  be  sup- 
posed to  have  conveyed.  Such  crimes  and  faults 
derive  not  their  guilt  from  the  consideration  of  the 
conjugal  virtues  of  the  individual  who  may  be  the 
most  injured  by  them,  however  much  such  virtue* 
may  aggravate  their  enormity.  No  such  letter, 
therefore,  in  any  construction  of  it,  no  renunciation 
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of  conjugal  affection  or  duties,  could  ever  palliate 
them.  But  whether  conduct  free  from  all  crime, 
free  from  all  indelicacy,  (which  I  maintain  to  be 
the  character  of  the  conduct  to  which  Mrs.  Lisle 
observations  apply,)  yet  possibly  not  so  measured 
as  a  cautious  wife,  careful  to  avoid  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  not  preferring  her  husband  to  ail  the 
world,  might  be  studious  to  observe. — Whether 
conduct  of  such  description,  and  possibly  in  such1 
sense,  not  becoming  a  married  woman,  could  be 
justly  deemed,  in  my  situation,  an  offence  in  me, 
I  must  leave  to  your  majesty  to  determine. 

"  In  making  that  determination,  however,  it  will 
not  escape  your  majesty  to  consider  that  the  con- 
duct which  does  or  does  not  become  a  married  wo- 
man materially  depends  upon  what  is*  or  is  not 
known  by  her  to  be  agreeable  to  her  husband. — 
His  pleasure  and  happiness  ought  unquestionably 
to  be  her  law,  and  his  approbation  the  most  fa- 
vourite object  of  her  pursuit.  Different  characters 
of  men  require  different  modes  of  conduct  in  their 
wives ;  but  when  a  wife  can  no  longer  be  capable 
of  perceiving,  from  time  to  time,  what  is  agreeable 
or  offensive  to  her  husband,  when  her  conduct  can 
no  longer  contribute  to  his  happiness,  no  longer 
bope  to  be  rewarded  by  his  approbation,  surely  to 
examine  that  conduct  by  the  standard  of  what 
ought  in  general  to  be  the  conduct  of  a  married 
woman,  is  altogether  unreasonable  and  unjust. 
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"  What  then  is  my  case?  Your  majesty  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  remark,  that,  in  the  above  letter 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  there  is  not  the  most  dis- 
tant surmise,  that  crime,  that  vice,  that  indelicacy 
of  any  description,  gave  occasion  to  his  determina- 
tion; and  all  the  tales  of  infamy  and  discredit 
which  the  inventive  malice  of  my  enemies  has 
brought  forward  on  these  charges,  have  their  date, 
years,  and  years,  after  the  period  to  whiph  I  am 
now  alluding.  What  then,  let  me  repeat  the  ques- 
tion^s  my  case?  After  the  receipt  of  the  above  letter, 
and  in  about  two  years  from  my  arrival  in  this 
country,  I  had  the  misfortune  entirely  to  lose  the 
support,  the  countenance,  the  protection  of  nay  hus- 
band— I  was  banished,  as  it  were,  into  a  sort  of 
humble  retirement,  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  al- 
most estranged  from  the  whole  of  the  royal  family. 
I  had  no  means  of  having  recourse,  either  for  society 
or  advice,  to  those  from  whom  my  inexperience 
could  have  best  received  the  advantages  of  the  one, 
and  with  whom  I  could  most  becomingly  have  en- 
joyed the  comforts  of  the  other';  and  if,  in  this  retir- 
ed, unassisted,  unprotected  state,  without  the  check 
of  a  husband's  authority,  without  the  benefit  of  his 
advice,  without  the  comfort  arid  support  of  the  so- 
ciety of  his  family,  a  stranger  to  the  habits  an,d 
fashions  of  this  country,  1  should,  in  any  instance, 
under  the  influence  of  foreign  habits,  and  foreign 
education,  have  observed  a  conduct  in  any  degree 
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deviating  from  the  reserve  and  severity  of  British 
manners,  and  partaking  of  a  condescension  and 
familiarity  which  that  reserve  and  severity  would, 
perhaps,  deem  beneath  the  dignity  of  my  exalted 
rank,  I  feel  confident,  (since  such  deviation  will  be 
seen  to  have  been  ever  consistent  with  perfect  in- 
nocence), that  not  only  your  majesty's  candour  and 
indulgence,  but  the  candour  and  indulgence  which, 
notwithstanding  the  reserve  and  severity  of  British 
manners,  always  belong  to  the  British  public,  will 
never  visit  it  with  severity  or  censure. 

"  It  remains  for  me  now  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  the  further  contents  of  the  paper  which  was 
transmitted  to  me  by  the  lord  chancellor  on  the 
28th  ult.  And  I  cannot,  in  passing,  omit  to  remark, 
that  that  paper  has  neither  title,  date,  signature, 
nor  attestation  ;  and  unless  the  lord  Chancellor  had 
accompanied  it  with  a  note,  stating  that  it  was  co- 
pied in  his  own  hand  from  the  original,  which  his 
lordship  had  received  from  your  majes'ty,  I  should 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  have  perceived  any  single 
mark  of  authenticity  belonging  to  it ;  and  as  it  is, 
I  am  wholly  unable  to  discover  what  is  the  true 
character  which  does  belong  to  it  It  contains,  in- 
deed, the  advice  which  your  majesty's  servants 
have  offered  to  your  majesty,  and  the  message 
which,  according  to  that  advice,  your  majesty  di- 
rected to  be  delivered  to  me. 

"  Considering  it,  therefore,  wholly  as  their  act 
31 
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your  majesty  will  excuse  and  pardon  me,  if,  deeply 
injured  as  I  feel  myself  to  have  been  by  them,  I 
express  myself  with  freedom  upon  their  conduct 
I  may  speak  perhaps  with  warmth,  because  I  am 
provoked  by  a  sense  of  gross  injustice ;  I  shall  speak 
certainly  with  firmness  and  with  courage,  because 
I  am  emboldened  by  a  sense  of  conscious  inno- 
cence, 

tefe  Your  majesty's  confidential  servants  say,  "  they 
agiee  in  the  opinions  of  the  four  lords,"  and  they 
say  this,  "  after  the  fullest  consideration  of  my  ob- 
servations, and  of  the  affidavits  which  were  annexed 
to  them.1*  Some  of  these  opinions  your  majesty 
will  recollect  are,  that  "William  Cole,  Fanny 
Lloyd,  Robert  Bidgood,  and  Mrs.  Lisle  are  wit- 
nesses who  cannot,"  in  the  judgment  of  the  four 
lords,  "  be  suspected  of  any  unfavourable  bias ;" 
and  "  whose  veracity  in  this  respect  they  had  seen 
no  ground  to  question;"  and  "that  the  circumstances  , 
to  which  they  speak,  particularly  as  relating  to 
captain  Manby,  must  be  credited  until  they  are  de- 
cisively contradicted.*'  Am  I  then  to  understand 
you  majesty's  confidential  servants  to  mean;  that 
they  agree  with  the  four  noble  lords  in  these  opi- 
nions? am  1  to  understand,  that  after  having  read, 
with  the  fullest  consideration,  the  observations 
which  I  have  offered  to  your  majesty ;  after  having 
seen  William  Cole  there  proved  to  have  submitted 
himself,  rive  times  at  least,  to  private,  unauthorised, 


voluntary  examination  by  sir  John  Douglas's  soli- 
citor, for  the  express  purpose  of  confirming  the 
statement  of  lady  Douglas,  of  that  lady  Douglas, 
whose  statement  and  deposition  they  ^are  convinced 
to  be  so  malicious  and  false,  that  they  propose  to  in- 
stitute such  prosecution  against  her,  as  your  ma- 
jesty's law  officers  may  advise  upon  a  reference, 
now  at  length  after  six  months  from  the  detection 
of  that  malice  and  falsehood  intended  to  be  made ; 
— after  having  seen  this  William  Cole  submitting 
to  such  repeated  voluntary  examinations  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  although  he  was  all  that  time  a 
servant  on  my  establishment,  and  eating  my  bread, 
yet  never  once  communicating  to  me  that  such  ex- 
aminations were  going  on — am  I  to  understand, 
that  your  majesty's  confidential  servants  agree  with 
the  four  lords  in  thinking  that  he  cannot  under 
such  circumstances,  be  suspected  of  unfavourable 
bias?  that  after  having  had  pointed  out  to  them 
the  direct,  flat  contradiction  between  the  same 
William  Cole  and  Fanny  Lloyd,  they  nevertheless 
agree  to  think  them  both  (though  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  each  other,  yet  both)  witnesses  whose  ver- 
acity they  see  no  ground  to  question  ?  after  having 
seen  Fanny  Lloyd  directly  and  positively  contra- 
dicted in  an  assertion  most  injurious  to  my  honour, 
by  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Edmeades,  do  they  agree  in 
opinion  with  the  four  noble  lords,  'that  they  see  no 
ground  to  question  their  veracity?  after  having 
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read  the  observations  on  Mr.  Bidgood's  evidence: 
after  having  seen  that  he  had   the  hardihood  to 
swear,  that  he  believed  captain  Manby  slept  in  my 
house  at  Southend,  and  to  insinuate  that  he  slept 
in  my  bed-room  ;  after  having  seen  that  he  founded 
himself  on  this  most  false  fact  and  most  foul  and 
wicked  insinuation,  upon  the  circumstance  of  ob- 
serving a  bason  and  some  towels  where  he  thought 
they  ought  not  to  be  placed ;  after  having  seen 
that  this  fact,  and  this  insinuation,  were  disproved 
before  the  four  noble  lords  themselves,   by  two 
maid-servants,  who  at  that  time  lived  with  me  at 
Southend,  and  whose  duties  about  my  person  and 
my  apartments]  must  have  made  them  acquainted 
with  this  fact  as  asserted,  or  as  insinuated,  if  it  had 
happened  ;  after  having  observed,  too,  in  confirma- 
tion of  their  testimony,  that  one  of  them  mentioned 
the  name  of  another  female  servant  (who  was  not 
examined)  who   had,   from   her   situation,    equal 
means    of   knowledge    with    themselves — I    ask 
whether,  after  all  this  decisive  weight  of  contradic- 
tion to  Robert  Bidgood's  testimony,  I  am  to  under- 
stand your  majesty's  confidential  servants  to  agree 
with  the  four  noble  lords  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Bid- 
good  is  a  witness  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  un- 
favourable bias,  and  that  there  is  no  ground  to  ques- 
tion his  veracity  ?  If,  sire,  I  were  to  go  through  all 
the  remarks  of  this  description,  which  occur  to  me 
to  make,  I  should  be  obliged  to  repeat  nearly  all 
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my  former  observations,  and  to  make  this  letter  as 
long  as  my  original  answer ;  but  to  that  answer  I 
confidently  appeal,  and  I  will  venture  to  challenge 
your  majesty's  confidential  servants  to  find  a  single 
impartial  and  honourable  man,  unconnected  in  feel- 
ing and  interest  with  the  parties  and  unconnected 
in  council,  with  those  who  have  already  pledged 
themselves  to  an  opinion  upon  this  subject,  who 
will  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say  that  these 
three  witnesses,  on  whom  that  report  so  mainly  re- 
lies, are  not  to  be  suspected  of  the  grossest  par- 
tiality, and  that  their  veracity  is  not  most  funda- 
mentally impeached. 

"Was  it  then  noble,  was  it  generous,  was  it 
manly,  was  it  just,  in  your  majesty's  confidential 
servants,  instead  of  fairly  admitting  the  injustice, 
which  had  been  inadvertently  and  unintentionally, 
no  doubt,  done  to  me  by  the  four  noble  lords  in 
their  report  upon  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses, 
to  state  to  your  majesty  that  they  agree  with  these 
noble  lords  in  their  opinion,  though  they  cannot,  it 
seems,  go  the  length  of  agreeing  any  longer  to 
withhold  the  advice  which  restores  me  to  your  ma- 
jesty's  presence?  And  with  respect  to  the  parti- 
culars to  my  prejudice,  remarked  upon  in  the  re- 
port as  those  "  which  justly  deserve  the  most  se- 
rious consideration,  and  which  must  be  credited 
till  decisively  contradicted,"  instead  of  fairly  avow- 
ing cither  that  there  was  originally  no  pretence  for 
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such  a  remark,  or  that,  if  there  had  been  originally, 
yet  that  my  answer  had  given  that  decisive  contra- 
diction which  was  sufficient  to  discredit  them ;  in- 
stead, I  say,  of  acting  this  just,  honest,  and  open 
part,  to  take  no  notice  whatsoever  of  those  contra- 
dictions, and  content  themselves  with  saying,  that 
"  none  of  the  facts  or  allegations  stated  in  prelimi- 
nary examinations  carried  on  in  the  absence  of  the 
parties  interested,  could  be  considered  as  legally  or 
conclusively  established  ?" 

"  They  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  the  facts  or  al- 
legations, though  stated  in  preliminary  examina- 
tion, carried  on  in  the  absence  of  the  parties  inte- 
rested, must  be  credited  till  decisively  contradicted, 
and  deserve  the  most  serious  consideration.  They 
read,  with  the  fullest  consideration,  the  contradic- 
tion which  I  have  tendered  to  them ;  they  must 
have  known,  that  no  other  sort  of  contradiction 
could,  by  possibility,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
have  been  offered  upon  such  subjects  ;  they  do  not 
question  the  truth,  they  'do  not  point  out  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  contradiction,  but  in  loose,  general, 
indefinite  terms,  referring  to  my  answer,  consisting 
as  it  does,  of  about  two  hundred  written  pages,  and 
coupling  it  with  those  examinations  (which  they 
admit  establish  nothing  against  an  absent  party) 
they  advise  your  majesty,  that  "  there  appear  many 
circumstances  of  conduct  which  could  not  be  re- 
garded by  your  majesty  without  serious  concern  ;* 
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and  that,  as  to  all  the  other  facts  and  allegations;  «x* 
cept  those  relative  to  my  pregnancy  and  delivery, 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  "  legally  and  con- 
clusively established"  because  spoken  to  in  prelimi- 
nary examinations,  not  carried  on  in  the  presence  of 
the  parties  concerned.  They  do  not,  indeed,  ex- 
pressly assert,  that  my  contradiction  was  not  deci- 
sive or  satisfactory ;  they  do  not  expressly  sttfte 
that  they  think  the  facts  and  allegations  want  no- 
thing towards  their  legal  and  conclusive  establish- 
ment, but  a  re-examination  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties  interested,  but  they  go  far  to  imply  such 
opinions.  That  those  opinions  are  utterly  unten- 
able against  the  observations  1  have  made,  upon 
the  credit  and  character  of  those  witnesses,  I  shall 
ever  most  confidently  maintain ;  but  that  those  ob- 
servations leave  their  credit  wholly  unaffected,  and 
did  not  deserve  the  least  notice  from  your  majes- 
ty's servants,  it  is  impossible  that  any  honourable 
man  can  assert,  or  any  fair  and  unprejudiced  mind 
believe. 

"I  now  proceed,  Sire,  to  observe,  very  shortly, 
upon  the  advice  further  given  to  your  majesty,  as 
contained  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  paper;  which 
has  represented  that,  both  in  the  examinations,. and 
even  in  my  answer,  there  have  appeared  many,  cir- 
cumstances of  conduct  which  could  not  be  regarded 
but  with  serious  concern,  and  which  have  suggested 
the  expression  of  a  desire  and  expectation,  that  suck 


a  conduct  may  in  future  be  observed  by  me,  as 
fully  justify  these  marks  of  paternal  regard  and  af- 
fection which  your  majesty  wishes  to  shew  to  all 
your  royal  family. 

"  And  here,  Sire,  your  majesty  will  graciously  per- 
mit me  to  notice  the  hardship  of  the  advice  which 
has  suggested  to  your  majesty  to  convey  to  me  this 
reproof.  I  complain  not  so  much  for  what  it  does, 
as  for  what  it  does  not  contain  :  I  mean  the  absence 
of  all  particular  mention  of  what  it  is,  that  is  the 
object  of  their  blame.  The  circumstances  of  con- 
duct which  appear  in  these  examinations,  and  in  my 
answer,  to  which  they  allude  as  those  which  may 
be  supposed  to  justify  the  advice  which  has  led  to 
this  reproof,  since  your  majesty's  servants  have  not 
particularly  mentioned  them,  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  I  know.  But  I  will  venture  confidently  to 
repeat  the  assertion  which  I  have  already  made, 
that  there  are  no  circumstances  of  conduct  spoken 
to  by  any  witness,  (whose  infamy  and  discredit  are 
not  unanswerably  exposed  and  established,)  nor  any 
where  apparent  in  my  answer,  which  have  the  re- 
motest approach  either  to  crime  or  to  indelicacy. 

"  For  my  future  conduct,  Sire,  impressed  with 
every  sense  of  gratitude  for  all  former  kindness,  I 
shall  be  bound,  unquestionably,  by  sentiment  as 
well  as  duty,  to  study  your  majesty's  pleasure.  Any 
advice  which  your  majesty  may  wish  to  give  to 
me  in  respect  of  any  particulars  in  my  conduct,  I 
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shall  be  bound  and  be  anxious  to  obey  as  my  law. 
But  I  must  trust  that  your  majesty  will  point  out 
to  me  the  particulars  which  may  happen  to  dis* 
please  you,  and  which  you  may  wish  to  have  alter- 
ed. I  shall  be  as  happy  in  thus  feeling  myself  safe 
from  blame  under  the  benefit  of  your  majesty's  ad- 
vice, as  I  am  now  in  finding  myself  secured  from 
danger  under  the  protection  of  your  justice. 

"  Your  majesty  will  permit  me  to  add  one  word 
more. 

"  Your  majesty  has  seen  what  detriment  my  cha- 
racter has,  for  a  time,  sustained,  by  the  false  an.d 
malicious  statement  of  lady  Douglas,  and  by  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses  who  were  examined  in 
support  of  her  statement.  Your  majesty  has  seen 
how  many  enemies  I  have,  and  how  little  their  ma- 
lice has  been  restrained  by  any  regard  to  truth  in 
the  pursuit  of  my  ruin.  Few,  as  it  may  be  hoped, 
may  be  the  instances  of  such  determined  and  un- 
provoked malignity,  yet  I  cannot  flatter  myself,  that 
the  world  does  not  produce  other  persons,  who  may 
be  swayed  by  similar  motives  to  similar  wickedness. 
Whether  the  statement  to  be  prepared  by  the  prince 
of  Wales,  is  to  be  confined  to  the  old  charges,  or 
is  intended  to  bring  forward  new  circumstances,  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  if  any  fresh  attempts  of  the  same 
nature  shall  be  made  by  my  accusers,  instructed,  as 

they  will  have  been,  by  their  miscarriage  in  this  in- 
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stance,  I  can  hardly  hope  that  they  will  not  renew 
their  charge  with  an  improved  artifice,  more  skil- 
fully directed,  and  with  a  malice  inflamed  rather 
than  abated,  by  their  previous  disappointment.  I 
therefore  can  only  appeal  to  your  majesty's  justice, 
in  which  I  confidently  trust,  that  whether  these 
charges  are  to  be  renewed  against  me  either  on  the 
old  or  on  fresh  evidence:  or  whether  new  accusa- 
tions, as  well  as  new  witnesses,  are  to  be  brought 
forward,  your  majesty,  after  the  experience  of  these 
proceedings,  will  not  suffer  your  royal  mind  to  be 
prejudiced  by  ex  parte  secret  examinations,  nor  my 
character  to  be  whispered  away  by  insinuations  or 
suggestions  which  I  have  no  opportunity  of  meeting. 
If  any  charge,  which  the  law  will  recognize,  should 
be  brought  against  me  in  an  open  and  legal  manner, 
I  should  have  no  right  to  complain,  nor  any  appre- 
hension to  meet  it.  But  till  I  may  have  a  full  op- 
portunity of  so  meeting  it,  I  trust  your  majesty 
will  not  suffer  k  to  excite  even  a  suspicion  to  my 
prejudice.  I  must  claim  the  benefit  of  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  till  I  am  proved  to  be  guilty, 
for,  without  that  presumption,  against  the  effects 
of  secret  insinuations  and  ex  parte  examinations, 
the  purest  innocence  can  make  no  defence,  and 
can  have  no  security. 

"  Surrounded,  as  it  is  now  proved  that  I  have 
been,  for  years,  by  domestic  spies,  your  majesty 
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must,  I  trust,  feel  convinced,  that  if  I  bad  been 
guilty,  there  could  not  have  been  wanting  evidence 
to  have  proved  my  guilt.  And  that  these  spies 
have  been  obliged  to  have  resort  to  their  own  in- 
vention, for  the  support  of  the  charge,  is  the  strong- 
est demonstration  that  the  truth,  undisguised,  and 
correctly  represented,  could  furnish  them  with  no 
handle  against  me.  And  when  I  consider  the  na- 
ture and  malignity  of  that  conspiracy,  which  I  feel 
confident  I  have  completely  detected  and  exposed, 
I  cannot  but  think  of  that  detection  with  the  live- 
liest gratitude,  as  the  special  blessing  of  providence, 
who,  by  confounding  the  machinations  of  my 
enemies,  has  enabled  me  to  find,  in  the  very  excess 
and  extravagance  of  their  malice,  in  the  very 
weapons  which  they  fabricated  and  sharpened  for 
my  destruction,  the  sufficient  guard  to  my  inno- 
cence, and  the  effectual  means  of  my  justification 
and  defence. 

"  I  trust,  therefore,  sire,  that  I  may  now  close 
this  long  letter,  in  confidence  that  many  days  will 
not  elapse  before  I  shall  receive  from  your  majesty 
that  assurance  that  my  just  requests  may  be  so 
completely  granted,  as  may  render  it  possible 
for  me  (which  nothing  else  can)  to  avoid  the 
painful  disclosure  to  the  world  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  that  injustice,  and  of  those  unmerited 
sufferings,  which  these  proceedings,  in  the  man- 
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ner  in    which  they   have   been   conducted,   have 
brought  upon  me. 

"  I  remain, 
"  Sire, 

"  With  every  sentiment  of  gratitude, 
"  Your  majesty's  most  dutiful, 

and  submissive  daughter-in-law, 
subject  and  servant, 

Montague  House,  February  16th,  1807.  "  C.  P.** 

"  As  these  observations  apply  not  only  to  the 
official  communication,  through  the  lord  chancellor, 
of  the  28th  ult. ;  but  also  to  the  private  letter  of 
your  majesty,  of  the  12th  instant,  I  have  though  it 
most  respectful  to  your  majesty  and  your  majesty's 
servants,  to  send  this  letter  in  duplicate,  one  part 
through  colonel  Taylor,  and  the  other  through  the 
lord  chancellor,  to  your  majesty. 

"  C.  P." 

"  To  the  King." 

Having  waited  in  vain  three  weeks  for  an  answer, 
her  royal  highness  wrote  as  follows : 
"  SIRE, 

"  When  I  last  troubled  your  majesty  upon  -n^ 
unfortunate  business,  I  had  raised  my  mind  to  hope, 
that  I  should  have  the  happiness  of  hearing  from 
your  majesty,  and  receiving  your  gracious  com- 
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mands  to  pay  my  duty  in  your  royal  presence  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  last  week.  And  when 
that  hope  was  disappointed,  (eagerly  clinging  to 
any  idea,  which  offered  me  a  prospect  of  being 
saved  from  the  necessity  of  having  recourse,  for 
the  vindication  of  my  character,  to  the  publication 
of  the  proceedings  upon  the  inquiry  into  my  con- 
duct,) I  thought  it  just  possible,  that  the  reason 
for  my  not  having  received  your  majesty's  com- 
mands to  that  effect,  might  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  circumstance  of  your  majesty's  staying  at 
Windsor  through  the  whole  of  the  week.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  wait  a  few  days  longer,  before  I 
took  a  step,  which,  when  once  taken,  could  not  be 
recalled.  Having,  however,  now  assured  myself, 
that  your  majesty  was  in  town  yesterday, — as  I 
have  received  no  command  to  wait  upon  your  ma- 
jesty, and  no  intimation  of  your  pleasure — I  am 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  all  hope  that 
your  majesty  will  comply  with  my  humble,  my 
earnest,  and  anxious  requests. 

"  Your  majesty,  therefore,  will  not  be  surprised 
to  find,  that  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
alluded  to,  will  not  be  withheld  beyond  ^Monday 
next. 

"  As  to  any  consequences  which  may  arise  from 
such  publication,  unpleasant  or  hurtful  to  my  own 
feelings  and  interests,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  properly 
responsible ;  and,  in  any  event,  have  no  one  to  com- 
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plain  of  btit  myself,  and  those  with  whose  advice  I 
have  acted ;  and  whatever  those  consequences  may 
be,  I  am  fully  and  unalterably  convinced,  that  they 
must  be  incalculably  less  than  those  which  I  should 
be  exposed  to  from  my  silence :  but  as  to  any  other 
consequences,  unpleasant  or  hurtful  to  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  others,  or  of  the  public,  my  con- 
science will  certainly  acquit  me  of  them ; — I  am 
confident  that  I  have  not  acted  impatiently  or  pre- 
cipitately. To  avoid  coming  to  this  painful  extre- 
mity, I  have  taken  every  step  in  my  power,  except 
that  which  would  be  abandoning  my  character  to 
utter  infamy,  and  my  station  and  life  to  no  uncer- 
tain danger,  and  possibly  to  no  very  distant  de- 
struction. 

"  With  every  prayer,  for  the  lengthened  continu- 
ance of  your  majesty's  health  and  happiness ;  for 
every  possible  blessing  which  a  gracious  God  can 
bestow  upon  the  beloved  monarch  of  a  loyal  people; 
and  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  your  dominions 
under  your  majesty's  propitious  reign, 
"I  remain, 

u  Your  majesty's 
"  Most  dutiful,  loyal,  and  affectionate, 

but  most  unhappy,  and  most  injured 
daughter-in-law,  subject,  and  servant, 

Montague-house,  March  5,  1807.  UC.  P." 

"  To  the  King:1 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Suppression  of  the  Publication  called  "  The  Book? 
— Restoration  df  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  her 
situation  at  Court. — Conduct  of  Mr.  Perceval. 
— Visited  by  his  Majesty  at  Ulackheath* — Ar- 
rival of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick.-— Anecdote  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  when  15  years  of  age. — 
Mental  derangement  of  the  King. — The  Prince  of 
Wales  made  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom  under 
restrictions. — Absence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
from  Court  and  Entertainments  in  honour  of  the 
Jubilee. — Generosity  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
in  limiting  the  provision  made  for  her. — Murder 
of  Mr.  Perceval — The  Princess  of  Wales  denied 
admittance  to  her  Daughter  at  Augusta  Lodge-. 
— Her  consequent  determination. — Her  Letter  to 
the  Prince  Regent. — Report  of  the  honourable 
the  Privy  Council 

THE  publication,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
"  The  Book,"  signified  in  her  royal  highness's  threat 
of  "  An  Appeal  to  the  public,"  if  not  speedily  re- 
ceived at  court,  and  allowed  some  suitable  establish- 
ment in  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  did  not  appear; 
for  in  fifteen  days  from  that  time,  and  a  few  months 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Perceval  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  publication  being 
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thus  for  a  time  effectually  checked,  the  whig  mini- 
stry, including  the  friends  of  the  prince,  went  out 
of  office  and  there  was  no  longer  any  obstacle  to 
the  receiving  of  the  princess  at  court.  The  details 
respecting  "The  Delicate  Investigation,"  which 
constituted  "  The  Book,"  were,  although  ready  for 
publication,  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  public 
eye.  Three  copies  only,  it  is  supposed,  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  suppress 
them,  and  for  these  the  most  extravagant  prices 
were  offered.  Intense  curiosity  was  excited  only 
to  be  disappointed,  and  the  country  at  large  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  the  princess,  and  which,  in  the 
absence  of  truth,  were  distorted  in  the  most  shame- 
ful manner. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Perceval,  up 
to  this  time,  acted  in  the  most  honorable  manner 
toward  his  illustrious  client, — he  had  cleared  her  of 
every  imputation — he  had  restored  her  to  the  court 
—he  had  replaced  her  in  a  palace,  (for  she  obtained 
apartments  in  Kensington  palace,)  and  had  done 
all  that  her  most  sanguine  wishes  could  have  anti- 
cipated. 

Her  royal  highness  was  now  visited  by  his  ma- 
jesty at  Blackheath,  who  often  passed  a  whole  day 
with  his  royal  daughter-in-law  and  his  beloved 
grand-child.  Some  severe  misunderstandings  oc- 
eurred  between  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
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on  account  of  these  visits,  but  as  no  circumstance 
had  taken  place  to  warrant  his  majesty  in  with- 
drawing his  countenance  from  her  royal  highness, 
all  remonstrances  on  the  subject  were  in  vain.  In- 
deed it  was  evident  that  the  separation  of  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Wales  was  occasioned  by  some 
private  dislike  or  other  personal  motive,  and  not 
by  the  commission  of  any  criminal  act  which  could 
be  imputed  to  the  princess  of  Wales. 

In  1807,  the  duchess  of  Brunswick,  her  royal 
highness's  mother,  arrived  in  England,  and  was 
met  by  his  majesty  at  the  house  of  the  princess  of 
Wales.  The  meeting  was  exceedingly  affecting ; 
but  the  king  abstained  from  domestic  subjects,  and 
endeavoured  to  amuse  his  sister  with  the  rapid  pro- 
gress which  her  grand-daughter,  the  princess  Char- 
lotte, had  made  in  literature  and  music. 

We  must  naturally  suppose  that  the  duchess  of 
Brunswick  was  very  unhappy  on  the  account  of 
the  separation  of  the  royal  pair ;  and  particularly 
more  so  in  consequence  of  the  unjust  calumnies 
which  had  been  artfully  and  maliciously  propagated 
against  her  daughter's  character.  The  duchess,  of 
course,  dwelt,  in  conversation,  upon  the  attention 
which  had  been  paid  to  her  education,  and  by  these  , 
means  the  following  anecdote  obtained  publicity. 

When  the  princess  had  attained   her  fifteenth 
year,  an  Irish  gentleman,  of  prepossessing  manners 

and  elegant  appearance,  arrived  at  her  father's  court* 

.  3L 
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The  first  acquaintance  between  the  duke  of  Brunt- 
wick  and  this  gentleman  was  formed  -after  a  hard 
fought  battle  on  the  French  frontier,  in  which  the 
allies  had  been  victorious.  The  personal  intrepidity 
of  the  young  officer  was  conspicuous,  and  was  ob- 
served by  the  duke  himself,  who  praised  his  con- 
duct on  the  field  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier, 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  appointed 
him  one  of  his  own  aides-de-camp.  An  attach- 
ment is  said  to  have  sprung  up  between  this  gentle- 
man and  the  young  princess,  which  excited  the 
displeasure  of  her  father.  After  the  lapse  of  several 
years,  and  the  eve  of  the  princess  being  brought  to 
England  to  be  married  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  a 
wild  and  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  the  gentle- 
man in  question,  aided  by  an  Irish  nobleman.  This 
was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  her  father :  and 
the  princess  was  rescued  from  the  danger  by  which 
she  was  threatened,  and  safely  conveyed  to  the 
English  shores.  The  authors  of  the  intended  out- 
rage were  for  some  time  confined  in  prison,  but 
eventually  escaped.  The  one  was  subsequently 
reported ^to  have  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Hohen 
Linden,  and  the  other  fell  a  victim  to  certain 
visionary  schemes  into  which  he  had  entered  with 
regard  to  his  own  country. 

His  majesty's  health,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  very 
delicate  state,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  his  be- 
loved daughter,  princess  Amelia,  his  malady  r«- 


turned.  A  sudden  meeting  of  parliament  conse- 
quently took  "place,  and  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
made  regent  of  the  united  kingdom,  under  certain 
restrictions. 

Though  the  princess  of  Wales  had  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  king  before  his  mental  derangement, 
her  royal  highness  was  never  on  the  same  footing 
at  court :  she  was  also  absent  from  the  occasional 
entertainments,  and  particularly  the  fetes  given  in 
honour  of  the  jubilee,  October  25, 1809,  which  was 
celebrated  in  consequence  of  his  majesty's  reign  of 
half  a  century.  When  the  regency  came  to  be 
established  in  the  person  of  the  prince — when  the 
husband  came  to  be  exalted  to  the  rank,  the  splen- 
dour and  power  of  a  king,  the  princess  was  still 
left  in  her  former  comparatively  obscure  and  penu- 
rious state.  Mr.  Perceval's  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion excited  a  considerable  degree  of  animadversion. 
He  had  relieved  the  princess  from  the  consequences 
of  a  foul  calumny,  and  he  publicly  declared  in  his 
place  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  he  knew  of 
nothing  against  the  character  of  the  consort  of  the 
prince  regent ;  yet  her  husband  being  now  exalted, 
her  non-exaltation  operated  with  regard  to  her 
character,  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  her  exclusion 
from  court  had  formerly  operated. 

The  generosity  with  which  the  princess  of  Wales 
refused  to  accept  the  allowance  of  £50,000  per 
annum,  proposed  to  be  granted  to  her  by  his  ma- 
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jesty's  ministers  under  the  regency,  added  consider- 
ably to  her  popularity:  she  limited  the  sum  pro- 
posed to  £35,000,  which  provision  she  has  since  en- 
joyed. 

On  the  llth  of  May,  1811,  the  right  honorable 
Mr.  Perceval  (who  had  been  her  royal  highness's 
able  advocate,)  was  shot  in  the  lobby  of  the  house 
of  commons,  for  which  the  assassin,  John  Belling- 
ham,  was  tried,  convicted  and  executed. 

Her  royal  highness  was  again  exposed  to  the 
malevolent  shafts  of  time-serving  malice  ;  biit  still 
she  reserved  a  dignified  silence,  and  would  probably 
have  remained  in  retirement  were  not  her  ma- 
ternal feelings  deeply  wounded  by  the  encreasing 
restraints  imposed  upon  her  intercourse  with  her 
daughter.  On  the  4th  of  October  1812,  she  vis- 
ited Windsor  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  princess 
Charlotte.  Her  royal  highness  drove  to  Augusta 
Lodge,  where  she  supposed  her  daughter  was ; 
and  on  being  denied  admittance  to  her  she  reqii£st- 
ed  ?n  audience  of  the  queen,  which  izri  mediately 
took  place,  but  the  result  was  by  no  means  satis- 
factory to  her  royal  highness,  who  expressed  her 
determination  to  bring  the  matter  of  her  situa- 
tion to  an  immediate  question  by  an  application 
to  parliament.  Her  indignation  now  burst  forth, 
and  she  addressed  the  following  energetic  letter  to 
the  prince  regent: 
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*  SlR,  Montague-house,  Jan.  1 

a  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  presume  to 
obtrude  myself  upon  your  royal  highness,  and  to 
solicit  your  attention  to  matters  which  may,  at 
first,  appear  rather  of  a  personal  than  a  public  na- 
ture. If  I  qould  think  them  so — if  they  related 
merely  to  myself— I  should  abstain  from  a  proceed- 
ing which  might  give  uneasiness,  or  interrupt  the 
more  weighty  occupations  of  your  royal  highnesses 
time.  I  should  continue,  in  silence  and  retirement,  to 
lead  the  life  which  has  been  prescribed  to  me,  and 
console  myself  for  the  loss  of  that  society,  and  those 
domestic,  comforts  to  which  I  have  so  long  been  a 
stranger,  by  the  reflection  that  it  has  been  deemed 
proper  I  should  be  afflicted  without  any  fault  of 
my  own — and  that  your  royal  highness  knows  it. 

"  But,  sir,  there  are  considerations  of  a  higher 
nature  than  any  regard  to  my  own  happiness, 
which  render  this  address  a  duty  both  to  myself 
and  my  daughter.  May  I  venture  to  say-i-^a  duty 
also  to  my  husband,  and  the  people  committed  to 
his  care?  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  a  guiltless 
woman  cannot  with  safety  carry  her  forbearance. 
If  her  honour  is  invaded,  the  defence  of  her  repu- 
tation is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice;  and  it  sig- 
nifies not  whether  the  attack  be  made  openly, 
manfully,  and  directly — or  by  secret  insinuation, 
and  by  holding  such  conduct  towards  her  as  cour 
tenances  all  the  suspicions  that  malice  can  suggest 
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If  these  ought  to  be  the  feelings  of  every  woman 
in  England  who  is  conscious  that  she  deserves  no 
reproach,  your  royal  highness  has  too  sound  a 
judgment,  and  too  nice  a  sense  of  honour,  not  to 
perceive  how  much  more  justly  they  belong  to  the 
mother  of  your  daughter — the  mother  of  her  who 
is  destined,  I  trust  at  a  very  distant  period,  to  reign 
over  the  British  empire. 

u  It  may  be  known  to  your  royal  highness,  that 
during  the  continuance  of  the  restrictions  upon  your 
royal  authority,  I  purposely  refrain  from  making 
any  representations  which  might  then  augment 
the  painful  difficulties  of  your  exalted  station.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  restrictions  I  still  was  inclined 
to  delay  taking  this  step,  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
owe  the  redress  I  sought  to  your  gracious  and  un- 
solicited condescension.  I  have  waited,  in  the  fond 
indulgence  of  this  expectation,  until,  to  my  inex- 
pressible mortification,  I  find  that  my  unwillingness 
to  complain  has  only  produced  fresh  grounds  of 
complaint ;  and  I  am  at  length  compelled,  either 
to  abandon  all  regard  for  the  two  dearest  objects 
which  I  possess  on  earth,  mine  own  honour,  and 
my  beloved  child,  or  to  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of 
your  royal  highness,  the  natural  protector  of  both. 

"  I  presume,  sir,  to  represent  to  your  royal  high- 
ness, that  the  separation,  which  every  succeeding 
month  is  making  wider,  of  the  mother  and  the 
daughter,  is  equally  injurious  to  my  character  and 


to  her  education.  I  say  nothing  of  the  deep 
wounds  which  so  cruel  an  arrangement  inflicts 
upon  my  feelings,  although  I  would  fain  hope  that 
few  persons  will  be  found  of  a  disposition  to  think 
lightly  of  these.  To  see  myself  cut  off  from  one 
of  the  very  few  domestic  enjoyments  left  me—- 
certainly the  only  one  upon  which  I  set  any  value, 
the  society  of  my  child — involves  me  in  such 
misery,  as  I  well  know  your  royal  highness  could 
never  inflict[upon  me  if  you  were  aware  of  its  bitter- 
ness. Our  intercouse  has  been  gradually  diminish- 
ed. A  single  interview  weekly  seemed  sufficiently 
hard  allowance  for  a  mother's  affections.  That, 
however,  was  reduced  to  our  meeting  once  a  fort- 
night ;  and  I  now  learn  that  even  this  most  rigor- 
ous interdiction  is  to  be  still  more  rigidly  enforced. 
"  But  while  I  do  not  venture  to  intrude  my  feel- 
ings as  a  mother  upon  your  royal  highness's  notice, 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  the  eyes  of  an 
observing  and  jealous  world,  this  separation  of  a 
daughter  from  her  mother  will  only  admit  of  one 
construction — a  construction  fatal  to  the  mother's 
reputation.  Your  royal  highness  will  also  pardon 
me  for  adding,  that  there  is  no  less  inconsistency 
than  injustice  in  this  treatment.  He  who  dares 
advise  your  royal  highness  to  overlook  the  evidence 
of  my  innocence,  and  disregard  the  sentence  of 
complete  acquittal  which  it  produced — or  is  wicked 
and  false  enough  still  to  whisper  suspicions  in  your 
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ear,  betrays  his  duty  to  you,  sir,  to  your  daughter, 
and  to  your  people,  if  he  counsels  you  to  permit  a 
day  to  pass  without  a  further  investigation  of  my 
conduct.  I  know  that  no  such  calumniator  will 
venture  to  recommend  a  measure  which  must 
speedily  end  in  his  utter  confusion.  Then  let  me 
implore  you  to  reflect  on  the  situation  in  which  I 
am  placed  ;  without  -the  .shadow  of  a  charge  against 
me — without  ;even  ^n  accuser — after  an  inquiry 
that  led  to  my  ample  vindication— yet  treated  as  if 
I  were  still  more  culpable  than  the  perjuries  of  my 
suborned  traducers  represented  me,  and  held  up  to 
the  world  as  a  mother  who  may  not  enjoy  the 
society  of  her  only  qhild. 

"  The  feelings,  sir,  which  are  natural  to  my  un- 
exampled situation,  might  justify  me  in  the  graci- 
ous judgment  of  your  royal  highness,  had  I  no 
other  motives  for  addressing  you  but  such  as  relate 
to  myself.  But  I  will  not  disguise  from  your 
royal  highness  what  I  cannot  for  a  moment  conceal 
from  myself,  that  the  serious,  and  it  soon  may  be, 
the  irreparable  injury  which  my  daughter  sustains 
from  the  plan  at  present  pursued,  has  done  more  in 
overcoming  my  reluctance  to  intrude  upon  your 
royal  highness,  than  any  sufferings  of  my  own 
could  accomplish ;  and  if  for  her  sake  1  presume  to 
call  away  your  royal  highness's  attention  from  the 
other  cares  of  your  exalted  station,  I  feel  confident 
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I  am  not  claiming  it  for  a  matter  of  inferior  im- 
portance either  to  yourself  or  your  people. 

"  The  powers  with  which  the  constitution  of 
these  realms  vests  your  royal  highness  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  royal  family,  I  know,  because  I  am 
so  advised,  are  ample  and  unquestionable.  My 
appeal,  sir,  is  made  to  your  excellent  sense  and  li- 
berality of  mind  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers ; 
and  I  willingly  hope  that  your  own  parental  feel- 
ings will  lead  you  to  excuse  the  anxiety  of  mine 
for  impelling  me  to  represent  the  unhappy  conse- 
quences which  the  present  system  must  entail  upon 
our  beloved  child. 

"  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  any  one  can  have  at- 
tempted to  persuade  your  royal  highness,  that  her 
character  will  not  be  injured  by  perpetual  violence 
offered  to  her  strongest  affections — the  studied  care 
taken  to  estrange  her  from  my  society,  and  even 
to  interrupt  all  communication  between  us  ?  That 
her  love  for  me,  with  whom,  by  his  majesty's  wise 
and  gracious  arrangements,  she  passed  the  years  of 
her  infancy  and  childhood,  never  can  be  extinguish- 
ed, I  well  know,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  forms  the 
greatest  blessing  of  my  existence. 

"  But  let  me  implore  your  royal  highness  to  re- 
flect how  inevitably  all  attempts  to  abate  this  at- 
tachment, by  forcibly  separating  us,  if  they  succeed, 
must  injure  my  child's  principles — if  they  fail,  must 

destroy  her  happiness. 
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plan  of  excluding  my  daughter  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  world,  appears  to  my  humble 
judgment  peculiarly  unfortunate.     She  who  is  de- 
stined to  be  the  sovereign  of  this  great  country, 
enjoys  none  of  those  advantages  of  society  which 
are  deemed  necessary  for  imparting  a  knowledge  of 
mankind  to  persons  who  have  infinitely  less  occa- 
sion to  learn  that  important  lesson  ;  and  it  may  so 
happen  by  a  chance  which  1  trust  is  very  remote, 
that  she  should  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  the  crown,  with  an  experience  of  the  world  more 
confined  than  that  of  the  most  private  individual. 
To  the  extraordinary  talents  with  which  she  is  bless- 
ed, and  which  accompany  a  disposition  as  singularly 
amiable,   -frank,    and   decided,    I   willingly  trust 
much  ;  but  beyond  a  certain  point  the  greatest  na- 
tural endowments  cannot  struggle  against  the  dis- 
advantages of  circumstances  and  situation.     It  is 
my  earnest  prayer  for  her  own  sake,  as  well  as  her 
country's,  that  your  royal  highness  may  be  induced 
to  pause  before  this  point  be  reached. 

"  Those  who  have  advised  you,  Sir,  to  delay  so 
long  the  period  of  my  daughter's  commencing  her 
intercourse  with  the  world,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
make  Windsor  her  residence,  appear  not  to  have 
regarded  the  interruptions  to  her  education  which 
this  arrangement  occasions ;  both  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  the  attendance  of  proper  teachers 


and  the  time  unavoidably  consumed  in  the  frequent 
journies  to  town,  which  she  must  make,  unless  she 
is  to  be  secluded  from  all  intercourse,,  even  with 
your  royal  highness  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily. To  the  same  unfortunate  counsels  I  ascribe 
a  circumstance  in  every  way  so  distressing  both  to 
my  parental  and  religious  feelings,  that  my  daughter 
has  never  yet  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  confirmation, 
although  above  a  year  older  than  the  age  at  which 
all  the  other  branches  of  the  royal  family  have  par 
taken  of  that  solemnity.  May  I  earnestly  conjure 
you,  Sir,  to  hear  my  intreaties  upon  this  serious 
matter,  even  if  you  should  listen  to  other  advisers 
on  things  of  less  near  concernment  to  the  welfare 
of  our  child  ? 

"  The  pain  with  which  I  have  at  length  formed 
the  resolution  of  addressing  myself  tojxmr  royal 
highness  is  such  as  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  ex- 
press. If  I  could  adequately  describe  it,  you  might 
be  enabled,  Sir,  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  mo- 
tives which  have  made  me  submit  to  ifc  They  are 
the  most  powerful  feelings  of  affection,  and  the 
deepest  impressions  of  duty  towards  your  royal 
highness,  my  beloved  child,  and  the  country,  which 
I  devotedly  hope  she  may  be  preserved  to  govern, 
and  to  shew  by  a  new  example  the  liberal  affection 
of  a  free  and  generous  people  to  a  virtuous  and  con- 
stitutional monarch. 
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"  I  am,  Sir,  with   profound  respect,  and  an  at- 
tachment which  nothing  can  alter, 
"  Your  royal  highness's 

"  Most  devoted  and  most  affectionate 

"  Consort,  cousin,  and  subject, 
(Signed)  "  CAROLINE  LOUISA." 

A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  honorable  the  privy 
council  having  been  laid  before  the  prince  regent, 
was  transmitted  to  her  royal  highness,  by  viscount 
Sidmouth,  on  the  evening  of* the  day  on  which  the 
above  letter  was  sent,  and  lord  Harrowby  replied, 
without  delay,  to  his  royal  highness. 

The  following  was  the  report :  "  To  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  the  members  of  his  ma- 
jesty's most  honorable  privy  council ;  viz. — His 
grace  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  &c.  &e.  having 
been  summoned  by  command  of  your  royal  high- 
ness, on  the  19th  of  February,  to  meet  at  the  office 
of  viscount  Sidmouth,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department,  a  communication  was  made  by 
his  lordship  to  the  lords  then  present,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"  MY  LORDS, 

"  I  have  it  in  command  from  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent,  to  acquaint  your  lordships,  that 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  princess  of  Wales  to  the 
prince  regent,  having  appeared  in  a  public  paper, 
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which  letter  refers  to  the  proceedings  that  took 
place  in  an  inquiry  instituted  by  command  of  his 
majesty,  in  the  year  1806,  and  contains,  among 
other  matters,  certain  animadversions  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  prince  regent  has  exercised  his 
undoubted  right  of  regulating  the  conduct  and  edu- 
cation of  his  daughter  the  princess  Charlotte  ;  and 
his  royal  highness  having  taken  into  his  considera- 
tion the  said  letter  so  published,  and  adverting  to 
the  directions  heretofore  given  by  his  majesty,  that 
the  documents  relating  to  the  said  inquiry  should 
be  sealed  up,  and  deposited  in  the  office  of  his  ma- 
jesty's principal  secretary  of  state,  in  order  that  his 
majesty's  government  should  possess  the  means  of 
resorting  to  them  if  necessary,  his  royal  highness  has 
been  pleased  to  direct,  that  the  said  letter  of  the 
princess  of  Wales,  and  the  whole  of  the  said  docu- 
ments, together  with  the  copies  of  other  letters  and 
papers,  of  which  a  schedule  is  annexed,  should  be 
referred  to  your  lordships,  being  members  of  his 
majesty's  most  honorable  privy  council,  for  your 
consideration  ;  and  that  you  should  report  to  his 
royal  highness  your  opinion,  whether,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  be  fit  and  proper 
that  the  intercourse  between  the  princess  of  Wales 
and  her  daughter,  the  princess  Charlotte,  should 
continue  to  be  subject  to  regulations  and  restric- 
tions." 
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**  Their  lordships  adjourned  their  meetings  to 
Tuesday,  the  23d  of  February  ;  and  the  interme- 
diate days  having  been  employed  in  perusing  the 
documents  referred  to  them,  by  command  of  your 
royal  highness,  they  proceeded,  on  that  and  the 
following  day  to  the  further  consideration  of  the 
said  documents,  and  have  agreed  to  report  to  your 
royal  highness  as  follows  :— 

"  In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  your  royal 
highness,  we  have  taken  into  our  most  serious  con- 
sideration the  letter  from  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales  to  your  royal  highness,  which  has 
appeared  in  the  public  papers,  and  has  been  referred 
to  us  by  your  royal  highness,  in  which  letter  the 
princess  of  Wales,  amongst  other  matters,  com- 
plains that  the  intercourse  between  her  royal  high- 
ness, and  her  royal  highness  the  princess  Charlotte, 
has  been  subjected  to  certain  restrictions. 

"  We  have  also  taken  into  our  most  serious  con- 
sideration, together  with  the  other  papers  referred 
to  us  by  your  royal  highriess,  all  the  documents  re-  , 
lative  to  the  inquiry  instituted  in  1806,  by  com- 
mand of  his  majesty,  into  the  truth  of  certain  repre- 
sentations, respecting  the  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  which  appear  to 
have  been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  your  royal 
highness,  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  lord 
Th  urlow,  and  upon  grounds  of  public  duty,  by  whom 
they  were  transmitted  to  his  majesty's  considera- 
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tion ;  and  your  royal  highness  having  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  command  us  to  report  our  opi- 
nions to  your  royal  highness,  whether,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  be  fit  and  proper 
that  the  intercourse  between  the  princess  of  Wales 
and  her  daughter,  the  princess  Charlotte,  should 
continue  to  be  subject  to  regulation  and  restraint. 

"  We  beg  leave  humbly  to  report  to  your  royal 
highness,  that  after  a  full  examination  of  all  the  do- 
cuments before  us,  we  are  of  opinion,  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  is  highly  fit  and 
proper,  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  Charlotte,  in  which  arc 
equally  involved  the  happiness  of  your  royal  high- 
ness in  your  parental  and  royal  character,  and  the 
most  important  interests  of  the  state,  that  the  in- 
tercourse between  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
of  Wales,  and  her  royal  highness  the  princess  Char- 
lotte, should  continue  to  be  subject  to  regulation 
and  restraint. 

"  We  humbly  trust,  that  we  may  be  permitted 
without  being  thought  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
duty  imposed  on  us,  respectfully  to  express  the  just 
sense  we  entertain  of  the  motives  by  which  your 
royal  highness  has  been  actuated  in  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  confirmation  of  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  Charlotte,  as  it  appears,  by  a  statement 
under  the  hand  of  her  majesty  the  queen,  that  your 
royal  highness  has  conformed  in  this  respect  to  the 
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declared  will  of  his  majesty  ;  who  had  been  pleased 
to  direct,  that  such  ceremony  should  not  take  place 
till  her  royal  highness  should  have  completed  her 
eighteenth  year. 

"  We  also  humbly  trust,  that  we  may  be  further 
permitted  to  notice  some  expressions  in  the  letter 
of  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  which 
may  possibly  be  construed  as  implying  a  charge  of 
too  serious  a  nature  to  be  passed  over  without  ob- 
servation. We  refer  to  the  words — 'suborned 
traducers.'  As  this  expression,  from  the  manner  it 
is  introduced,  may,  perhaps*  be  liable  to  miscon- 
struction (however  impossible  it  may  be  to  suppose 
that  it  can  have  been  so  intended)  to  have  reference 
to  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  your  royal  highness, 
we  feel  it  our  bounden  duty  not  to  omit  this  op- 
portunity of  declaring,  that  the  documents  laid  be- 
fore us  afford  the  most  ample  proof,  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation  for  such  an  aspersion. 
(Signed) 

C.  CANTUAR.  SIDMOUTH, 

ELDON,  J.  LONDON, 

E.  EBOR.  ELLENBOROUGH, 

W.  ARMAGH,  CHAS.  ABBOTT, 

HARROWBY,  P.  C.  N.  VANSITTART, 
WESTMORLAND,  C.  P.  S.  C.  BATHURST, 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  W.  GRANT, 

BATHURST  A.  MACDONALD, 

LIVERPOOL,  W.  SCOTT, 

MULGRAVE,  J.  NICHOL. 
MELVILLE, 

A  true  copy,          SIDMOUTH. 
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The* Princess  of  Wales' s  Letter  to  the  House  of 

&  «y  «,/ 

Commons—  Proceedings  thereon — Mr.  Cochrane 
•  John  stone's  motion — The  Innocence  of  her  Royal^ 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  completely  es- 
tablished— Remarks  on  the  •  disgusting  State- 
inents  of  certain  Paper s,  the  Herald  and  Post — 
Petition  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas — In- 
teresting debate — Notice  of  a  motion  relative  to 
Sir  John  Douglas's  Petition — Mrs.  Lisle's  Evi- 
dence— Mr.  Whitbread's  Letter  to  Mrs.  Lisle, 
and  the  Answer — The  House's  approval  of  Mr. 
Whitbread's  Conduct— Mr.  C.  Johnstone's  mo- 
tion respecting  Sir  John  Douglas's  Petition— 
Mr.  Whitbread's  Observations  on  a  Letter  sign- 
ed "  Moira" — Correspondence  between  Lord 
Moira  and  Mr.  Whitbread. 

IMMEDIATELY  upon  the  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  March  2,  1813,  the  Speaker 
rose,  and  stated,  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  in- 
form the  house,  that  he  had  received  yesterday, 
while  seated  in  the  chair  of  that  house,  a  letter, 
purporting  to  come  from  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales,  and  which  it  was  expressed  to 
be  her  wish  should  be  communicated  to  the  house. 

The  letter,  however,  being  without  date,  and  Jiav- 
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ing  been  delivered  to  one  of  the  messengers  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  the  Speaker  did  not  think  that  it 
came  to  his  hands  in  such  an  authenticated  form  as 
warranted  him  in  laying  it  before  the  house.  This 
day  he  had  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  ascertain 
whether  the  letter  was  authentic  or  not,  and  from 
those  inquiries,  and  from  a  letter  which  he  had  this 
day  received  from  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
of  Wales,  acknowledging  that  the  letter  of  yester- 
day came  from  her,  and  enclosing  a  duplicate  of  it, 
he  had  now  no  longer  any  reason  to  doubt  the  let- 
ter^ being  authentic.  With  the  permission  of  the 
house,  therefore,  he  should  new,  if  it  was  their 
pleasure,  read  the  letter  he  had  received  this  day, 
with  the  duplicate  of  the  letter  of  yesterday  en- 
closed in  it. — (Hear,  hear,  hear, ) 

;  -tv£«;i  H*iii&3: '  iv  •  j-v^0  k^^S^S^ /t\£  ; 

The  letter  of  this  day,  and  its  enclosure,  wer* 
then  read  and  were  as  follow : 

"  Montague  House,  March  2,  1813. 

"  The  princess  of  Wales,  by  her  own  desire,  as 
well  as  by  the  advice  of  her  counsel,  did  yesterday 
transmit  to  Mr.  Speaker  a  letter,  which  she  was 
anxious  should  be  read  without  delay  to  the  house 
of  commons,  and  the  princess  requests  that  the  aaid 
letter  may  be  read  this  very  day  to  the  house  of 
commons.  The  princess  encloses  Mr.  Speaker  a 
duplicate  of  the  letter  alluded  to." 
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The  speaker  then  read  the  duplicate  : — 

"  Montague  House,  March  },  ISIS, 

"  The  princess  of  Wales  informs  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  she  has  received  from  lord  viscount  Sidmouth 
a  copy  of  a  report  made  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  by  a  certain  number  of  the  members 
of  the  privy  council,  to  whom  it  appears,  his  royal 
highness  had  been  advised  to  refer  the  consideration 
of  the  documents,  and  other  evidence  respecting 
her  character  and  conduct 

"  The  report  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  her  royal 
highness  is  well  persuaded  that  no  person  can  read 
it  without  considering  that  it  conveys  most  unjust 
aspersions  against  her,  and  although  their  eagerness 
renders  it  impossible  to  discover  precisely  what  is 
meant,  or  even  what  she  has  been  charged  with ; 
yet,  as  the  princess  of  Wales  is  conscious  of  no  of- 
fence whatever,  she  thinks  it  due  to  herself,  and  to 
the  illustrious  house  with  which  she  is  connected 
by  blood  and  marriage,  and  to  the  people,  among 
whom  she  holds  so  distinguished  a  rank,  not  to  ac- 
quiesce for  a  moment  in  any  imputation  affecting 
her  honour. 

-  '*  The  princess  of  Wales  has  not  been  permitted 
to  know  upon  what  evidence  the  members  of  the 
privy  council  proceeded,  still  less  to  be  heard  in  her 
own  defence.  She  knew  only  by  common  rumour 
of  the  inquiries  which  had  been  carried  on  until 
the  result  was  communicated  to  her,  and  she  has  no 
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means  now  of  knowing  whether  the  members  of 
the  privy  council,  appointed  to  determine  on  her 
case,  acted  as  a  body  to  whom  she  can  appeal  for 
redress,  or  only  in  their  individual  capacity,  as  per- 
sons selected  to  make  a  report  on  her  conduct. 

"  The  princess  is  compelled,  therefore,  to  throw 
herself  upon  the  house,  and  upon  the  justice  of  par- 
liament, and  to  require  that  the  fullest  investigation 
may  be  instituted  into  the  whole  of  her  conduct 
during  her  residence  in  this  country. 

"  The  princess  of  Wales  fears  no  scrutiny,  how- 
ever strict,  provided  she  is  tried  by  impartial 
judges,  known  to  the  constitution,  and  in  the  fair 
and  open  manner  the  law  of  the  land  requires.  Her 
only  desire  is,  that  she  may  be  either  declared  to  be 
innocent,  or  proved  to  be  guilty. 

"  The  princess  desires  Mr.  Speaker  to  communi- 
cate this  letter  to  the  house  of  commons." 

After  a  short  pause,  without  any  inclination  being 
evinced  on  the  part  of  any  other  member  to  ad- 
dress-the  house, 

Mr.  WJiiibread  rose  and  said,  that  feeling  as  he 
did,  and  as  the  house  must  feel,  the  importance  of 
the  question  involved  in  the  letters  which  had  just 
been  read  to  them,  he  could  not  suffer  those  letters 
to  pass  with  no  other  notice  taken  of  them  than 
that  of  their  being  merely  read  from  the  chair ;  and 
the  more  especially  as  he  saw  opposite  to  him  a 
noble Jord  who  held  a  seat  in  his  majesty's  councils 
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during  the  period,  if  newspaper  report  spoke  true, 
in  which  the  investigation  alluded  to  in  the  letter 
last  read  took  place.  He  had  observed  the  noble 
lord  quit  his  place,  and  take  it  again,  during  the 
reading  of  the  letters,  but  without  shewing  an  in- 
clination to  address  the  house  on  the  subject  of  their 
contents.  Conceiving,  as  he  did,  the  subject  to  be 
one  not  only  of  great  delicacy,  but  also  of  great  im- 
portance, his  object  in  now  rising  was,  to  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  lord.  Did  he,  or  did  he  not, 
mean  to  submit  any  motion  on  the  subject  of  these 

letters  to  the  house? 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  no  man  could  be  more 

sensible  than  he  was  of  the  delicacy  and  importance 
of  the  "subject  alluded  to  in  the  letters  which  had 
just  been  read  to  the  house ;  but- when  he  consi- 
dered that  a  motion  connected  with  the  same  sub- 
iect  (the  motion  of  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone)  stood 
on  the  order  book  of  the  house  for  consideration 
on  a  day  at  no  greater  distance  than  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  an- 
ticipate the  question.  When  the  motion  alluded4* 
to  came  before  them,  he  should  feel  himself  obliged, 
however  delicate  the  subject  was,  to  give  all  the  ex- 
planations the  case  might  require. 

Mr.  Whitbrcad  said,  he  did  not  observe  in  his 
place  the  honorable  member  to  whom   the  noble 
lord  had  alluded.     He  was  not  aware,  at  leas*,  tha 
honorable  gentleman  had  not  said,  that  he  acted  b< 
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authority  in  bringing  forward  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice.  On  that  fact  must  depend, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  course  to  be  pursued ;  and 
whether  the  matter  alluded  to  in  the  letters  read 
from  the  chair  should  not  be  treated  as  an  inde- 
pendent question.  It  would,  therefore,  be  neces- 
sary that  the  subject  should  Ii6  over  till  such  time 
as/the  honorable  member  should  come  into  the 
house,  a&d  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of, 
the  information  which  had  to-night  been  communi- 
cated to  them  from  the  chair. 

Mr  Cochrane  Johnstone  had  given  notice  of  a 
motion  relative  to  the  princess  of  Wales ;  but  de- 
clined proceeding,  on  account  of  the  gallery  being 
cleared.  On  the  12th  of  March  the  subject  was 
resumed,  and  Mr.  Lygon  again  moved  the  exclu- 
sion of  strangers.  Mr.  C.  Johnstone  observed,  that 
it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Lygon)  to  act  as  he  had  done,  in  clearing 
the  house  of  strangers  ;  if,  however,  this  precaution 
had  been  taken  under  the  impression  that  any  thing 
he  had  to  say  should  be  unbecoming  the  respect 
he  owed  to  that  house,  or  inconsistent  with  what 
what  was  due  to  the  feelings  of  every  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  such  apprehensions  were  utterly  un- 
founded. He  thought  it  a  duty  he  owed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  to  declare, 
that  for  the  motion  he  was  about  to  submit,  he  had 
no  authority  from  her ;  that  he  had  had  no  comma- 
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nication  with  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
and  that  the  proceeding  originated  entirely  and  ex- 
clusively with  himself.  The  honorable  member 
proceeded  to  observe,  that  it  was  well  known  that 
a  commission  had  been  granted  by  the  king  in 
1806,  to  four  noble  lords,  Grenville,  Spencer, 
Erskine,  and  Ellenborougb,  to  examine  into  cer- 
tain allegations  that  had  been  preferred  against  the 
princess  of  Wales.  He  then  read  the  whole  of  the 
report  made  by  the  commissioners  above  stated, 
containing  the  most  unqualified  opinion,  that  the 
charge  produced  by  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas 
against  the  princess  of  Wales,  of  having  been  deli- 
vered of  a  child  in  the  year  1802,  was  utterly  de- 
stitute of  truth.  It  added,  that  the  birth  and  real 
mother  of  the  child,  said  to  have  been  born  of  the 
princess,  had  been  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt.  The  report  concludes  with  some  objections 
made  by  the  commissioners,  to  the  manners,  or  to 
levity  of  manners,  upon  different  occasions,  in  the 
princess.  The  honorable  member  next  proceeded 
to  state,  that  the  paper  he  should  now  read  wa,s  a 
document  which  he  was  ready  to  prone  at  the  bar- 
of  the  house,  was  dictated  by  lord  Eldan,  Mr.  JPtr- 
ceval,  and  &ir  Thomas  Plomer,  though  signed  by 
the  princess  of  Wales:  it  was  a  letter  written,  or 
purporting  to  be  written,  by  her  royal  highness  to 
the  king,  on  the  9th  October  1806,  as  a  protest 
against  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  just  de- 
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tailed;  the  letted  being  read  at  length  appeared  to 
be  a  formal  and  elaborate  criticism  upon  the  nature 
of  the  commission  under  which  her  conduct  had 
been  reviewed ;  it  asserted  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms  her  own  innocence,  and  called  the  charges  of 
her  accusers,  afoul  and  false  conspiracy,  made  ex 
parte,  and  affording  no  appeal.  Upon  this  letter 
being  read,  the  honorable  member  observed,  that 
he  fully  concurred  in  the  sentiments  it  expressed 
upon  the  subject  of  the.; commission,  and  he  insist- 
ed that  the  charge  against  the  princess  before  that 
tribunal,  by  sir  ^  John  and  lady  Douglas,  was  no- 
thing short  of  treason :  that  if  the  commissioners 
had  power  to  acquit  her  royal  highness  of  the  crime 
charged,  they  had  ^equally  the  power  to  convict 
her :  what  was  the  state  of  that^country  in  which 
such  proceedings  were  even  possible  ?  Besides,  he 
enquired,  what  became  of  sir  John  and  lady  Doug- 
las ?  If  he  were  rightly  informed,  they  still  persist- 
ed  in  the  same  story  ;  if  all  they  maintained  were 
so  notoriously  fake,  why  were  they  not  prosecuted  ? 
(Hear,  hear,  hear !)  The  honorable  member  went 
orv  to  remark,  that  he  understood  no  proceedings 
of  the  late  privy  council,  except  the  report  had  been. 

Vfc 

transmitted  to  the  princess  of  Wales.  This  was 
the  case  in  1806,  but  he  submitted  that  copies  of 
all -these  examinations  should  be  given  to  her.  The 
honorable  member  theji  concluded  by  moving,  first, 
a  very  long  resolution,  containing  nearly  the  whole 
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of  the  report  of  the  commissioners  in  1806,  with 
his  own  reasoning  upon  the  illegality  of  such  a 
commission,  and  terminating  with  expressing  the 
expediency  of  a  new  and  different  trial  of,  or  in- 
quiry into,  the  same  subject ;  the  second  motion 
was,  for  a  variety  of  papers  connected  with  this 
subject,  from  1806  to  the  present  time. 

Lord  Casilereagh  opposed  the  motion,  and  began 
by  observing  upon  the  singular  line  of  conduct 
adopted  oby  the  honorable  mover,  in  first  calling 
upon  the  house  to  agree  with  him  in  all  the  facts 
stated  in  his  first  resolution,  and  then  asking  for  in- 
formation on  the  same  subject  in  his  second  motion ; 
at  all  events  the  information  ought  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  conclusions  from  it.  His  lordship  could 
not  conceive,  from  any  reasons  that  had  been  given 
by  the  honorable  member,  that  the  house  would  en- 
tertain any  serious  doubt  that  the  papers  called  for 
by  the  honorable  mover  were  not  at  all  necessary  to 
remove  any  apprehension  as  to  the  successor  to  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms.  The  commissioners  of 
1806  had  not  been  commissioners  for  the  trial  of 
the  princess,  but  as  privy  councillors,  commissioners 
of  inquiry,  and  the  appointment  of  such  privy 
councillors  for  such  purposes  was  the'  constant 
practice  in  all  periods  of  the  history  of  this  country. 
If,  however,  the  honorable  mover  was  serious  in 
his  opinion,  that  the  commission  of  1806  was  an 

improper  tribunal  to  have  reviewed  the  conduct  of 
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the  princess  of  Wales,  did  he  think  the  house  of 
commons  a  proper  place  to  try  either  the  princess 
of  Wales  for  treason,  or  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  levity  of  her  manners?  It  was  rather  extraor- 
dinary in  the  honorable  member  to  call  upon  the 
house  of  commons  to  clear  up  the  doubts  on  a  sub- 
ject when  he  had  expressed  no  doubts  of  his  own , 
the  two  learned  judges  who  were  part  of  the  com- 
mission, lords  Erskine  and  Ellen  borough,  had  en- 
tertained no  doubts:  they,  with  their  skill  and 
legal  habits,  had  been  able  to  trace  the  whole  trans- 
action to  its  source;  it  was  not  a  judgment  upon 
credibility  of  witnesses  only,  not  upon  the  incon- 
sistency alone  of  lady  Douglas's  testimony,  but  the 
real  mother  of  this  child — Ann  Austin  was  adduced, 
and  its  birth,  with  every  circumstance  attending 
it,  had  been  clearly  proved  to  the  commission.  This 
report,  too,  of  the  commissioners,  with  all  the 
evidence  on  which  it  was  founded,  had  been  refer- 
red to  his  majesty's  then  ministers,  and  they,  upon 
oath,  had  unanimously  confirmed  that  report.  This 
was  not  all — the  same  report  and  evidence  had  been 
referred  to  the  subsequent  administration,  and 
they  in  like  manner,  on  their  oaths,  had  unani- 
mously ^declared  the  innocence  of  her  royal  high- 
ness. His  lordship  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  if 
any  great 'doubt  could  be  entertained  by  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  on  this  important  and  delicate 
question,  some  declaration  from  parliament,  as  to 
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the  succession,  might  not  become  necessary ;  but 
when  such  doubts  have  been  so  repeatedly  nega- 
tived, would  I  not,  he  asked,  be  giving  a  sort  of 
weight  and  authority  to  the  evidence  of  lady  Doug- 
las ?  If  the  affidavits  of  profligate  persons  were 
thus  to  be  sanctioned,  where  would  be  the  end  of 
such  attempts?  Fortunately  there  never  was  a 
case  that  could  excite  so  little  hesitation.  A  more 
monstrous  proposition,  than  to  legislate  on  lady 
Douglas's  evidence,  was  never  heard.  The  honor- 
able mover  had  complained  that  no  proceedings 
had  been  instituted  against  sir  John  and  lady 
Douglas.  His  lordship  had  to  state,  that  the  first 
cabinet  distinctly  recommended  a  reference  to  the 
then  law  officers  of  the  crown,  to  consider  of  such 
a  prosecution ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  instituted,  it 
did  not  arise  from  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
law  officers  as  to  the  punishment  that  would  be 
brought  down  upon  the  degraded  and  guilty  heads 
of  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  but  it  was  from  a 

wish  to  avoid  bringing  such  subjects  before  the 

\  r 

public.  The  noble  lord  added,  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  push  the  subject  further;  he  was  treading 
on  delicate  ground.  He  thought  the  only  effect 
of  the  present  motion  would  be  to  make  the  house 
of  commons  a  channel  for  poisoning  the  public 
mind.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  late  letter,  the 
noble  lord  declined  saying  any  thing  at  present, 
ttat  not  being  before  the  house. 
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Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  shortly  vindicated  the  cha- 
racters of  the  four  commissioners  in  1806,  as  well 
as  the  legality  of  that  commission.  Many  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  many  witnesses  were  exatnined 
thereupon ;  and  he  (sir  S.  Romilly)  Was  the  only 
other  person  present  besides  the  commissioners  at 
these  examinations,  which  were  conducted  by  the 
four  noble  lords  mentioned,  and  he  took  down  all 
the  depositions.  He  must  declare,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  no  inquiry  was  ever  conduct- 
ed with  greater  impartiality,  nor  was  there  fcver 
evinced  a  more  anxious  desire  to  discharge  justly  a 
great  public  duty, 

Mr.  Whiibread  went  at  great  length  into  the 
whole  subject,  in  a  speech  of  much  eloquence, 
point,  and  successful  animadversion— with  great 
attention  from  the  house,  and  without  the  least 
interruption,  except  cheering.  He  appealed  to  the 
house,  whether  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  noble 
lord  to  have  met  this  tiiost  important  subject  ini(a 
widely  different  manner,  comparing  What  he  had 
promised  with  what  he  had  performed.  He  then 
took  an  extensive  revieW  of  the  whole  subject,  as 
far  as  had  come  to  his  knowledge ;  he  had  before 
him  the  documents  read  by  the  honorable  mover, 
the  last  report  of  which  appeared  yesterday,  the 
letter  of  the  princess  of  Wales  to  the  prince  regent, 
her  letter  to  the  speaker,  and  contrasted  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  speaker,  in  communicating  it  to  the 


house,  with  that  of  the  lord  chancellor  withholding 
a  similar  communication  to  the  house  of  lords.  He 
read  a  long  minute  of  council  on  the  subject,  and 
various  paragraphs  and  passages  from  the  daily 
papers,  professedly  in  the  interest  of  ministers,  ap- 
parently written   by,   and   bearing  the  mark  of, 
official  authority.     On  all  these  he  most  acutely 
and  successfully  animadverted.    He  contrasted  the 
vacillating  conduct  of  ministers  at  various  times, 
and  pointed  out  their  manifold  inconsistencies.  He 
shewed  clearly  to  the  houie  that  the  princess  of 
Wales  had,  in  the  year  1806,  been  generally  ac- 
quitted, in  defiance  of  the  perjuries  against  her;  in 
1807  she  had  been  entirely  acquitted ;    and  that 
lord  Eldon,  Mr.  Perceval,  and  sir  T.  Plomer,  had 
been  her  protectors  and  advisers,  and  had  drawn  up 
a  narrative  of  the  whole  proceedings,  to  distribute 
to  all  the  world,  which  they  would  not  have  done 
if  the  least  vestige  of  criminality  attached  to  her ; 
that  Mr.  Perceval  had  .so  acted,  and  so  advised 
when  he  was  not  a  minister ;   and  subsequent  to 
that  period  he  had  declared  her  innocence,  when 
he  was  a  minister ;  but,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  had 
afterwards  suppressed  the  publication ;    that  since 
then  a  period  of  seven  years  had  elapsed,   since 
which  time  she  had  lived  as  a  recluse  in  retirement, 
and  no  additional  imputation  was  attempted  to  be 
laid  to  her  charge,  insomuch  that  it  was  seen  and 
before  the  public,  that  in  the  late  sittings  of  the 
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privy  council,  as  exhibited  in  their  famous  report, 
they  had  been  obliged  to  go  back,  and  stir  up  the 
old  rubbish  of  1806  and  1807,  in  order  to  find  a 
justification  for  their  later  imposition  of  distress,  in 
depriving  her  of  intercouse  with  her  child,  which 
the  first  principles  of  nature  dictated.  They  might 
reconcile  these  things  to  their  duty,  or  any  other 
motive ;  but  the  unhappy  woman,  the  princess  of 
Wales,  had  a  complete  triumph.  She  might  in- 
deed be  condemned  t®  live  in  seclusion,  but  in 
point  of  innocence  and  dignity  of  character,  her 
triumph  was  unparalleled.  From  this  hour  the 
princess  of  Wales's  character  is  cleared  beyond 
suspicion.  It  is  done  by  the  house  of  commons. 
The  whole  world  will  admit  it,  and  reverence  her. 
He  concluded  by  moving  an  amendment,  that  the 
last  report  of  the  privy  council  should  be  laid  be~ 
fore  the  house. 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied  to  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Whitbread  generally.  With  respect  to  the 
complaint  that  was  made  of  the  prince  having  re- 
fused to  read  her  letter,  it  was  not  for  the  house  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  parties  under  the  long 
and  settled  separation  which  existed.  This  was  a 
matter  of  private  arrangement,  and  long  ago  the 
prince  had  determined  that  no  correspondence 
should  take  place,  and  he  could  acquaint  the  house 
that  this  was  not  the  first  letter  that  had  been  sent 
back.  But  this  complaint  was  founded  on  a  sup- 
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position  that  some  punishment  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  princess  by  the  restraints  that  were  placed 
on  the  intercourse  between  her  and  her  daughter. 
He  would  state  to  the  house  how  the  case  was,  and 
then  it  would  see  that  no  such  punishment  was  . 
intended.  When  the  princess  Charlotte  went  to 
Windsor,  the  prince  altered  the  arrangement  under 
which  the  princess  had  been  accustomed  to  see  her, 
from  once  a  week  to  once  a  fortnight,  that  less  in- 
terruption to  her  studies  might  happen  by  frequent 
journies  to  London,  arid  it  was  not  intended  to  re- 
quire the  alteration  to  continue  longer  than  during 
the  princess's  residence  at  Windsor.  This  was  the 
whole  of  what  was  magnified  into  a  great  infliction 
of  punishment  and  inference  of  guilt,  and  he  was 
sure  the  house  would  see  it  as  he -did,  to  be  a  mat- 
ter in  no  ways  sufficient  to  justify  the  letter  of  her 
royal  highness. 

Sir  Thomas  Plomer  replied  to  some  allusions 
made  to  him  by  Mr:  Whitbread ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  princess,  all  he  should  say  was,  that  he  never 
discovered  any  just  foundation  for  the  charges  made 
against  her. 

The  honorable  Mr.  Brand  admitted  the  com- 
petency of  the  privy  council  in  the  case  they  had 
before  them ;  but  contended,  that  their  report  ex- 
posed the  affairs  of  the  country  to  much  difficulty 
and  danger.  He  made  various  animadversions  on 
the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  and  concluded  by  ob- 


serving,  tliat  if  they  refused  to  enteitain  the  appli- 
cation of  the  princess,  they  refused  justice  to  the 
first  subject  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Stuart  Worthy  said,  he  felt  warmly  on  the 
subject  as  a  man  of  honor.  He  could  not  vote 
either  for  the  original  motion,  or  for  the  amend- 
ment ;  but  yet  he  did  not  think  that  the  noble 
lord  had  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  either  of 
them.  He  was  extremely  averse  to  seeing  the 
royal  family  dragged,  year  after  year,  before  the 
house  of  commons.  He  thought  the  noble  lords, 
the  commissioners,  went  further,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, than  the  case  seemed  to  require ;  and  that 
they  should  have  confined  themselves  to  the  cri- 
minal charge  alone,  with  a  view  to  the  possible 
proceedings  oh  which  their  advice  was  taken.  The 
first  report  of  some  of  the  present  ministers  ad- 
vised the  king  to  receive  the  princess ;  and  now 
this  last  report  raked  up  old  documents,  on  which 
they  had  acquitted  her  royal  highness  before.  If 
the  prince  regent  had  said,  "  As  your  husband,  and 
as  the  father  of  your  child,  I  choose  to  restrict  you 
to  visit  her  once  in  a  week,"  the  public  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  an  arrangement  which  it  was 
his  right  to  make,  if  he  thought  fit.  The  honor- 
able member  said,  he  had  as  high  feelings  for  royalty 
as  any  man ;  but  he  must  say  all  proceedings  like 
these  contribute  to  pull  it  down.  He  was  very 
sorry  we  had  a  family  who  do  not  take  warning 
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from  what  is  said  or  thought  concerning  them. 
They  seemed  to  be  the  only  persons  in  the  country 
who  were  wholly  regardless  of  their  own  welfare 
and  respectability.  He  would  not  have  the  regent 
lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  and  think 
his  conduct  will  bear  him  harmless  through  all 
these  transactions.  He  said  this  with  no  disrespect 
to  him,  or  his  family ;  po  man  was  more  attached 
to  the  house  of  Brunswick  than  he  was;  but  if  he 
had  a  sister  in  the  same  situation,  he  would  say  she 
was  exceedingly  ill-treated. 

Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  said,  the  honorable  member 
was  mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of  the  powers  given 
to  the  commissioners  in  1806.  They  went  to  di- 
rect the  four  noble  lords  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
contained  in  the  statement  of  the  princess  of  Walest 
which  had  been  submitted  to  his  majesty,  among 

which   there   were   other   matters,   besides    those 
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forming  the  grounds  of  the  principal  charge  against 
her  royal  highness. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  fully  participated  in  what  fell 
from  the  honorable  member  who  spoke  last  but 
one;  if  his  sister  had  been  treated  as  the  princess 
had  been,  he  should  feel  extremely  sore.  He  re- 
gretted he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  how  justice 
could  be  done  to  the  princess,  and,  therefore,  he 
wished  his  honorable  friend  would  explain  what 
further  proceedings  he  had  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  Whiibread  said,  it  certainly  was  his  inten- 
3P 
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tion,  in  the  event  of  success  to  his  first  motion,  to 
have  followed  it  up  by  motions  for  such  papers  as 
might  appear  necessary  for  the  further  elucidation 
of  the  business*  and  for  the  justification  or  convic- 
tion of  the  person  who  had  thrown  herself,  as  a  last 
resource,  upon  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the  house; 
but  so  completely  did  she  now  appear  acquitted  of 
all  possible  imputation  of  blame,  even  by  the  per- 
sons from  whom  the  aspersions  were,  by  the  world, 
supposed,  in  the  last  report,  to  have  been  thrown 
upon  her,  that  it  was  in  his  mind  unnecessary  to 
press  the  matter  to  a  division.    Her  innocence  was 
acknowledged  entire— complete.     To  such  restric- 
tions as  the  prince  regent,  in  his  capacity  of  father 
to  the  princess  Charlotte,  or  by  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  might  think  proper  to  impose  upon  her 
intercourse  with  her  daughter,  she  must  submit. 
It  was  her  lot.      But  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  her  reputation  henceforward  was,  by 
the  confessions  of  all,  without  imputation  or  re- 
proach.    From  these  considerations,  he  should  not 
press  a  division. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  was  prepared  to  assert  and 
maintain  that  the  words  and  meaning  of  the  cabinet 
report  in  1807?  conveyed  a  complete,  satisfactory, 
and  unlimited  acquittal. 

Mr.  Baihurst,  and  sir  W.  Garrow  spoke  on  the 
question,  and  were  followed  by  Mr.  Yorke,  who 
requested  Mr.  C.  Johnstone  to  withdraw  his  motion. 
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Mr.  (7.  Johnstone  refused  so  to  do,  adding,  that  it 
was  a  proud  day  for  him,  because  it  had  completely 
established  the  innocence  of  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales. 

The  question  was  put,  and  Mr.  C.  Johnstone' s 
motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  Mr.  Whitbread  spoke 
with  indignation  of  the  disgusting  statements  put 
forth  in  certain  papers  respecting  her  royal  highness, 
which  he  thought  called  loudly  for  the  interference 
of  the  house.  He  therefore  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  lord  (Castlercagh)  whether  instructions  had 
been  given  by  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent 
to  his  law  officers  for  the  prosecution  of  lady  Doug- 
las for  perjury?  The  second  question  to  which  he 
desired  the  noble  lord's  answer  was,  whether  lady 
Douglas  had  been  examined  in  the  presence  of  sir 
John  Douglas,  in  the  interval  between  the  13th  of 
February  last,  and  the  5th  of  March,  the  day  iri 
which  discussions  respecting  the  princess  of  Wales 
took  place  in  that  house,  with  closed  dioors;  and 
he  had  also  to  ask  the  noble  lord,  whether  these  'ex- 
aminations had  been  since  resumed  and  continued? 
The  answers  which  the  noble  lord  might  be  pleased 
to  give,  would  point  out  and  direct  the  nature  of 
the  proceedings  which  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
propose  to  the  house. 

Lord    Castlereagh  declared    himself  altogether 

')H  * 
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unable  to  give  any  answers  to  the  questions  of  the 
honorable  member. 

Mr.  Whiibread  said,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  de- 
livering it  as  his  decided  opinion,  "  That  either  the 
princess  of  Wales  must  be  brought  to  trial,  or  lady 
Douglas  be  prosecuted  for  perjury."  The  princess 
of  Wales  had  come  to  the  house,  and  thrown  her- 
self upon  its  interposition  for  the  vindication  of  her 
innocence,  or  the  establishment  of  her  criminality  ; 
and  such  were  the  strange,  the  unaccountable,  and 
disgusting  circumstances  and  publications  which 
had  recently  occurred,  that  it  became  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  house  to  interfere.  Us  would,  as  a 
member  of  that  house,  discharge  the  duty  he  owed 
to  his  country  and  to  himself.  He  would  state, 
that  sir  John  Douglas  had  come  to  him,  as  he  also 
had  to  the  noble  lord,  and  complained,  in  vindi- 
cation of  lady  Douglas  and  himself,  that  they  had 
been  treated  with  great  severity  and  hardship ;  for 
he  maintained,  that  lady  Douglas  was  considered 
as  entitled  to  credit,  while  the  charge  of  perjury 
had  been  preferred  against  her  by  the  noble  lord. 
— Sir  John  Douglas  told  him,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  approach  this  house ;  and  he,  on  having 
that  intention  so  communicated,  observed,  as  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  member  of  parliament,  that  the 
house  would  not  shut  their  doors  against  the  peti- 
tion of  any  party  or  person  who  conceived  himself 
aggrieved.  He  should  once  more  ask  the  noble 
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lord,  whether  the  prince  regent,  under  the  advice 
of 'his  ministers,  had  ordered  directions  to  be  given 
to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  to  institute  a  pro- 
secution for  perjury  against  lady  Douglas?  (Hear, 
hear,  hear.)    It  was  the  more  material  that  this  in- 
formation should  be  obtained,  and  that  the  noble 
lord  should  be  open  and  explicit,  as  it  could  not 
be  forgotten,  that  after  all  idea  of  the  guilt  imputed 
to  the  princess  of  Wales  had  vanished, — after  the 
complete  establishment  of  her  innocence, — after  the 
deep  impression  made  upon  the  public  mind  in  her 
favour,  new  modes  were  resorted  to  for  traducing 
and  vilifying  her  character.      They  were  resorted 
to  in  a  way  equally  base ;  for  testimony  which  had 
been  considered  as  altogether  unworthy  of  notice, 
and  which  led  to  the  assertion  and  declaration  of 
her  innocence,  was  now  revived  and  published  in 
the  newspapers,  for  the  degrading  and  scandalous 
purpose  of  giving  a  false  bias  to  the  public  feeling, 
while  attempts  were  infamously  made  to  augment 
that  bias  by  the  grossest  and  most  calumnious  ru- 
mours.    His  royal  highness  the  prince  regent  was, 
above  all  others,  involved  in  the  consequences  re- 
sulting from  such  a  system.     Exclusively  of  other 
important  considerations,  his  royal  highness  was 
the  rightful  and  natural  protector  of  his  wife,  and 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  a  decided  part 
in  the  question.     (Hear,  hear.}  He  should  persis 
in  the  declaration  he  had  made,  and  would  brin.. 
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forward  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  prince  regent, 
to  direct  the  officers  of  the  crown  to  commenc&oa 
prosection  for  perjury  against  lady  Douglas,  for 
such  part  of  her  testimony  as  might  appear  to  the 

v  * 

legal  advisers  of  his  royal  highness  liable  to  that 
charge.  )  JaiU  otf  I  o &£friic& 

Lord  CdsUereagh  could  not,  however  urgent  the, 
honorable  member  was  in  pressing  his  questions, 
reconcile  it  to  his  duty  and  his  feelings,  to  give  any 
answer. 

Mr.  WJiiibread  merely  wished  answers  as  to 
matters  of  fact.  His  questions  were  plain  and  short. 
They  could  riot  fee  misunderstood.  He  should 
repeat  them.  The  questions  he  had  put  to  the 
noble  lord;  h$  certainly  did  expect  to  have  answer- 
ed; but  if  the  noble  lord  persisted  in  withholding 
his  answers  to  them,  he  should  think  himself  justi- 
fied in  putting  the  same  questions  to  any  other 
member  of  the  house,  as  competent  to  answer  them 
as  the  noble  lord;  and  he  should  again  ask,  whether 
any  examination  of  lady  Douglas  had  taken  place 
during  the  period  which  he  had  mentioned  ?  if 
neither  the  noble  lord,  nor  any  other  member  should 
think  fit  to  answer  the  question,  he  would  move 
next  Wednesday  for  an  address  to  the  prince 
regent. 

fnXord  Castlereagh  said,  he  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  determination  not  to  give  the  answers  re- 
quired of  him,  by  any  of  the  taunts  which  the  ho 
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norable  member  had  thrown  out.  Those  who  had 
commenced  the  inquiry,  and  conducted  it,  were,  in 
fact,  the  persons  to  whom  responsibility  attached. 

Mr.  Whiibread  said,  that  while  he  had  confined 
himself  to  an  authentic  document,  the  minute  of 
council,  fully  and  unequivocally  acquitting  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  of  criminality,  the  newspapers  known 
to  be  under  the  control  of  government,  the  Herald 
and  the  Post,  teemed  with  calumnious  evidence 
against  her,  the  falsehood  of  which  had  been  proved. 
Was  it  not  repugnant  to  every  honorable  feeling, 
that  the  editors  of  these  papers  should  be  allowed 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  princess  of  Wales,  and 
assume,  as  the  basis  of  their  proceedings,  the  testi- 
mony which  had  been  treated  with  disgrace  and 
contempt  by  the  minute  of  council,  signed  as  that 
minute  was  by  the  noble  lord  himself,  and  by  the 
other  members  of  thergoVern«ienb?  The  endlprd* 
posed  by  these  publications  Iccmld  not  be  mistaken* 

The4  end'&a&tb  vilify  and  degrade^  bXitsthe  ob- 
ject could  not  be  attained,  while  finy  sense  of  pub- 
lic virtue,  and  any  feeling  of  honest  indignation 
prevailed.  The  proprietor  of  one  of  these  papers 
(sir  H.  B.  Dudley — better  known  as  parson  Bate) 
had  been  lately  distinguished  by  titles  and  honors, 
and  was  at  all  times  well  received  at  Carlton-house. 
What  could  have  produced  these  attacks  ?  What ! 
but  the  interference  of  some  person  well  acquainted 
with  the  government  of  the  country. 
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Lord  Castlereagh  begged  leave  to  say,  that  it 
was  unparliamentary  to  charge  government  with 
transactions  of  which  they  were  not  known  to  have 
any  knowledge ;  and  infer,  because  certain  publi- 
cations appeared  in  different  newspapers,  that  they 
were  implicated  in  them.  The  honorable  member 
ought  nottohave  read  one  minute  of  council  without 
reading  the  other ;  and  he  should  have  considered 
the  minute  of  the  duke  of  Portland's  cabinet  as 
arising  out  of  the  measures  adopted  by  lord  Gren- 
ville's  cabinet.  If  the  honorable  gentleman  did  not 
mean  that  the  whole  should  come  out,  he  ought 
not  to  have  read  that  minute  to  which  he  called 
the  attention  of  the  house.  He  could  not  but  per- 
sist in  saying,  that  the  letter  was  the  cause  of  all 
which  had  since  been  the  subject  of  complaint ; 
and  the  responsibility  would  rest  upon  the  heads 
of  those  who  advised  the  letter.  It  would  also 
rest  upon  the  head  of  the  honorable  member. 

Mr.  Whiibread  was  willing  that  the  responsi- 
bility should  rest  upon  his  head,  when  he  under- 
took to  vindicate  the  innocence  of  the  princess  of 
Wales:  but  he  trusted  that  responsibility  would 
also  rest  upon  the  heads  of  those,  who,  after  in- 
quiry and  acquittal,  combined  to  revive  obloquy 
and  slander,  The  house  and  the  country  were  in 
possession  of  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Perceval,  as- 
serting the  innocence  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  and 
delivered  when  the  noble  lord  was  sitting  close  to 
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him ;  they  were  also  in  possession  of  the  attorney- 
general's  sentiments ;  yet  with  these  facts,  carrying 
with  them  all  the  force  of  truth  and  conviction, 
were  the  publications  he  had  noticed  suffered  to 
proceed,  and  to  degrade,  and  to  contaminate. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  had  not  made  any  as- 
sertion of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  princess  of 
Wales.  He  had  distinctly  stated,  that  it  appeared 
from  the  minute  of  the  duke  of  Portland's  cabinet, 
that  her  innocence  was  asserted,  and  he  had  to 
complain,  that  the  honorable  member  had  given  a 
false  impression  the  other  night. 

Mr.  Whitbread  contended,  that  he  had  given  no 
false  impression,  but  had  only  said  what  he  was 
bound  to  say — what  Mr.  Perceval  had  said — what 
the  noble  lord  near  him  had  said,  "  what  you,  sir," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Whitbread,  addressing  himself  to 
the  Speaker,  "  would  now  say,  but  which  I  am 
sorry  you  cannot,  consistently  with  your  present 
situation." 

Lord  Castlereagh  considered  the  charge  made  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  against  government,  with 
regard  to  any  knowledge  of  the  publications  in 
question,  as  highly  inproper,  and  in  fact  a  felse  im- 
.  pression. 

Mr.  Whitbread  maintained,  that  he  had"  made 
no  charge  but  what  he  felt  himself  justified  in  ad- 
vancing. 

The  Speaker  intimated  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
3Q 
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not  very  regular  to  enter  into  discussion  then,  upon 
a  notice  given  upon  the  subject  for  Wednesday  next. 

Lord  Palmerston  rose  to  move  a  committee  on 
the  mutiny  bill. 

Lord  Milton  observed,  that  the  noble  viscount 
(Castlereagh),  if  he  did  not  say  different  things  on 
different  days,  he  had  at  least  the  knack  of  saying 
the  same  things  on  different  days,  in  such  a  way, 
as  to  render  the  effects  of  what  he  said,  completely 
different  on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him. 

Mr.  Bankes  spoke  to  order. 

Lord  Milton  stated,  that  it  was  of  little  conse- 
cjuence  who  had  commenced  the  strange  disclo- 
sures recently  made  ;  but  sure  he  was,  that  there 
was  no  man  of  proper  principles  and  a  right  judg- 
ment, who  was  not  shocked  and  disgusted  at  the 
papers  which  had  lately  made  their  appearance  in 
the  public  press ;  papers,  similar  to  which  he,  and 
many  others,  much  older  than  he  was,  had  known 
nothing  brought  before  the  public.  "  He  should 
advise  persons  in  high  stations  to  be  aware  how 
1hey  trifled  with  the  feelings  of  the  public.  Let 
them  reflect  seriously  upon  what  they  were  doing, 
Let  them  take  care  not  to  be  suspected ;  since  it 
was  known  through  what  publications  it  was,  that 
such  matters  of  information  were  ushered  to  the 
world — (Hear,  hear.) — It  must  be  suspected  that 
these  things  were  not  brought  under  the  public 
eye,  through  such  channels,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
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and  will  of  persons  in  high  places  (Hear).     He 
charged  upon  the  publishers,  the  advisers  of  the 
publication,  and  the  consenters  thereto,  the  offence 
of  instilling  into  the  public  mind  poison  of  the 
rankest  description.     Could  they  be  called  docu- 
ments fit  for  the  public  at  large  to  peruse  ?  Were 
they  fit  to  be  laid  before  our  wives  and  daughters  ?" 
He  spoke  on  this  subject  from  warm  feeling;  he 
spoke  upon  it  as  an  Englishman  ! — (Hear) — He 
had  never,  he  repeated,  seen  any  thing  so  shameful 
and  disgusting ;  and  was  convinced,  that  there  was 
no  man  of  a  well  constituted  mind,  who  did  not 
feel  in  the  same  manner  respecting  them.     Be  the 
responsibility  on  the  heads  of  those  who  published 
them ; — of  thosg  who  advised  them  so  to  do ;  and 
of  those  who  did  not  take  the  means  to  prevent  their 
publication  ! 

After  some  usual  business  on  the  17th  of  March, 
Mr.  WTiitbread  informed  the  house,  that  sir  John 
Douglas  had  just  put  into  his  hand  a  petition,  the 
reading  of  which  he  should  move  for. 

Consent  being  given,  the  clerk  read  the  petition, 
the  substance  of  which  was — "  That  sir  John  Doug- 
las and  his  wife,  having  been  advised  that  the  de- 
positions they  had  made  on  oath  before  the  com- 
missioners were  not  so  made  as  to  support  a  prose- 
cution for  perjury— feeling  the  fullest  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  offer  to  re-swear  to  the 
truth  of  such  depositions — and  pray  that  the  house 
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would  adopt  the  necessary  measures,  as  they  were 
anxious  not  to  deliver  themselves  through  any  want 
of  legal  forms." 

Upon  this,  Mr.   Whitbread  again  called  upon 
lord  Castlereagh  to  answer,  whether  those  persons 
(sir  J.  arid  lady  Douglas)  whom  he  had  on  a  former 
night  stigmatised  as  degraded  and  perjured,  had 
not  been  again  examined  ?  Sir  J.  Douglas,  he  said, 
had  told  him,  that  from  February,  down  to  the 
late  debate  in  which  the  noble  lord  had  so  stigma- 
tized him,  lady  Douglas  had  been  examined  as  a 
credible  witness,  by  Mr.  Lichfield,  the  treasury  so- 
licitor, in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Conant.     When  sir 
John  Douglas  waited  on  his  lordship,  the  noble 
lord  denied  all  knowledge  of  s'uch  proceeding ;  and 
sir  John  Douglas  then  said,  "  If  your  lordship 
knows  it  not,  the  lord  chancellor  does." — (Hear, 
hear.)     "  Gracious  heaven  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  "  is  it  come  to  this  ?  Does  the  lord  chancel- 
lor lend  himself  to  these  sinister  and  obscure  pro- 
ceedings ?  Are  persons  united  in  office  in  times  of 
peril  separately  carrying  on  secret  investigations  ? 
Is  this  the  mode  state  affairs  are  now  conducted  ? 
Is  this  false  or  true  ?"     Sir  John  Douglas  says  he 
will  have  redress — "  He  knew  more,"  he  said,  "  and 
his  lady  knew  more  than  she  had  disclosed ;  and 
the  people  should  be  acquainted  with  all,  since 
they  were  so  wronged."     He}(Mr.  Whitbread)  had 
advised  a  conciliating  approach  by  her  royal  high- 
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ness  to  the  prince,  but  these  proceedings  rendered 
such  advice  unavailing.  Emissaries  had  been  dis- 
patched, to  pry  into  every  petty  circumstance  of 
private  life,  in  every  dirty  corner — to  inquire  of 
every  human  being  who  would  swear  to  circum- 
stances he  neither  saw  nor  knew.  The  noble  lord 
knows  nothing  of  all  this  ;  it  is  the  lord  high  chan- 
cellor who  undertakes  to  provide  a  case  !  to  be  art 
and  part  in  this  offence  against  decency,  justice, 
and  morality !  (Hear,  hear,  hear, from  all  sides.) — 
Are  there  any  individuals  conducting  these  pro- 
ceedings concealed  from  the  cabinet  ministers  ?  If 
so,  had  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  any  option  but 
to  decline  serving  a  master  who  was  secretly  served 
by  others?  '(Hear,  hear.)  In  the  Herald  and 
Post  of  Saturday  last  appeared  the  deposition  of 
lady  Douglas,  whose  evidence  had  been  by  the 
noble  lord  pronounced  perjured.  The  sentiments 
of  the  Herald,  (from  its  display  of  the  royal  fea- 
thers— whose  reverend  editor  had  recently  been 
distinguished  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  church 
preferment  and  other  honours),  he  must  suppose 
were  well  accommodated  to  the  PERSONAGE  of 
whose  patronage  it  boasts.  Through  this  channel, 
those  disgusting  and  contaminating  documents  had 
been  given  to  the  public.  When  Mr.  Perceval 
prepared  them  for  publication,  he  did  it  with  a 
view  to  the  vindication  of  her  royal  highness:  and 
he  had  prepared  a  comment,  to  prove  the  utter 
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falsehood  of  the  details.  Now,  however,  when  her 
royal  highness's  former  advisers  had  abandoned  her 
—when  she  had  been 

"  Deserted  at  her  utmost  need 

'   /  ••  '  -•       £•'•'-. 

"  By  those  her  former  bounty  fed,*—- 

when  she  had  been  unanimously  declared  guiltless 
by  two  cabinets— then  the  public  mind  is  polluted 
by  the  publication  of  these  very  documents,  for  di- 
rectly the  reverse  purpose,  that  of  calumniating  the 
very  woman  whose  innocence  they  were  designed 
to  prove  !  He  (Mr.  W.)  was  an  advocate  for  JUS- 
TICE only  :  he  claimed  it  for  the  princess  of  Wales, 
for  it  might  be  the  case  of .  any  man's  wife  or 
daughter.  Her  royal  highness  demanded  justice. 
No,  say  ministers  ;  you  shall  be  tried  in  every  ale- 
house in  the  land,  by  the  ignorant  and  the  vile — we 
will  expose  you  shameless,  degraded,  naked,  un- 
protected, to  the  wondering  multitude.  Good 
God !  Is  this  the  way  justice  is  administered  in 
England  ?  Mr.  W.  said,  he  had  thought  that  a 
prosecution  should  be  commenced  against  lady 
Douglas  ;  but  he  was  informed,  that  this  was  not 
legally  possible.  But  something  should  be  done — 
both  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  monarchy  were 
interested  in  the  determination.  Her  royal  high- 
ness in  1795  married  the  prince — in  a  year  she  was 
the  mother  of  the  heir-apparent ;  but  fifteen  months 
had  hardly  expired,  when  she  was  separated  from 
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her  husband  without  a  whisper  having  been  heard 
against  her  conduct.  Thus  she  was  suddenly  strip- 
ped of  the  trappings  of  royalty,  and  without  friends 
to  render  seclusion  tolerable,  she  was  sent  into  pri- 
vacy. She  bore  her  lot  with  fortitude  till  1&02, 
when  the  voice  of  calumny  was  heard.  But  sup- 
posing she  had  been  guilty  of  improprieties,  what 
would  be  the  decision  of  the  law  in  a  private  case  ? 
A  foreigner  had  been  exposed  and  deserted  by  her 
natural  protector — her  husband — and  the  court 
would  say,  "  That  husband  had  neglected  his  guar- 
dian care,  and  it  was  not  less  his  fault  than  hers,  if 
her  conduct  was  irregular."  The  princess  of  Walesls 
case  was  most  severe — she  had  been  turned  upon 
society  without  the  ordinary  means  of  amusement 
— without  parents  to  solace  her  for  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  "  who  had  perhaps  taken  an  unfounded 
disgust*  or  might  have  other  objects  in  procuring 
a  separation.'*  Lady  Douglas  had  sworn  positively 
that  her  royal  highness  had  been  delivered  of-  a 
male  child.  If  true,  this  child,  unless  the  offspring 
of  adultery,  was  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Did  not 
this  require  investigation  ?  Here  Mr.  W.  spoke  of 
the  other  evidence  adduced,  and  of  Mrs.  Lisle's  in 
particular,  a  woman  of  high  rank  and  respectability. 
But  he  would  ask,  how  she  came  to  stay  with  her 
royal  highness,  if  her  conduct  had  been  as  she  de- 
scribed ?  Various  improper  questions  had  been  put 
in  the  examination  of  this  lady,  and  Mr.  W.  thought 
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that  lords  EHenborough  and  Erskine  had  made  in- 
quiries not  becoming  the  character  of  grave  lawyers. 
Mr.  W.  called  the  house  to  the  recollection  of  the 
cruel  fate  of  the  king's  sister,  the  late  queen  of  Den- 
mark, who  had  been  unjustly  imprisoned  on  a  si- 
milar charge,  and  had  died  of  grief  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-four.  What  protection  had  the  princess 
of  Wales  ?  Her  father  was  dead— her  husband  had 
withdrawn  his  protection — she  had  therefore  only 
the  people  of  England  to  call  upon ;  and  Mr.  W. 
now  called  upon  them,  to  protect  an  innocent,  tra- 
duced, and  defenceless  stranger,  the  mother  of  their 
future  queen.  Mr.  W.  concluded  an  animated 
speech,  by  putting  in  copies  of  the  Morning  He- 
rald of  Saturday  and  Monday  last,  the  parts  of 
which  alluded  to  were  entered  as  read,  and  then 
moved  an  humble  address  to  the  prince  regent,  ex- 
pressive of  the  deep  concern  and  indignation  which 
the  house  felt  at  publications  of  so  gross  and  scan- 
dalous a  nature,  so  painful  to  the  feelings  of  his 
royal  highness,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  his 
illustrious  family,  and  praying  that  his  royal  high- 
ness would  be  pleased  to  order  proper  measures  to 
be  taken  for  bringing  to  justice  all  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  so  scandalous  a  business,  and  particularly 
for  preventing  the  continuance  or  repetition  of  so 
high  an  offence. 

Lord  C ostler eagh  agreed,  that  the  monarchy  it- 
self was  concerned  in  the  course  now  to  be  pu-r* 
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sued,  and  that  it  was  never  more  concerned  in  any 
thing  than  in  the  measure  now  to  be  taken  by  par- 
liament. Much  injury,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  such  speeches  as  that  which  they 
had  heard  to-night  from  the  honorable  gentleman. 
He  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, though  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  honorable  gentleman,  under 
the  pretext  of  vindicating  the  princess  of  Wales, 
"  had  indulged  an  illiberal,  unfair,  and,  as  he  (lord 
Castlereagh)  thought,  unparliamentary  observations, 
on  the  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Wales  himself." 

[Here  Mr.  W.  demanded  that  the  noble  lord's 
words  should  be  taken  down.  Lord  C.  repeated 
them,  saying  that  Mr.  W.  had  gone  the  length  of 
stating,  that  if  the  conduct  of  the  princess  of  Wales 
was  at  all  criminal,  hcr's  was  a  crime  arising  out  of 
the  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  denied  what  had  now  fallen  from  the  noble 
lord.  If  any  thing  which  had  dropt  from  him 
could  warrant  the  charge  made,  he  could  only  say, 
that  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention.  Lord  C. 
said  that  was  quite  satisfactory,] 

Lord  Castlereagh  went  on  to  state,  that  no  man 
regretted  the  publication  of  the  documents  more 
than  he ;  but  the  evidence  was  not  confined  to  go- 
vernment, and  those  who  had  provoked  the  disclo- 
sure were  alone  to  blame.  He  could  hardly  deal 

gravely  with  such  a  motion  :  the  house  had  no  right 

3  R 
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to  discuss  such  questions.  He  had  never  pro- 
nounced a  verdict  of  acquittal  on  her  royal  high- 
ness ;  he  had  given  no  opinion  ;  as  a  privy  council- 
lor he  had  only  said,  that  there  was  no  proof  of 
criminality  on  the  part  of  the  princess,  for  that 
the  evidence  against  her  was  either  wholly  contra- 
dicted, or  not  entitled  to  any  credit.  Every  sub- 
ject had  a  right  to  be  deemed  innocent  till  declared 
guilty  by  the  law.  As  to  the  question  of  inquiry 
being  now  pending,  he  should  say  nothing,  nor 
would  he  consent  to  be  thus  catechised. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  would  vote  for  the  motion,  but 
would  have  all  the  printers  prosecuted  who  had 
published  those  scandalous  documents. 

Mr  Bathursit  was  of  a  very  different  opinion. 
The  printers  were  not  the  authors  of  the  calumny ; 
let  that  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Stephen  rose  to  protect  the  memory  of  his 
dear  friend  Mr.  Perceval,  whose  morality  had  been 
impeached  for  preparing  such  documents  for  the 
public  eye.  He  maintained  that  Mr.  P.  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  give  them  entire,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vindicating  the  innocence  of  her  royal  high- 
ness. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  having  entered  the  house, 
observed,  that  he  had  not  been  present  at  the  exa- 
mination of  Mrs.  Lisle ;  but  from  all  he  had  wit- 
nessed during  the  examinations,  they  were  con- 
ducted by  the  noble  lords,  as  he  thought,  with  the 
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dtmost  impartiality,  and  with  a  leaning  in  favour 
of  the  princess's  innocence. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  spoke  with  just  indignation  of  the 
disgusting  details ;  and  said,  that  somehow  or  other, 
it  so  happened,  that  the  learned  gentleman's  mo- 
rality, (Mr.  Stephen's)  always  chimed  in  with  the 
directions  of  ministers ! 

Sir  Thomas  Plomer  said,  that  in  concert  with 
his  deceased  friend  and  lord  Eldon,  he  had  advised 
the  tetter  of  the  princess  to  the  king,  in  1807,  as 
he  conceived  some  step  was  necessary  to  her  vindi- 
cation, after  charges  had  been  made  affecting  her 
life  and  honor. 

Mr.  Tierney  wished  to  learn  why  some  steps 
were  not  as  necessary  now,as  on  that  occasion  ?  He 
wished  to  know  by  what  authority  Mr.  Conant 
had  called  for  the  evidence  of  any  person  on  the 
subject  ?  Why  the  privy  council,  being  still  in  full 
vigour,  if  not  abounding  in  wisdom,  he  (Mr.  Conant) 
should  undertake  to  meddle  with  matters  of  state  ? 
He  did  not  speak  from  his  own  knowledge,  but 
there  were  strange  rumours  afloat.  His  royal  high- 
ness, he  suspected,  had  bad  advisers.  He  would 
suppose  that  he  knew  the  person  who  advised  the 
publication  in  question,  and  that  the  house  knew 
him,  would  there  be  a  doubt  that  they  would  con- 
demn him,  that  they  would  pass  the  severest  cen- 
sure on  his  conduct  ?  But  till  they  did  know  who 
the  person  was,  they  must  prima  facie,  charge  this 
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measure  on  the  ministers.  People  talked  of  con- 
spiracies, of  a  conspiracy  between  the  Douglases; 
but  there  might  be  conspiracies  and  collusion 
elsewhere.  If  the  ministers  were  accessory  to  this 
act,  there  were  no  terms  of  execration  strong  enough 
to  express  his  abhorrence  of  their  conduct.  If 
they  will  publish  their  own  case,  let  them  publish 
a  case  which  they  believe,  not  one  which  they  have 
over  and  over  again  declared  to  be  false,  malicious, 
and  unfounded;  if  they  will  appeal  to  evidence, 
let  them  not  appeal  to  that  which  they  themselves 
declare  to  be  perjured  and  degraded  evidence,  nor 
consider  this  as  a  necessary  set-off  against  the  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  pronounced  by  the  privy  council. 
With  these  floating  rumours,  with  these  contra- 
dictory opinions,  with  all  these  whisperings  and 
conspiracies  and  secret  examinations,  THE  CHA- 
RACTER OF  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY 
WAS  FALLING  INTO  CONTEMPT,  and  nobody  could 
tell  where  it  would  end.  Mr.  Tierney  was  not  for 
prosecuting  the  printers  of  the  papers,  but  thought 
that  they  ought  to  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house, 
to  answer  by  whose  authority  they  had  published 
the  depositions  before  the  privy  council,  ana  from 
whom  they  had  received  them.  He  should  move 
this  as  an  amendment  to  his  honorable  friend's 
motion.  ( A  cry  of  move,  move!) 

Mr.    Whitbread  said,  he  should  not  object  to 
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withdraw  his  motion,  to  make  room  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Tierney  then  moved,  that  the  printer  and 
publisher  of  the  Morning  Herald,  and  he  after- 
wards added,  of  the  Morning  Post,  should  be 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  house  to-morrow,  to  answer 
to  these  questions. 

Mr.  Ryder  declared,  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment was  more  preposterous  than  the  original 
motion  itself. 

Mr.  Canning  had  always  disapproved  of  the 
publication  of  the  book.  When  he  first  received  a' 
copy  from  Mr.  Perceval,  he  sent  hinqt  the  following 
note :  "  I  have  received  your  book ;  I  am  sorry  it 
has  appeared ;  it  will  certainly  come  out  some  time 
or  other;  and  that  you  may  know  that  it  is  not 
from  my  copy,  I  return  you  the  one  you  have  sent 
me."  He  thought  it  a  vain  endeavour  for  any 
minister  to  think  of  removing  dislikes,  or  doing 
away  personal  prejudices;  but  he  thought  that 
some  such  arrangements  might  have  been  made  as 
would  have  preserved  the  public  feelings  and  public 
decency  from  being  shocked ;  and  he  conceived 
that  ministers  must  have  been  highly  culpable,  if, 
after  the  restrictions  were  taken  off,  they  had  made 
no  such  effort.  Mr.  Canning  concluded,  by  ex- 
pressing his  hope  that  a  speedy  and  satisfactory 
termination  would  be  put  to  the  discussions  on  this 
subject'— discussions  which  overwhelmed  the  public 
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in  agitation,  which  were  tainting  the  minds  and 
morals  of  the  present  generation,  and  conveyed  a 
legacy  of  impurity  to  posterity. 

Mr.  Whiibread  defended  his  motion,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  calculated  to  obtain  that  very 
information  which  the  amendment  proposed  to  ar- 
rive at  in  a  more  direct  way.  He,  however,  agreed 
to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the  amendment,  which 
was  put,  and  negatived  withoift  a  division. — Ad- 
journed. .  *-fV/ 

On  March  18th,  the  honorable  C.  Johnstone  said, 
that  he  should,  on  Wednesday  next,  (March  23d.) 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  house,  a  motion 
on  the  subject  of  the  petition  of  sir  J.  Douglas. — 

On  the  32d,  Mr.  Whiibread  rose,  and  observed, 
that  he  had  read  part  of  a  paper  to  the  house  the 
other  night,  on  the  subject  of  the  examination  into 
the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of 
Wales :  he  had  then  stated,  that,  if  he  should  find 
that  any  imposition  had  been  practised  upon  him, 
he  would  readily  and  publicly  acknowledge  it  in 
his  place.  He  had  just  learned,  from  a  short  report, 
that  a  high  authority  in  another  place  had,  in  a 
very  temperate  way,  declared  that  paper  to  be  a 
fabrication  from  beginning  to  end, — an  entire  false- 
hood,— and  had  imputed  weakness  to  him  for  hav- 
ing used  it.  He  (Mr.  W.)  had  discovered  no  ad- 
ditional reasons  for  supposing  that  the  questions 
stated  in  the  paper  in  question  were  not  put,  ex* 
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eept  in  this  disclaimer  of  them,  and  this  declaration 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  statement,  made  in  a  quarter 
to  which  it  would  not  be  quite  regular  for  him 
more  particularly  to  dlude.  He  felt,  therefore, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  but 
justice  in  him  to  apprise  the  witness  (Mrs.  Lisle) 
of  the  matter ;  and  if  she  also  disclaimed  it,  then 
the  disavowal  would  be  complete ;  and  he  should 
be  very  ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been 
imposed  upon.  But  until  she  had  seen  these 
questions  and  answers,  which  were  stated  to  be 
impositions  upon  him,  and  until  he  had  received 
her  answer  respecting  them,  he  must  suspend  the 
declaration  of  his  belief  in  the  imposture. 

Mr.  Tierney  and  Mr.  Bathurst  expressed  their 
opinions  that  as  the  paper  in  question  had  been 
declared  to  be  a  fabrication  from  such  high  autho- 
rities, Mr.  Whitbread  should  not  proceed  farther 
in  the  business. 

This,  however,  Mr.  Whitbread  would  not  agree 
to,  but  declared  his  intention  of  applying  to  Mrs. 
Lisle. 

On  the  23d,  Mr.  Whitbread  rose  and  said,  he 
begged  permission  to  mention  what  had  passed,  in 
consequence  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  pursuant  to 
what  he  stated  in  the  house  last  night,  as  his  inten- 
tion relative  to  a  certain  paper  from  which  he  had 
read  parts  a  few  nights  ago,  concerning  the  examina- 
tions into  the  conduct  of  the  princess  of  Wales. 
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He  had  stated  that  copies  of  the  depositions  had 
been  published ;  and  that  he  understood  that  many 
of  those  copies  published  in  the  newspapers  were 
incorrect.     He  had  also  stated  farther,  that  rt  was 
his  opinion,  "  That  if  the  questions  which  were  put 
to  Mrs.  Lisle,  according  to  the  paper  he  had  read, 
had  been  published  along  with  the  deposition,"  the 
unfavorable  impressions   against   the   princess  •  of 
Wales  conveyed  by  the  deposition,  would  be  greatly 
relieved.     But  it  certainly  was  in  the  recollection 
of  the  house,  that'he  had  never  said  of  the  four  noble 
lords  commissioners,  that  they  had  fabricated,  or 
falsified,  or  withheld  evidence  given  before  them. 
What  he   had  said   was  this:    that   if  the  paper 
put  into  his  hand  was  correct  in  that  point,  respect- 
ing the  question  put  to  Mrs.  Lisle,  as  to  her  opin- 
ion whether  the  princess  of  Wales  conducted  her- 
self as  a  married  woman  ought  to  conduct  herself, 
contrasting  her  supposed  conduct  with  that  which 
became  a  married  woman,  then,  unquestionably 
he  found  that  there  was  no  answer  given  to  that 
question.     He  never  said  that  the  commissioners 
kept  back  anypart  of  the  statements.     He  had 
not  read  all,  but  only  a  part  of  the  questions  said 
to   have  been  put ;    and  he  had,  in  observation, 
added  his  opinion,  (the  opinion,  of  course,  of  an 
ignorant  person)  "  That  certain  questions  ought 
not  to  have  been  put  to  Mrs.  Lisle." — He  had  cer- 
tainly supposed  and  believed,  that  the  questions 
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had  been  put  down  as  well  as  the  answers.  If  he 
could  not  state  the  authenticity  of  the  paper,  still 
he  did  not  think  himself  imposed  upon.  Respect- 
ing his  idea  of  the  questions  being  put  down,  he 
could  say,  that  he  knew  that  in  commissions  insti- 
tuted either  by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  the  crown, 
on  which  reports  were  made,  the  questions  put 
were  always  taken  down  and  recorded.  Such  was 
also  the  case  in  similar  matters  in  the  court  of 
chancery.  He  was,  therefore*  misled  by  those 
considerations,  in  the  belief  that  a  similar  practice 
had  obtained  in  this  instance.  He  was  extremely 
sorry  that  his  honorable  and  learned  friend  (sir  S. 
Romilly)  was  not  now  in  his  place;  but  he  never- 
theless felt  it  expedient  to  give  the  house  the  re- 
sult of  his  inquiries  into  the  subject.  He  was  con- 
vinced, that  the  paper  could  not  be  received  as  an 
authentic  document,  after  what  had  fallen  from  his 
learned  friend :  but  he  was  still  impressed  with  the 
belief,  that  the.  witness  considered  it  as  correct.  In 
introducing  it  he  stated  it  as  an  illustration  of  his 
argument,  and  had  said,  that  if  the  examinations 
had  gone  forth  along  with  the  depositions,  the  sting 
would  have  been  taken  out  of  the  deposition  of 
Mrs.  Lisle.  He  had,  pursuant  to  what  he  stated 
in  the  house  last  night,  written  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Lisle,  which  he  should  trouble  the  house  by  reading. 

BS 
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(COPY.) 
LETTER  TO  MRS.  LISLE 

"  House  of  Commons,  March  22, 1  815. 

"  DEAK  MADAM, 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  be  troublesome  to 
you,  and  especially  on  such  an  occasion  :  but  when 
J  have  stated  the  cause  to  you,  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  acknowledge  the  necessity  I  am  under  of 
addressing  you. 

"  On  Wednesday  last,  before  I  went  to  the  house 
of  commons,  a  paper  was  put  into  my  hands,  of 
which  I  send  you  a  copy  enclosed. 

"  I  was  assured  it  contained  an  authentic  account 
of  your  examination  before  the  lords  commissioners, 
on  the  conduct  of  the  princess  of  Wales. 

"  Believing  in  the  integrity  of  the  person  who 
made  the-  communication  to  me,  I  used  (as  I  was 
told  I  might  truly  do)  the  paper  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  as  I  thought  that  justice  demanded 
I  should. 

"  Lord  Ellenborough  has  this  evening  declared, 
in  the  house  of  lords,  that  the  paper  is  a  false  fabri- 
cation, as  I  understood  from  those  who  heard  him ; 
and  that  the  other  commissioners  have  expressed 
their  opinions,  although  more  mildly,  to  the  same 
effect 

"  So  circumstanced,  I  am  compelled  to  ask  you, 
whether  you  agree  in  the  character  ascribed  to  the 
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paper  by  the  noble  lords.  If  y ou  do,  I  shall  only 
have  to  lament,  that  I  have  been  imposed  upon, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  imposition  practised  upon 
me. 

"  If  the  paper  should  ever  before  have  been  seen 
by  you,  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  receive  all 
such  information  as  you  may  have  it  in  your 
power  to  give  respecting  it,  that  I  may  trace  the 
fabrication  to  its  author.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
dear  madam, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 
«  SAMUEL  WH1TBREAD." 

Mr.  Whiibread  said,  he  selected  "  the  softest 
words"  used  by  the  learned  lord.  There  were 
"  other  words"  used,  which  were  banished  from  the 
communications  of  the  intermediate  ranks  of  so- 
ciety :  words  which  were  not  considered  for  per- 
sonal justification,  or  even  for  offence.  In  the  lowest 
ranks,  indeed,  they  had  sijnk  into  disregard  ;  and 
if  they  could  find  a  place  in  the  higher  ranks,  it 
must  be  only  in  the  sacred  person  of  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  England.  To  this  letter  he  had  received 
an  answer  from  Mrs.  Lisle,  which  he  also  read. 

(COPY.) 
ANSWER. 

\        "  Canary,  March  23,  1813. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 
"  I  received  you?  letter,  with  the  accompanying 
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account  of  my  examination  when  before  the  lords 
commissioners  in  the  year  1806;  and  having  com- 
pared it  with  the  original  document,  I  find  them 
exactly  similar. 

"  On  my  return  from  the  lords  commissioners,  I, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  committed  to  paper 
the  questions  which  had  been  put  to  me,  and  my 
answers  ;  and  I  transmitted  a  copy  to  the  princess 
of  Wales,  having  previously  received  her  royal 
highness's  commands  so  to  do. 

s    "*\        \  »      *  x 

"  It  has  never  been  my  intention  to  set  up  these 
recollections  against  rny  deposition ;  and  as  little 
has  it  been  my  wish  that  they  should  be  made 
public.  Indeed,  so  scrupulous  have  I  been  in  this 
respect,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  copy  sent 
to  the  princess,  immediately  after  my  examination, 
the  paper  now  in  question  was  not,  till  very  re- 
cently, seen  by  my  nearest  connections  ;  even  now 
jt  would  not  have  been  seen  by  them,  had  not  er- 
roneous statements,  and  garbled  extracts  from  my 
deposition,  appeared  in  some  of  the  public  papers. 

"  How  the  paper  has  found  its  way  into  your 
hands,  I  guess  not.  As  I  have  already  stated,  it 
has  not  been  any  act  or  intention  of  mine  ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  paper  which  you  have  sent  me,  is  a  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  one  that  I  had  written.  lam, 
dear  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  HESTER  LISLE." 
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Now,  (Mr.  W.  observed),  he  hoped,  that  neither 
the  house  nor  the  public  would  say  that  he  had  been 
imposed  upon  ! — (Hear,  hear !)  or  that  there  was 
any  intermediate  fabrication  by  the  person  who 
gave  him  the  paper,  or  by  Mrs.  Lisle  herself.  (No.) 
The  paper  contained  the  questions  and  answers  put 
down  by  Mrs.  L.  on  her  return  from  the  investi- 
gation :  but  Mrs.  L.  observed,  that  she  did  not  set 
up  her  recollections  against  the  deposition  :  neither 
did  he.  It  was  fitting  to  remark  a  singular  coinci- 
dence :  Mrs.  Lisle  wrote  from  her  recollection ; 
but  there  'was  no  difference  in  the  answers  she  put 
down,  and  those  stated  in  the  deposition,  except  in 
one  instance.  The  answers  followed  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  order,  in  the  account  of  the  exa- 
mination and  in  the  deposition.  He  must  return 
to  his,  original  intention,  and  sa)\  that  he  should 
have  thought  it  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice,— and  that  he  should  have  considered  himself 
extremely  blameable,  if  he  had  not,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  endeavoured  to  take  the  sting  out 
of  the  deposition.  There,  then,  the  house  had  an 
account^of  the  way  in  which  the  examination  was 
taken.  If  the  questions  were  strongly  stated,  and 
the  commissioners  could  contradict  the  account,  it 
was  so  far  well.  For  his  own  part,  he  could  not 
throw  any  such  imputation  upon  Mrs.  Lisle,  as  to 
imagine  that  she  had  made  the  slightest  attempt  at 
fabrication.  There  was,  indeed,  in  another  part  of 
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the  paper  itself,  internal  evidence  of  its  'authenti- 
city ;  for  in  taxing  her  memory,  Mrs.  Lisle  had, 
in  one  instance,  said,  that  she  could  not  put  down 
an  answer  to  one  question,  having  forgotten  the 
precise  answer  which  she  made  to  it. 

He  felt  very  sorry,  in  these  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, to  have  done  any  thing  which  could  give 
pain  to  noble  lords,  and  friends  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  high  respect ;  or  to  any  magistrate,  such 
particularly  as  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  ;  but  he  had  felt  the  paramount  importance 
of  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
business,  and  which  occasioned  his  comments.  On 
that  feeling  he  relied,  and  was  upheld  by  it  now. — 
He  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  some  course  for  set- 
ting himself  right ;  and  he  placed  himself  on  the 
justice  of  the  house. 

After  a  few  words  in  observation  from  lord 
Castlereagh,  and  from  sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  high 
approval  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  con- 
versation dropt. 

Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone,  after  a  short  speech, 

moved  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  That  the  petition  of  sir  John  Douglas  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  lady  Charlotte,  his  wife,  is  re- 
garded by  this  house  as  an  audacious  attempt  to 
give  a  colour  of  truth  to  the  most  atrocious  false- 
hoods against  the  honour  and  life,  peace  and  happi- 
ness, of  the  princess  of  Wales." 
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Mr.  Herbert  objected  to  that  house  prejudging  a 
question,  \yhich  might  afterwards  come  before  it 
in  a  bill  of  attainder. 

There  was  a  loud  cry  of  question,  when 

Mr.  Whiibread  rose  and  said,  there  was  an  ob- 
vious reason  why  the  house  could  not  concur  in  the 
motion  of  the  honorable  member,  for  they  had  no 
ground  on  which  to  proceed,  having  no  minutes  of 
the  evidence,  nor  any  of  the  proceedings  before 
them,  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  pass  the  resolu- 
tion, which  declared  that  sir  John  Douglas  had  at- 
tempted, by  his  petition,  to  set  up  evidence  which 
had  been  proved  to  be  false.  It  was  still  his  opi- 
nion, from  every  step  that  was  taken  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  unfortunate  business,  that  the  evidence 
was  false  and  malicious,  and  that  a  wicked  conspi- 
racy had  existed  agaiust  the  life  and  honor  of  the 
princess ;  yet,  he  thought  it  better  for  the  house  not 
to  take  this  into  their  consideration,  but  to  get  rid 
of  it,  either  by  moving  the  previous  question,  or  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  that  though  it  was  apparent 
that  the  question  could  not  be  pressed,  the  house 
was  in  an  awkward  predicament ;  that  the  petition 
lying  on  the  table,  the  house  would  appear  to  give 
countenance  to  those  falsehoods  and  calumnies.  Sir 
John  Douglas  must  have  known  that  his  petition 
could  not  be  acceded  to ;  and  were  it  not  his  prin- 
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ciple  that  all  petitions  ought  to  be  received,  he 
should  have  opposed  its  reception. 

After  a  few  observations  from  Mr.  Tierneyt  on 
the  proper  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  resolution, 
a  motion  of  adjournment  was  proposed  by  the  soli- 
citor-general, and  acceded  to. 

On  the  31st  Mr.  WTiitbread  said,  it  was  with 
great  pain  and  reluctance  he  rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  a  subject  which  he  had  hoped 
was  at  rest  for  ever.  The  public  mind  was  quiet 
under  the  conviction  of  the  innocence  of  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  all  secret  ex- 
aminations, with  respect  to  her  conduct,  had,  as  he 
was  informed,  ceased.  This  circumstance  was 
strengthened  by  the  visit  which  the  princess  Char- 
lotte of  Wales  was  allowed  to  make  to  her  mother, 
and  the  general  sensation  upon  that  permission 
was  such  as  to  predict  a  future  pleasing  consequence 
from  the  termination  of  those  distressing  transactions. 
He. was  however  checked  in  his  expectations  that 
the  subject  was  at  rest  for  ever,  upon  seeing  a  letter 
in  a  newspaper,  signed  "  Moira,"  addressed  by  his 
lordship  to  a  brother  mason,  in  which,  alluding  to 
his  examination  of  the  servants  of  lord  Eardley,  in 
1805,  the  noble  lord  remarks  as  follows : — 

"  When  the  prince  did  me  the  honor  of  relating 
to  me  this  representation  of  lord  Eardley's,  expres- 
sing great  uneasiness  that  the  asserted  notoriety  of 
the  interviews  at  Belvidere,  and  the  comments  of 
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the  neighbours,  should  force  him  to  take  any  public 
steps,  I  suggested  the  possibility  that  there  might 
be  misapprehension  of  the  circumstances;  and  I 
entreated  that,  before  any  other  procedure  should 
be  determined  upon,  I  might  send  for  the  steward 
(Kenny)  and  the  porter  (Jonathan  Partridge)  to 
examine  them.  This  was  permitted.  I  sent  for 
the  servants  and  questioned  them*  My  report  to 
the  prince  was,  that  the  matter  had  occasioned 
very  little  observation  in  the  house,  none  at  all  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  it  was  entirely  un-> 
necessary  for  his  royal  highness  to  notice  it  in  any 
shape.  The  servants  had  been  desired  by  me 
never  to  talk  upon  the  subject ;  lord  Eardley  was 
informed  that  his  conception  of  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  servants  was  found  to  be  inaccurate ; 
no  mention  was  ever  made  by  any  one,  not  even  to 
the  lords  who  conducted  the  inquiry  three  years 
afterwards,  of  the  particulars  related  by  the  servants, 
and  the  circumstance  never  would  have  been 
known  at  all,  had  not  the  legal  advisers  of  the  prin- 
cess, for  the  sake  of  putting  a  false  colour  on  that 
investigation,  indiscreetly  brought  it  forward. 
The  death  of  Kenny,  in  the  interval,  tempted  them 
to  risk  this  procedure.  Jonathan  Partridge  having 
been  known,  at  the  time  when  he  was  questioned, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  princess,  from  his  own  declara- 
tion to  the  steward,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  her 

royal  highness  would  the  next  day  be  informed  by 
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him  of  his  having  been  examined.  The  measure 
was  most  offensive,  if  not  justified  by  some  un- 
common peculiarity  of  circumstance.  Yet  absolute 
silence  is  preserved  upon  it  for  so  long  a  period  by 
her  royal  highness's  advisers  ;  a  forbearance  only  to 
be  solved  by  their  being  too  cautious  to  touch  upon 
the  point  while  Kenny  was  alive." 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  this  passage  evidently 
implied  that  Kenny's  evidence  was  unfavourable  to 
the  character  of  her  royal  highness,  and  as  it  was 
highly  necessary  lord  Moira  should  explain  the 
business  before  he  departed  for  India,  he  moved, 
"  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  lords,  to  desire 
their  lordships  to  grant  leave  that  the  earl  of  Moira 
should  be  called  before  this  house,  to  give  an  ex- 
planation at  the  bar,  touching  certain  matters  with- 
in his  knowledge  relating  to  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales." 

The  Speaker  suggested,  that  the  motion  was  ir- 
regular, there  being  no  inquiry  before  the  house ; 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby  opposed  it  upon  the  same 
ground  as  being  unprecedented. — The  motion  was 
therefore  negatived. 

'  The  following  correspondence  took  place  between 
lord  Moira  and  Mr.  Whitbread  : — 

"  DEAR  SIR,  April  2d,  1813. 

"  The  first  report  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
house  of  commons  made  me  conceive  that  your 
procedure  had  been  hostile,  and  the  matter  was  the 
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more  inexplicable  to  me,  from  my  thinking  that 
your  access  to  documents,  as  well  as  the  conversa- 
tions you  had  held  with  me,  ought  to  have  secured 
me  from  any  misapprehension  on  the  points  agi- 
tated.      From   that  impression   I  found   myself 
strangely  embarrassed  about  an  explanation,  which 
I  was  at  the  same  time  highly  solicitous  to  give. 
I  felt  invincible  repugnance  to  answering  you  in 
an  assembly  where  you  could  not  reply;    and  to 
direct  an  address  to  yourself  was  precluded  by  what 
I  had  understood  as  the  tone  taken  by  you.     The 
correct  statement  of  your  speech  in  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  I  must  consider  as  the  true  ver- 
sion, has  done  away  all  difficulty ;  and  I  am  truly 
indebted  to  you  for  having  now  the  means  of  cor- 
recting an  ambiguity,  if  any  thing  of  the  sort  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  my  statement.     I  cannot  say, 
that  in  my  view  of  the  subject,  any  expression  of 
mine  is  equivocal,  but  if  there  be  room  for  a  double 
construction,  even  from  a  want  of  adventure  in 
persons  to  the  context,  I  must  think  myself  for- 
tunate in  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  points 
distinct. 

"  Your  remarks  attack  upon  two  passages ;  that 
which  represents  Jonathan  Partridge  as  devoted  to 
the  princess  of  Wales ;  and  that  which  surmises 
the  existence  of  Kenny  to  have  been  a  check  on 
the  advisers  of  her  royal  highness. 

"  The  word  devoted  presented  itself  to  me,  from 
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recollection  that  it  was  Kenny's  phrase ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly used  it  in  no  other  sense  than  that  which  it 
was  intended  to  bear  by  him.  If  it  be  supposed 
capable  of  implying  that  Jonathan  Partridge  was 
in  the  pay  of  the  princess,  or  so  connected  as  to  be 
the  instrument  in  any  plans,  I  totally  disavow  any 
such  meaning— a  meaning,  indeed,  not  feconcile- 
able  to  the  details.  The  particulars  related  .by 
Kenny  clearly  indicated  his  conception  to  be  only 
that  Partridge  was  won  into  admiration  of  the  con- 
descension and  liberality  of  the  princess,  and  was 
thence  zealous  to  testify  attachment.  To -imagine 
that  a  man,  under  the  influence  of  that  sentiment; 
would  not  hasten  to  make  a  merit  of  imparting 
that  he  had  been  examined  respecting  her  royal 
highness,  would  be  to  know  nothing  of  human 
nature*  This  disposition  led  him  into  a  suppres- 
sion which  your  statement  obliges  me  now  to 
notice,  though  it  was  not  necessary  that  I  should 
animadvert  upon  it  in  the  letter  of  mine,  which 
was  the  ground  of  your  motion*  The  omission  to 
which  I  am  pointing  will  define  the  second  passage; 
yet  I  must  say,  I  do  not  comprehend  how  any 
man,  who  reflected  for  a  moment,  could  understand 
that  passage  as  pointing  at  the  princess.  What 
consequence  to  her  royal  highness  could  attend  the 
bringing  forward  the  discussion  while  Kenny  was 
alive,  when  the  whole  matter  (as  related  to  her) 
was  dismissed  in  1805,  when  Kenny  was  forthcorn- 
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ing  ?  Partridge,  in  his  deposition,  states  himself  to 
have  told  me  of  the  princess  having  visited  Belvl- 
dere  house,  with  three  ladies  and  a  gentleman. 
This  representation  is  correct  He  did  state  this 
to  have  taken  place  on  a  Sunday.  But  he  sinks 
the  fact  of  his  having  mentioned,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  princess  had  also  been  there  with  only 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  and  captain  Manby,  on  the  Thurs* 
day  preceding  that  Sunday.  This  was  the  visit 
which  had  been  particularly  pointed  out  to  lord 
Eardley,  and  which  had  occasioned  his  lordship's 
procedure.-  With  any  reference  to  the  princess,  it 
is  Absolutely  indifferent,  and  was  .treated  by  me  as 
such  at  the  time.  Not  so  with  regard  to  those  at 
whom  my  observation  was  pointed.  The  assertion, 
that  the  long  forbearance  of  the  princess's  advisers 
could  only  be  solved  by  their  being  too  cautious  to 
touch  on  the  points  when  Kenny  was  alive,  alludes 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  meeting  on  the  Thursday 
— a  fact  which,  represented  as  it  had  been,  made 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  unavoidable.  The 
existence  of  Kenny  barred  the  unworthy  inputa- 
tion  which  those  gentlemen  were  desirous  to  affix; 
because  Kenny  would  have  exposed  such  a  wilful 
suppression  in  Partridge'*  deposition,  as  was  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  colour  to  their  purpose.  In  that 
purpose  the  princess  could  have  no  community  of 
interests  :  it  was  simply  a  measure  of  political  in- 
trigue. With  regard  to  the  visit  at  Belvidere 
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house  on  the  Thursday,  though  Kenny  be  dead, 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  could  easily  be  questioned  whether 
it  took  place  or  not.  The  substantiation  of  it  in- 
volves no  kind  of  charge  against  the  princess.  It, 
only  rebuts  the  management  of  those  who,  by 
attempting  to  make  it  be  conceived  that  there  was 
but  one  visit  (a  visit  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  any  possible  misinterpretation),  would 
fain  establish  their  position,  that  the  inquiry  was 
wanton  or  designing. 

"  I  trust  I  have  been  explicit  on  these  points ; 
and  I  must  feel  myself  entitled  to  hope,  that  this 
answer  of  mine  to  your  call  upon  me,  may  have 
as  much  publicity  as  the  doubts  which  you  thought 
it  expedient  to  urge. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  dear  Sir,  to  be 

"  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  MOIR  A." 

*'  Samuel  Whiibread,  Esq." 

"  Dover  Street,  April  3,  1813. 
"My  DEAR  LORD, 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  lordship's 
letter  in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday ;  and  I  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  in  my  power  of  expressing  to 
your  lordship  my  perfect  satisfaction  at  the  expla- 
nation you  have  thus  been  pleased  to  give  of  the 
passages  in  your  published  letter  to  a  member  of 
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the  lodge  of  freemasons,  which  had  been  so  generally 
misconstrued. 

"Your  lordship  has  most  emphatically  asked, 
with  respect  to  Kenny,  "  What  consequence  to  her 
royal  highness  could  attend  the  bringing  forward 
the  discussion  whilst  Kenny  was  alive,  when  the 
whole  matter  (as  related  to  her)  was  dismissed  in 
1803,  when  Kenny  was  forthcoming?"  Your  lord- 
ship's answer  to  this  question  is  implied,  and  must 
meet  with  immediate^and  universal  concurrence—* 
"  No  consequence  whatever." 

"  Respecting  Partridge,  the  word  "  devoted"  is 
stated  by  your  lordship  to  have  been  used  by  you, 
from  the  recollection  of  its  having  been  the  phrase 
of  Kenny,  when  examined  by  your  lordship,  and 
not  intended  by  him  to  convey  the  slightest  im- 
putation upon  the  princess  of  Wales.  Your  lord- 
ship has  thus  disarmed  the  word  of  all  imaginable 
offence. 

"  As  to  the  alleged  additional  visit  to  Belvidere, 
not  mentioned  in  the  deposition  of  Partridge,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  make  much  comment,  as  your  lord- 
ship has  said  "  that  with  any  reference  to  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  it  is  absolutely  indifferent,  and  was 
treated  as  such  by  you  at  the  time."  Besides,  the 
parties  are  alive ;  and  if  a  suspicion  of  impropriety 
could  exist,  they  might  and  would  have  been  ex- 
amined. Your  lordship's  judgment  on  this  matter, 
after  investigation,  is  most  satisfactorily  decisive, 
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-when  you  further  say,  "the  substantiation  of  it" 
(the  additional  visit  to  Belvidere)  "involves  no 
kind  of  charge  against  the  princess  of  Wales." 
'  **  I  am  concerned  that  any  report  of  my  speech 
in  the  house  of  commons  should  have  led  your 
lordship  to  think,  for  a  moment,  I  had  proceeded 
hostilely  towards  yourself;  and  I  was  sorry  to  see 
how  very  inaccurately  what  I  had  said  in  the 
house  of  commons  on  Wednesday  was  reported  in 
some  of  the'papers  ef  the  succeeding  day.  The  re- 
port to  which  your  lordship  adverts,  as  containing 
the  true  version  of  my  speech,  had  been  seen  by 
me  late  on  Wednesday  night,  and  was  intended  for 
insertion  in  the  paper  of  Thursday  morning.  I 
was  afterwards  informed  it  had  arrived  too  late  to 
find  a  place  in  the  paper  of  Thursday.  I  was  glad 
to  perceive  it  in  The  Morning  Chronicle  of  yester- 
day. Having  seen  it  before  it  was  sent  to  the  press, 
I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  it  contains  the  substance  of  what 
I  said  in  my  place.  Some  verbal  inaccuracies  are 
quite  immaterial. 

.  "  I  am  .bound  to  fulfil  your  lordship's  hope,  by 
making  your  letter  to  me  public.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  the  explanation  of  passages  so  gener- 
ally misunderstood,  I  know  not  how  to  proceed  ef- 
fectually, but  by  motion  in  the  house  of  commons  : 
and  the  motion  having  been  calculated  to  obtain 
your  lordship's  attendance  in  the  house  of  commons, 
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if  successful,  your  lordship  would  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  giving  the  explanations  in  the  very 
place  where  they  were  asked  for ;  and  I  never  had 
any  doubt  of  their  honorable  and  satisfactory  na- 
ture. But  the  discussions  in  the  house  of  commons 
having  now  been  dropped,  (as  I  sincerely  hope 
never  again  to  be  revived,)  I  will  send  your  letter 
and  my  answer  directly  to  the  public  journals. 

"  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge,  by  the 
same  means,  much  personal  civility  received  at 
various  times  from  your  lordship ;  and  particularly 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  requested,  and  the 
urbanity  with  which  I  was  received,  to  peruse  the 
documents  to  which  your  lordship  has  referred  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  year.  In  the  discus- 
sions which  afterwards  arose,  I  did  not  use  the 
knowledge  I  had  so  acquired  of  any  one  of  them, 
until  after  it  had  appeared  in  print. 

"  I  regret  that  in  the  course  of  these  discussions 
I  have  given  momentary  pain  to  your  lordship,  or 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  any  persons,  of  whose 
friendship  and  esteem  I  was  pleased  in  thinking  I 
possessed  a  share.  The  loss,  if  lost,  is  entirely  my 
own — it  is  painful  to  me.  But  justice  has  been 
the  object  of  my  pursuit — that  pursuit  has  been 
conscientiously  conducted  by  me,  and  must,  there- 
fore, of  necessity,  have  been  free  from  all  selfish 
considerations. 

"  With  the  addition  of  these  explanations  from 
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your  lordship/so  honorable  to  the  princess  of  Wales, 
and  so  just  to  yourself,  the  public  will  be  satisfied 
that  justice  has  been  completely  obtained. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  lord, 
"  Your  lordship's  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
«  SAMUEL  WHITBREAD." 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  o/Moira.  Jt  G.  <$c  $c." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Death  of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick. — The  Prin- 
cess CJiarlotte  visits  her  Mother  on  this  occasion 
by  permission  of  her  Father. — Congratulory  Ad- 
dress of  the  City  of  London  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales  on  her  acquittal. — Her  Royal  Highness' $ 
Note  to  the  Sheriffs. — Her  Answer  to  the  Ad- 
dress.— Alderman  Wood's  attention  to  her  Royal 
Highness. — Address  of  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  London  on  the  same  occasion. — Her 
Royal  Highnesses  Answer. — Similar  Addresses 
and  Resolutions  from  Westminster •,  Middlesex, 
4*.  $p. 

ON  the  23d  ofMarch  1813,  the  duchess  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  mother  of  the  princess  of  Wales  died. 
The  prince  regent  and  the  queen  being  desirous 
that  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, her  son,  should  be  consulted  on  the  occasion, 
the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  lord  chamberlain, 
and  those  who  had  the  arrangement  of  the  funeral, 
waited  on  his  serene  highness  at  his  residence  at 
Vauxhall.  His  highness  signified  his  intention  to 
be  the  chief  mourner.  As  her  royal  highness  was 
only  a  visitor  in  this  country,  and  had  no  royal 
establishment,  the  funeral  was  of  a  private  nature. 
On  this  occasion  the  princess  Charlotte  had  the 


voluntary  permission  of  the  prince  regent  to  visit 
her  mother,  when  the  two  illustrious  females  pas- 
sed two  hours  ALONE,  a  pleasure  which  they  had 
not  enjoyed  a  long  time  before.^  ^ 

On  the  acquittal  of  her  royal  highness  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  from  those  heavy  and  serious  charges 
ivhich  had  been  brought  against  her,  addresses 
of  congratulation  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  citizens  of  London  were  the  first  who  ex- 
pressed a  determination  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  present- 
ing a  loyal  and  affectionate  address  to  her  royal 
highness  on  the  subject  of  the  lately  exposed  wick- 
ed and  cruel  attempts  against  her  royal  highness's 
character  and  life,     A  requisition  was  delivered  to 
the  lord  mayor,  requesting  him  to  hold  a  common 
hall,  for  the  consideration  of  this  proposition,  which 
was  accordingly  held  on  Friday,  April  2.     Alder- 
man Wood  brought  forward  the  subject  of  the  day, 
and  after  commenting  on  the  cruel  slanders  by 
which  the  princess  had  been  assailed,  and  the  com- 
plete and  irrefragable  establishment  of  her  inno- 
cence, he  moved  an  address  to  her  royal  highness, 
which,  after  some  discussion,  was  carried  with  very 
few  opponents. 

In  consequence  of  this  note  of  the  common  hall, 
the  city  remembrancer  waited  upon  the  princess  of 
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Wales  at  Montague-house  the  next  day,  and  de- 
livered the  following  note : — 

«  Guildhall,  April  3,  ISIS. 

"  The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery,  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  common  hall  assembled,  having 
yesterday  voted  an  address  to  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  of  Wales,  and  ordered  the  sheriffs,  at- 
tended by  the  remembrancer,  to  wait  on  her  royal 
highness  to  know  when  she  would  receive  the  same, 
the  remembrancer  now  attends  to  know  her  royal 
highness's  pleasure  in  respect  to  the  time  when  the 
sheriffs  may  wait  on  her  for  this  purpose." 


To  this  note  her  royal  highness  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes  delivered  the  following  answer,  in 
writing : — 

"Montague-house,  Blackheath,  Aprils,  1818. 

"  Impressed  with  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  unexpected  honor  the  lord  mayor  and  the 
noble  city  of  London  intend  to  confer  upon  me,  by 
presenting  an  address  of  congratulation  on  the  happy 
annihilation  of  a  conspiracy  against  my  honor  and 
my  life,  I  feel  myself  unable  to  do  justice  to  my 
feelings,  in  expressing  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  sincere  interest  the  lord  mayor 
and  the  city  of  London  have  evinced  for  my  wel- 
fare and  happiness.  The  melancholy  event  of  the 
duchess  of  Brunswick,  my  mother's  demise,  in- 
volves me  at  this  moment  in  the  deepest  affliction : 
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I  shall  not  fail,  however,  to  send  on  Monday  next 
an  answer  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  Sheriffs,  to 
express  more  fully  my  sentiments  on  the  honor  in- 
tended to  be  conferred  upon  me." 

On  Monday  the  sheriffs  waited  on  her  royal 
highness,  and  received  the  following  answer:— 

"Montague  House,  Blackheath,  April  6th,  181S. 

"  When  the  remembrancer  waited  upon  me  un- 
expectedly on  Saturday  last,  to  give  me  the  first  in- 
timation of  the  high  honor  conferred  upon  me  by 
the  citizens  of  Lbndon  in  common  hall  assembled; 
the  answer  which  I  made  will  have  conveyed  some 
expression  of  my  feeling  on  an  occasion  so  interest- 
ing, important,  and  gratifying,  to  me. 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood,  when 
I  say,  that  my  affliction  from  the  recent  loss  of  my 
beloved  mother,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
my  situation  in  other  respects,  may  render  it  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  give  a  due  reception  to  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  sheriffs,  and  the  depu- 
tation of  the  livery  of  London,  I  also  feel  diffi- 
dent of  giving  them  the  trouble  of  a  public  attend- 
ance upon  me. 

"  I  shall  be  at  my  apartments  in  Kensington 
palace  on  Monday  next,  at  two  o'clock,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  address." 
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CONGRATULARY  ADDRESSES. 


The  congratulatory  address  of  the  livery  of  the 
city  of  London  was  accordingly  presented  to  the 
princess  of  Wales  on  Monday,  April  12,  at  Ken- 
sington palace.     The  procession  consisted  of  the 
two  city  marshals  in  their  state  uniforms,  on  horse- 
back ;    the  state  carriage  and  six  bays,  in  which 
were  the  lord  mayor,  the  mace  bearer,  the  sword  of 
state,  and  his  lordship's  chaplain;  aldermen  Combe, 
Wood,  and  Goodbehere ;   sheriff  Blades,  and  the 
city  remembrancer,  Mr.  sheriff  Hoy  and  his  chap- 
lain ;  the  chamberlain,  the  comptroller,  the  solicitor, 
the  town  clerk,  Mr.  Waithman,  and  about  150  of 
the  livery  in  their  gowns.     The  procession,  to  the 
disappointment  of  many  thousands  of  persons,  who 
had  assembled  in  the  Strand,  Pall  Mall,  &c.  took 
a  contrary  route,  and  proceeded  through  Newgate- 
street,  Holborn,  Oxford-road,  and  into  Kensington 
gardens  by  the  gate  at  Bayswater.     The  princess, 
accompanied  by  lady  Charlotte  Lindsey  and  Camp- 
bell, arrived  at  the  palace  from  Blackheath,  at  a 
quarter  past  12,  at  which  time  the  populace  had 
assembled  in  great  numbers.      The  lord  mayor, 
with  the  grand  cavalcade,  arrived  ten  minutes  past 
two.     The  crowd  that  accompanied  it  overpowered 
the  police  and  the  military,  and  burst  open  the 
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gates.  The  lord  mayor  and  the  livery  having 
alighted,  were  shewn  into  a  private  room.  It 
being  announced  to  the  princess  that  the  whole 
were  arrived,  her  royal  highness  entered  from  a 
back  anti-room  into  the  grand  dining-room,  and 
took  her  station  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  with 
her  back  to  a  small  marble  slab,  before  a  large  look- 
ing-glass; ladies  Charlotte  Lindsey,  Charlotte 
Campbell,  and  lady  Anne  Hamilton,  her  royal 
highness's  ladies  in  Waiting,  stood  on  her  right 
hand,  and  Mr.  St.  Leger,  her  vice  chamberlain,  on 
her  left.  The  town  clerk  in  the  absence  of  the  re- 
corder, approached  the  princess,  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing address : — 

"  To  her  Royal  Highness  the  princess  of  Wales. 
"  The  humble  address  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 

and  livery  of  the  city  of  London,  in  common- 
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hall  assembled. 

"  May  it  please  your  royal  highness, 

"We,  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects,  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery  of  the  city  of  London, 
in  common-hall  assembled,  bearing  in  mind  those 
sentiments  of  profound  veneration  and  ardent  af- 
fection, with  which  we  hailed  the  arrival  of  your 
royal  highness  in  this  country,  humbly  beseech 
your  royal  highness  to  receive  our  assurances,  that 
in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  London,  those  sen- 
timents have  never  experienced  diminution  or 
change. 
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"  Deeply  interested  in  every  event  connected 
with  the  stability  of  the  throne  of  this  kingdom, 
under  the  sway  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, — 
tenderly  alive  to  every  circumstance  affecting  the 
personal  welfare  of  every  branch  of  that  illus- 
trious house, — we  have  felt  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence, inexpressible,  upon  the  disclosure  of  that 
foul  and  detestable  conspiracy  which,  by  perjured 
and  suborned  traducers,  has  been  carried  on  against 
your  royal  highnesses  honor  and  life. 

"  The  veneration  for  the  laws,  the  moderation, 
the  forbearance,  the  frankness,  the  magnanimity, 
which  your  royal  highness  has  so  eminently  dis- 
played under  circumstances  so  trying,  and  during 
a  prosecution  of  so  long  a  duration — these,  while 
they  demand  an  expression  of  our  unbounded  ap- 
plause, cannot  fail  to  excite  in  us  a  confident  hope 
that  under  the  sway  of  your  illustrious  and  beloved 
daughter,  our  children  will  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
of  so  bright  an  example ;  and  we  humbly  beg  per- 
mission most  unfeignedly  to  assure  your  royal 
highness,  that,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  our  country 
as  from  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  duty,  we  shall  al- 
ways feel,  and  be  ready  to  give  proof,  of  the  most 
anxious  solicitude  for  your  royal  highness's  health, 
prosperity,  and  happiness." 

The  address  was  then  presented  to  her  royal 

highness,  who  read  the  following  answer : — 

3  X 
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"I  thank  you  for  your  loyal  and  affectionate 
address. 

"  It  is  to  me  the  greatest  consolation  to  learn, 
that  during  so  many  years  of  unmerited  persecu- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  active  and  persevering 
dissemination  of  the  most  deliberate  calumnies 
against,  me,  the  kind  and  favourable  sentiments 
with  which  they  did  me  the  honour  to  approach 
me  on  my  arrival  in  this  country,  have  undergone 
neither  diminution  nor  change  in  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  of  London. 

"  The  sense  of  indignation  and  abhorrence  you 
express  against  the  foul  and  detestable  conspiracy, 
which  by  perjured  and  suborned  traducers  has 
been  carried  on  against  my  Hfe  and  honor,  is  worthy 
of  you,  and  most  gratifying  to  me.  It  must  be 
duly  appreciated  by  every  branch  of  that  illustrious 
house,  with  which  I  am  so  closely  connected  by 
blood  and  marriage,  the  personal  welfare  of  every 
one  of  whom  must  have  been  affected  by  the  suc- 
cess of  such  atrocious  machinations. 

"  The  consciousness  of  my  innocence  has  sup- 
ported me  through  my  long  severe  and  unmerited 
trials;  your  approbation  of  my  conduct  under 
them,  is  a  reward  for  all  my  sufferings. 

"  I  shall  not  lose  any  opportunity  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy,  of  encouraging  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  my  dear  daughter,  the  princess  Charlotte, 
arid  I  shall  impress  upon  her  mind,  my  full  sense 
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of  the  obligation  conferred  upon  me  by  this  spon 
taneous  act  of  your  justice  and  generosity. 

"  She  will  therein  clearly  perceive  the  value  of 
that  free  constitution,  which,  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  it  will  be  her  high  destiny  to  preside 
over,  and  her  sacred  duty  to  maintain,  which  allows 
no  one  to  sink  under  oppression ;  and  she  will  ever 
•be  bound  to  the  city  of  London,  in  ties  proportion- 
ed to  the  strength  of  that  filial  attachment  I  have 
had  the  happiness  uniformly  to  experience  from 
her. 

"Be  assured  that  the  cordial  and  convincing 
proof  you  have  thus  given  of  your  solicitude  for 
my  prosperity  and  happiness,  will  be  cherished  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  me  to  the  latest  moment 
of  my  life;  and  the  distinguished  proceeding 
adopted  by  the  first  city  of  this  great  empire,  will 
be  considered  by  posterity  as  a  proud  memorial  of 
my  vindicated  honor." 

Her  royal  highness  read  the  answer  witli  great 
propriety,  feeling,  and  dignity.  Mr.  alderman 
Wood  remained  in  conversation  with  her  royal 
highness  for  a  considerable  time,  and  pointed  out 
the  most  prominent  characters  who  were  present, 
as  they  advanced  to  kiss  her  hand. 

The  example  thus  set  by  the  city  of  London, 
was  followed  by  the  common  council  of  London  in 
the  following  manner: 


,  "  To  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
"  The  loyal  and  dutiful  address  of  the  lord  mayor, 

aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city  of  London, 

in  common  council  assembled  : 

"•May  it  please  your  royal  highness, 
f.v."  We,  his  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of 
the  city  of  London  in  common  council  assembled, 
deeply  interested  in  whatever  concerns  the  honor 
>  and  happiness  of  your  royal  highness,  and  the  il- 
lustrious family  with  whom  you  are  so  intimately 
allied,  approach  your  royal  highness  to  offer  our 
sincere  congratulations  on  the  signal  and  decisive 
triumph  your  royal  highness  has  recently  obtained. 

"  We  have  witnessed  with  horror  and  indigna- 
tion the  odious  and  wicked  conspiracy  which,  by 
malice  the  most  inveterate,  has  for  so  many  years 
been  directed  against  your  life  and  honour ;  and 
we  beg  to  assure  your  royal  highness,  that  while 
we  hold  in  the  utmost  abhorrence  acts  so  base  and 
atrocious,  we  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  ad- 
miration of  the  dignified  forbearance  and  magnani- 
mity which  your  royal  highness  has  manifested 
under  a  persecution  of  such  duration,  and  aggra- 
vated by  circumstances  so  trying  and  afflicting. 

"  During  the  whole  of  this  most  arduous  con- 
flict we  have  never  ceased  to  regard  the  dangerous 
situation  of  your  royal  highness  with  feelings  of 
the  most  lively  sympathy ;  and  we  have  beheld  in 
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the  fortitude  and  firmness  of  your  royal  highness, 
conviction  the  most  decisive  of  the  unblemished 
rectitude  of  your  conduct,  which  not  only  dared, 
but  courted  the  most  rigid  investigation;  and 
greatly  as  we  lament  that  your  royal  highness 
should  have  been  compelled,  by  any  combination 
of  events,  to  claim  to  be  considered  as  innocent,  or 
proved  to  be  guilty,  yet  we  feel  with  your  royal 
highness,  that  the  period  had  at  length  arrived 
when  forbearance  would  have  ceased  to  have  been 
a  virtue. 

"  We  cannot,  therefore,  sufficiently  applaud  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  displayed  by  your  royal  high- 
ness in  demanding,  for  the  more  public  vindication 
of  your  own  honor,  that  of  your  illustrious  consort, 
and  the  safety,  peace,  and  happiness  of  these  realms, 
an  open  inquiry  into  the  base  charges  of  your  ca- 
lumniators, or  an  unqualified  admission  of  your  in- 
nocence. ,.\ 

"  We  sincerely  offer  to  your  royal  highness  our 
heartfelt  congratulations  on  your  complete  and 
happy  triumph  over  so  dark  and  detestable  a  con- 
spiracy, supported  as  it  was  by  subornation  and 
perjury-  and  we  are  most  grateful  to  your  royal 
highness  for  the  proofs  we  have  received,  in  so 
firmly  defending  your  own  honor,  of  the  anxiety 
you  feel  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  these 
kingdoms:  this  conduct  affords  to  us  the  surest 
pledge  of  the  blessings  we  may  expect  from  your 
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royal  highness,  when  it  shall  please  providence  to 
place  your  royal  highness  with  your  royal  consort 
on  the  British  throne ;  and  we  most  ardently  hope 
that  the  painful  recollection  of  your  past  sufferings 
may  be  lost  m  the  pleasing  enjoyment  of  an  unre- 
stricted intercourse  with  your  illustrious  daughter 
the  princess  Charlotte ;  and  that  she,  without  the 
same  painful  occasion  to  exercise  them,  may  in- 
lierit  all  the  virtues  of  her  royal  mother,  and  afford 
os  the  consoling  hope,  that,  taught  to  venerate  the 
free  principles  of  the  British  constitution  as  the 
best  protection  for  innocence  and  security  against 
oppression,  she  may,  should  the  period  ever  arrive 
"idaen  she  may  be  called  to  preside  over  the  destinies 
of  this  empire,  uphold  and  maintain  our  liberties, 
and  reign  in  the  hearts  of  a  free,  happy,  and  united 
people. 

"  Signed  by  order  of  court, 

"  HENRY  WOODTHOBPE/' 

The  lord  mayor  then  presented  a  copy  of  the 
address  to  her  royal  highness,  who,  having  given 
it  to  her  vice  chamberlain,  read  the  following 
answer : 

"  I  receive  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  city  of  London.  No  branch  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick  can  ever  forget  to  whose 
exertions  chiefly  it  owes  the  throne  of  these  realms ; 
and  I  have  now  peculiar  reason  to  know  the  value 
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of  the  constitution  which  those  exertions  purchased, 
because  I  have  found  it  a  sure  protection  when  I 
had  no  other  defence. 

"  The  extraordinary  situation  in  which  I  was 
placed  compelled  me  to  come  forward  in  behalf  of 
my  honor  and  my  life.  I  have  been  rewarded,  not 
only  by  the  univeral  acknowledgment  of  my  inno- 
cence, but  by  testimonies  of  affection  from  a  loyal 
and  high-spirited  people,  which  I  shall  gratefully 
remember  as  long  as  I  live* 

"  At  the  present  moment,  I  am  rather  disposed 
to  dwell  upon  this  pleasing  circumstance,  than  upon 
any  recollection  of  a  less  agreeable  kind.  The  trials, 
however,  which  I  have  undergone,  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, produce  one  good  effect :  they  will  confirm 
in  my  daughter's  mind  that  attachment  to  the 
constitution  which  she  already  cherishes,  and  im- 
press her  more  and  more  with  the  conviction,  that 
as  no  station  can  be  secure  except  in  a  free  country, 
it  is  both  the  interest  and  the  most  sacred  duty  of 
an  English  monarch,  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of 
the  people." 

A  numerous  meeting  was  held  in  Palace  Yard, 
Westminster,  on  Thursday,  April  15th,  when 
Mr.  Wishart  came  forward  with  Mr  Jones 
Burdett,  Major  Cartwright,  Mr.  alderman  Wood, 
and  other  gentlemen,  and  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  the  subject  for  which  they  were  assem- 
bled, that  of  congratulating  the  princess  of 
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Wales  on  the  triumph  she  had  obtained  oyer  malice 
and  persecution,  and  the  attempt  which  had  been 
made  against  her  life  and  honor 

Mr.  Wishart  then  proposed  an  address  to  that 
effect,  and  concluded  by  moving  the  two  following 
resolutions  : 

"Besolved,  1st.  That  it  is  the  undoubted  right 
of  every  British  subject  to  retain  the  reputation, 
rights,  and  immunities  of  innocence,  until  convict- 
ed of  guilt  before  a  tribunal  recognised  by  the  law, 
known  to  the  people,  and  possessing  that  glorious 
and  indispensible  attribute  of  freedom  and  justice, 
a  trial  by  peers  ;  and  that  this  meeting  view  with 
deep  regret  any  attempts  to  introduce  tribunals 
unknown  to  the  constitution,  unauthorised  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  therefore  possessing  no  consti- 
tutional power  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, no  power  to  punish  persons  giving  false 
evidence,  or  no  requisite  of  a  court  of  justice. 

"  2d.  That  this  meeting  feel  the  greatest  horror 
at  the  late  nefarious  conspiracy  against  the  honor 
and  the  life  of  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of 
Wales  ;  and  fully  convinced,  from  every  document 
before  the  public,  of  her  royal  highness's  innocence, 
do  resolve  that  a  loyal  and  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  her  royal  highness,  expressive  of  their 
happiness  at  her  complete  triumph  over  her  ene- 
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The  address  and  resolutions  were  read  amidst 
repeated  bursts  of  applause,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to.  The  former,  on  being  presented  to  her 
royal  highness,  was  most  graciously  received ;  and 
an  anwer  to  the  same  effect  as  the  one  presented  to 
the  common  council  was  returned. 

Also  at  a  full  county  meeting  of  the  freeholders 
of  Middlesex,  duly  convened  and  held  at  the  Mer- 
maid tavern,  in  Hackney,  on  Friday,  the  14th  day 
of  May  it  was  moved  by  Thomas  Northmore,  Esq. 
and  seconded  by  John  Bentley,  Esq.  "  That  an  af- 
fectionate and  congratulatory  address  be  presented 
to  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  on  her 
complete  triumph  over  her  enemies."  And  the 
above  resolution,  having  been  put  from  the  chair, 
was  carried  unanimously. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  address  be  signed  by  the 
sheriff  of  Middlesex,  on  behalf  of  this  meeting. 

"Resolved,  That  this  address  be  presented  to 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales  by  the 
sheriff  of  Middlesex,  accompanied  by  George  Byng 
and  William  Mellish,  Esqrs.  members  of  parlia- 
ment for  this  county,  and  by  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  this  address. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  cold  and  repulsive  manner 
in  which  her  royal  highnesses  letter  was  received 
by  the  commons  house  of  parliament,  imposes  a 
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necessity  on  the  people  of  England  to  declare  their 
full  conviction  of  her  royal  highness's  innocence. 

"  Resolved,  That  courts  and  investigations  un- 
known to  the  laws  of  England,  courts  and  investi- 
gations which  screen  the  guilty  instead  of  protect- 
ing the  innocent,  are  abhorrent  to  the  people  of 
England. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  the  honorable  Cochrane  Johnstone,  Samuel 
Whitbread,  Esq.  and  sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart,  for 
their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  princess  of 
Wales. 

"Resolved,  That  this  address,  and  the  answer 
of  the  princess  of  Wales,  be  published  by  the  sheriff 
of  Middlesex  in  the  daily  papers. 

"  Resolved,  That  William  Mellrsh,  Esq.  by  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  the  instructions  of  his  con- 
stituents in  presenting  the  address,  has  betrayed 
the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  is  thereby  unworthy 
their  future  confidence. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  George  Byng,  Esq.  for  complying  with 
the  wish  of  the  County  in  presenting  this  address. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  John  Blades,  Esq.  and  Michael  Hoy,  Esq. 
sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  for  their  impartial  conduct 
this  day." 

The  freemen  and  burgesses  of  Bristol,  and  of 


other  populous  places,  also  addressed  her  royal 
highness  on  this  occasion ;  affording  ample  proofs 
of  the  general  and  decided  sense  of  the  public.  In 
short,  no  acquittal  could  be  more  complete;— it 
was  the  proud  triumph  of  truth  and  justice  over 
one  of  the  most  foul  and  wicked  conspiracies  that 
malice  could  invent  or  falsehood  propagate. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

Intended  Marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  with 
the  Prince  of 'Orange. — Visit  of  the  Victorious 
Allies  to  London. — Exclusion  of  the  Princess  of 
,  Wales  from  the  Drawing-room. — Correspon- 
dence between  her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales  on  the  Subject. — Her  Royal  Highnesses 
Letter  to  the  Prince  Regent. — Mr.  Methueris 
Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  consequence 
of  the  Correspondence. — Newspaper  Scandal. — 
Fhe  Princess  of  Wales' s  Letter  to  the  Speaker. 
r^-Debate. — Rupture  of  the  Matrimonial  nego- 
tiation between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Princess  Charlotte. — Departure  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  for  the  Continent. 

REPORTS  having  been  spread  respecting  the 
intended  marriage  of  the  princess  Charlotte  with 
the  prince  of  Orange  on  the  21st  of  April  1814,  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons  wished  to  know 
whether  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  any 
communication  to  make  to  the  house  on  this  im- 
portant business.  Mr.  Vansittart  said  that  "it 
would  be  improper  for  him  to  say  any  thing  on 
this  delicate  subject,  as  he  had  no  command  to 
make  any  communication  respecting  it.  The  com- 
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munication  would,  of  course,  be  made  without  de- 
lay as  soon  as  such  a  step  became  proper." 

This  marriage  was  expected  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  ensuing  month  of  July. 

The  defeat  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  to  France,  rendered  London  at  this  time 
the  scene  of  gaiety  and  bustle,  owing  to  a  visit 
from  our  victorious  allies,  the  sovereigns  of  Russia 
and  Prussia.  On  this  account  two  drawing  rooms 
were  advertised,  one  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  in- 
troducing the  princess  Charlotte.  How  mortify- 
ing must  it  be  to  the  princess  of  Wales  to  be  pre- 
vented from  seeing  her  daughter  at  such  a  critical 
juncture  and  the  illustrious  visitors  !  her  exclusion 
from  court  was  thus  signified  to  her  by  the  queen  : 

"  Windsor  Cattle,  May  S3,  1814. 

"  The  queen  considers  it  to  be  her  duty  to  lose 
no  time  in  acquainting  the  princess  of  Wales,  that 
she  had  received  a  communication  from  her  son, 
the  prince  regent,  in  which  he  states,  that  her  ma- 
jesty's intention  of  holding  two  drawing-rooms  in 
the  ensuing  month  having  been  notified  to  the 
public,  he  must  declare,  that  he  considers  that  his 
own  presence  at  her  court  cannot  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  that  he  desires  it  to  be  understood,  for 
reasons  of  which  he  alone  can  be  the  judge,  to  be 
his  fixed  and  unalterable  determination,  not  to  meet 
the  princess  of  Wales  upon  any  occasion,  either  in 
public  or  private. 
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"  The  queen  is  thus  placed  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  intimating  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  the 
impossibility  of  her  majesty's  receiving  her  royal 
highness  at  the  drawing-rooms. 

"  CHARLOTTE  R" 

The  answer  of  the  princess  of  Wales  to  her  ma- 
jesty was  as  follows : 
"  MADAM, 

"  I  Eave  received  the  letter  which  your  majesty 
has  done  me  the  honor  to  address  to  me,  prohibit- 
ing my  appearance  at  the  public  drawing-rooms, 
which  will  be  held  by  your  majesty  in  the  ensuing 
month,  with  great  surprise  and  regret. 

"  I  will  not  presume  to  discuss  with  your  .ma- 
jesty, topics  which  must  be  as  painful  to  your  ma- 
jesty, as  to  myself. 

"  Your  majesty  is  well  acquainted  with  the  af- 
fectionate regard,  with  which  the  king  was  so  kind 
as  to  honor  me  up  to  the  period  of  his  majesty's  in- 
disposition ;  which  no  one  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
has  so  much  cause  to  lament  as  myself; — and  that 
his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
me  the  most  unequivocal  and  gratifying  dfproof  of 
his  attachment  and  approbation,  by  his  public  re- 
ception of  me  at  his  court,  at  a  season  of  severe 
and  unmerited  affliction,  when  his  protection  was 
most  necessary  to  me.  There  1  have  since,  unin- 
terruptedly, paid  my  respects  to  your  majesty.  I 
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am  now  without  appeal,  or  protector ;  but  I  cannot 
so  far  forget  my  duty  to  the  king,  and  to  myself, 
as  to  surrender  my  right  to  appear  at  any  public 
drawing-room,  to  be  held  by  your  majesty. 

"  That  I  may  not,  however,  add  to  the  difficulty 
and  uneasiness  of  your  majesty's  situation,  I  yield, 
in  the  present  instance,  to  the  will  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  announced  to  me  by 
your  majesty,  and  shall  not  present  myself  at  the 
drawing-rooms  of  next  month. 

"  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt 
to  inquire  of  your  majesty,  the  reasons  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  for  this  harsh  proceeding, 
of  which  his  royal  highness  can  alone  be  the  judge. 
I  am  unconscious  of  offence ;  and  in  that  reflection, 
I  must  endeavour  to  find  consolation  for  all  the 
mortifications  I  experience ;  even  for  this,  the  last, 
the  most  unexpected,  and  the  most  severe; — the 
prohibition  given  to  me  alone  to  appear  before 
your  majesty,  to  offer  my  congratulations  upon  the 
happy  termination  of  those  calamities  with  which 
Europe  has  been  so  long  afflicted,  in  the  presence 
of  the  illustrious  personages,  who  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  assembled  at  your  majesty's  court,  with 
whom  I  am  so  closely  connected  by  birth  and 
marriage. 

"  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  do"  me  an  act  of 
justice,  to  which,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
your  majesty  is  the  only  person  competent, — by 
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acquainting  those  illustrious  strangers  with  the 
motives  of  personal  consideration  towards  your 
majesty,  which  alone  induce  me  to  abstain  from 
the  exercise  of  my  right  to  appear  before  your  ma- 
jesty: and  that  I  do  now,  as  I  have  done  at  all 
times,  defy  the  malice  of  my  enemies  to  fix  upon 
me  the  shadow  of  any  one  imputation,  which  could 
render  me  unworthy  of  their  society  and  regard. 

"Your  majesty  will,  I  am  sure,  not  be  displeas- 
ed that  I  should  relieve  myself  from  a  suspicion  of 
disrespect  towards  your  majesty,  by  making  public 
the  cause  of  my  absence  from  court,  at  a  time 
when  the  duties  of  my  station  would  otherwise 
peculiarly  demand  my  attendance. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  majesty's 

"  Most  obedient  daughter-in-law  and  servant, 

"  CAROLINE  P." 

"  Cannaught-house,  May  24,  1814." 

To  this  her  majesty  made  the  following  reply : 

«  Windsor  Castle,  May  25,  1814. 

"The  queen  has  received,  this  afternoon,  the 
princess  of  Wales's  letter  of  yesterday,  in  reply  to 
the  communication  which  she  was  desired  by  the 
prince  regent  to  make  to  her ;  and  she  is  sensible 
of  the  disposition  expressed  by  her  royal  highness, 
not  to  discuss  with  her  topics  which  must  be  pain- 
ful to  both. 

The  queen  considers  it  incumbent  upon  her  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  princess  of  Wales's  letter  to  the 
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prince  regent ;  and  her  majesty  could  have  felt  no 
hesitation  in  communicating  to  the  illustrious 
strangers,  who  may  possibly  be  present  at  her  court, 
the  circumstances  which  will  prevent  the  princess 
of  Wales  from,  appearing  there,  if  her  royal  high- 
ness had  not  rendered  a  compliance  with  her  wish, 
to  this  effect,  unnecessary,  by  intimating  her  inten- 
tion of  making  public  the  cause  of  her  absence. 

"CHARLOTTE  R." 

Her  majesty's  letter  was  thus  answered  by  the 
princess  of  Wales : 

"The  princess  of  Wales  has  the  honor  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  a  note  from  the  queen, 
dated  yesterday ;  and  begs  permission  to  return 
her  best  thanks  to  her  majesty,  for  her  gracious 
condescension,  in  the  willingness  expressed  by  her 
majesty,  to  have  communicated  to  the  illustrious 
strangers,  who  will,  in  all  probability,  be  present  at 
her  majesty's  court,  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
her  royal  highness  not  to  be  present. 

"  Such  communication,  as  it  appears  to  her  royal 
highness,  cannot  be  less  necessary,  on  account  of 
any  publicity  which  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  her 
royal  highness  to  give  to  her  motives ;  and  the 
princess  of  Wales,  therefore,  entreats  the  active 
good  offices  of  her  majesty,  upon  an  occasion  which 
the  princess  of  Wales  feels  it  so  essential  to  her, 
that  she  should  not  be  misunderstood. 

"  CAROLINE  P." 

"  Connaught-placc,  May  26,  1814." 
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"  Windsor  Castle,  May  25,  1814. 

"  The  queen  cannot  omit  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  princess  of  Wales's  note  of  yesterday, 
although  it  doss  not  appear  to  her  majesty  to  re- 
quire any  other  reply  than  that  conveyed  to  her 
roy&l  highness's  preceding  letter. 

«  CHARLOTTE  R." 

On  the  same  day,  on  which  the  princess  of  Wales 
wrote  for  the  last  time  to  her  majesty,  she  also 
transmitted   the   following   letter   to    the    prince 
regent,  with  enclosures  of  the  correspondence : — 
"Sm, 

"  I  am  once  more  reluctantly  compelled  to  address 
your  royal  highness ;  and  I  enclose,  for  your  in- 
spection, copies  of  a  note  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  receive  from  the  queen,  and  of  the  answer 
which  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  return  to  her 
majesty.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  inquire 
into  the  reasons  of  the  alarming  declaration  made 
by  your  royal  highness,  that  you  have  taken  the 
fixed  and  unalterable  determination,  never  to  meet 
me  upon  any  occasion,  either  in  public  or  private. 
Of  these  your  royal  highness  is  pleased  to  state 
yourself  to  be  the  only  judge.  You  will  perceive, 
by  my  answer  to  her  majesty,  that  I  have  only 
been  restrained,  by  motives  of  personal  considera- 
tion towards  her  majesty,  from  exercising  my  right 
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of  appearing  before  her  majesty  at  the  public  draw- 
ing-rooms, to  be  held  in  the  ensuing  month. 

"  But,  Sir,  lest  it  should  be,  by  possibility,  sup- 
posed that  the  words  of  your  royal  highness  can 
convey  any  insinuation  from  which  1  shrink,  I  am 
bound  to  demand  of  your  royal  highness,  what  cir- 
cumstances can  justify  the  proceedings  you  have 
thus  thought  fit  to  adopt. 

"  I  owe  it  to  myself,  to  my  daughter,  and  to  the 
nation,  to  which  I  ana  deeply  indebted  for  the  vin- 
dication of  my  honor,  to  remind  your  royal  high- 
ness of  what  you  know, — that,  after  open  persecu- 
tion, and  mysterious  inquiries  upon  undefined- 
charges,  the  malice  of  my  enemies  fell  entirely 
upon  themselves ;  and  that  I  was  restored  by  the 
king,  with  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  my  rank  in  his  court,  upon  my  com- 
plete acquittal.  Since  his  majesty's  lamented  ill- 
ness, I  have  demanded,  in  the  face  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  country,  to  be  proved  guilty,  or  to 
be  treated  as  innocent.  I  have  been  declared  in- 
nocent. I  will  not  submit  to  be  treated  as  guiky. 

"  Sir,  your  royal  highness  may  possibly  refuse 
to  read  this  letter ;  but  the  world  must  know  that 
I  have  written  it,  and  they  will  see  my  real  mo- 
tives for  foregoing,  in  this  instance,  the  rights  of 
my  rank.  Occasions,  however,  may  arise,  (one,  1 
trust,  is  far  distant)  when  I  must  appear  in  public, 
and  your  royal  highness  must  be  present  also.  Can 
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your  royal  highness  have  contemplated  the  full  ex- 
tent of  your  declaration  ?  Has  ydur  royal  highness 
forgotten  the  approaching  marriage  of  our  daughter, 
and  the  possibility  of  our  coronation  ?  I  wave  my 
rights  in  a  case  where  I  am  not  absolutely  bound 
to  assert  them ;  in  order  to  relieve  the  queen,  as 
far  as  I  can,  from  the  painful  situation  in  which  she 
is  placed  by  your  royal  highness,  not  from  any  con- 
sciousness of  blame,  not  from  any  doubt  of  the  ex- 
istence of  those  rights,  or  of  my  own  worthiness  to 
enjoy  them. 

"  Sir,  the  time  you  have  selected  for  this  pro- 
ceeding is  calculated  to  make  it  peculiarly  galling. 
Many  illustrious  strangers  are  already  arrived  in 
England;  amongst  whom,  as  I  am  informed,  the 
illustrious  heir  of  the  house  of  Orange,  who  has 
announced  himself  to  me  as  my  future  son-in-law ; 
from  their  society  I  am  unjustly  excluded.  Others 
are  expected,  of  equal  rank  to  your  own,  to  rejoice 
with  your  royal  highness  on  the  peace  of  Europe. 
My  daughter,  will,  for  the  first  time,  appear  in  the 
splendour  and  publicity  becoming  the  approaching 
nuptials  of  the  presumptive  heiress  of  this  empire. 
This  season  your  royal  highness  has  chosen  for 
treating  me  with  fresh  and  unprovoked  indignity; 
and,  of  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  I  alone  am  pre- 
vented by  your  royal  highness  from  appearing  in 
my  place,  to  partake  of  the  general  joy;  and  am 
deprived  of  the  indulgence  in  tjiose  feelings  of 
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pride  and  affection,  permitted  to  every  mother  but 
me. 

'  "  I  am,  Sir, 

"Your  royal  highness's  faithful  wife, 
''CAROLINE  P." 

"  Connattght-houte,  May  26,  1814." 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Mr.  Methuen,  in  his  place 
in  the  house  of  commons,  rose,  in  consequence  of 
the  correspondence  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
public,  to  ask  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  Mr. 
Bathurst,  which  of  his  majesty's  ministers  it  was, 
that  had  advised  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent  to  take  those  measures,  which  had  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  princess  of  Wales  from  appearing  at 
her  Majesty's  drawing-room  ? 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  he  was  aware  of  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  practice  which  had  been  adopted  of 
answering  and  asking  questions  in  that  house,  by 
which  means  the  necessity  of  making  motions, 
was  frequently  obviated ;  but  as  to  the  question 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  put,  he  could  only 
say,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  circum- 
stances and  character  of  the  transaction  warranted 
him  in  giving  any  answer. 

Mr.  Mcthuen  then  gave  notice  that  he  should 
on  Friday  next,  (June  3,)  bring  forward  a  motion 
on  the  subject.  The  purport  of  his  motion  would 
be,  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  the 
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prince  regent,  to  inquire  who  was  the  person  that 
advised  his  royal  highness  to  adopt  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  to  prevent  her  royal  high- 
ness the  princess  of  Wales  from  appearing  at  her 
majesty's  drawing-room. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  rose  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  sub- 
ject connected  with  that  respecting  which  notice 
of  a  motion  had  been  given.  He  was  a  friend,  as 
much  as  any  man  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
was  not  at  all  inclined,  for  personal  or  private  con- 
siderations, to  interfere  with  this  liberty  ;  but  he 
should  read,  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  it,  a 
statement  which  had  been  recently  published.  In 
the  paper  called  The  Morning  Herald,  of  Friday, 
May  27,  the  following  paragraph,  had  appeared  : 

"  Several  opposition  councils  have  been  assembled 
on  a  well  fomented  variance  between  her  majesty 
and  the  princess  of  Wales,  respecting  the  well  ad- 
vised non-appearance  of  the  latter  at  the  next 
drawing-room  at  Buckingham  house.  The  last  of 
these  councils  was  holden  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  Mr.  Brougham,  as  her  royal  highness's  ad- 
vocate general,  laid  before  it  copies  of  the  corres- 
pondence which  had  recently  passed  between  the 
illustrious  parties  on  this  unfortunate  subject  A 
debate  immediately  took  place  on  the  expediency 
of  giving  immediate  publicity  thereto.  The  ma- 
jority contended  that  it  was  too  great  a  PARTY 
CARD  to  be  shuffled  away  at  so  critical  a  moment 
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unplayed.  It  was  opposed,  however,  by  the  more 
temperate  few,  as  an  improper  appeal  to  the  public 
opinion  on  a  domestic  misunderstanding  of  such 
extreme  personal  delicacy.  This  rational  argu- 
ment, however,  was  soon  ever-ruled  by  an  appeal 
to  numbers ;  for,  on  a  division  taking  place,  we 
understood  they  stood  thus  — "  After  this,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Ponsonby,  there  was  a  list  of  names, 
so  printed  that  they  could  not  be  mistaken,  the 
last  of  which  was  his  own.  He  could  vouch,  and 
his  honorable  friend  near  him  could  vouch  that 
there  never  was  a  more  unfounded  falsehood  utter- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  being  palmed  on  the  British 
public,  a  more  impudent  lie  was  never  told  or 
printed.  It  was  untrue,  that  he,  or  any  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting,  had 
ever  held  any  "  councils"  or  communications  on  the 
subject.  There  was  no  one  who  regretted  more 
than  he  did  the  scandal  which  arose  from  improper 
publications,  but  no  innocent  persons  should  be 
involved  in  the  disgrace  of  them,  but  the  infamy 
should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  those  to  whom  alone 
it  was  due. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said  he  could  vouch,  as  his  right 
honorable  friend  had  done,  that  the  publication 
which  had  been  read  was  altogether  false.  He  was 
exceedingly  surprised  that  the  right  honorable 
gentleman,  (Mr.  Bathurst)  the  only  minister  of  the 
rank  of  cabinet  councillor  in  the  house,  should, 
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though  he  had  spoken,  be  virtually  silent  on  the 
subject,  respecting  which  a  question  had  been  put. 
(Hear!  Hear!)  He  (Mr.  W.)  could  only  infer 
from  that  silence  a  disavowal  of  the  transaction,  or 
that  the  act  being  done,  he  or  his  colleagues  were 
ashamed  of  the  advice  they  had  given.  (Hear ! 
Hear  I)  If  the  house  did  what  it  was  its  duty  to 
do,  it  would  extort  that  answer  which  had  been 
refused.  As  it  was  a  matter  of  such  urgent  im- 
portance, he  thought  to-morrow  should  be  prefer- 
red as  the  day  for  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
not  only  because  it  was  the  nearest  day,  but  be- 
cause it  was  that  on  which  the  insult  was  intended 
to  be  practised,  not  only  on  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales,  but  on  the  king  in  his  infirmity, 
(Heart  Hear  1)  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  honor- 
able  gentleman  would  bring  forward  his  motion  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Methuen  said,  that  he  had  fixed  his  motion 
for  Friday  on  account  of  the  drawing-room  to  mor- 
row. 

Mr.  Whiibread — "  That  is  the  very  reason  why 
it  should  be  brought  forward." 

On  the  3d  of  June,  the  speaker  said  he  had  to 
acquaint  the  house,  that  since  the  house  had  met, 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  of  Wales,  which  he  was  desired  by  her 
royal  highness  to  communicate  to  the  house.  With 
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the  pleasure  of  the  house  he  would  read  the  lettei 
(A  cry  vf  Read!  Read.) 

The  Speaker  then  read  the  letter,  as  follows : 

"  The  princess  of  Wales  desires  Mr.  Speaker  will 
inform  the  house  of  commons,  that  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  regent  has  been  advised  to  take 
such  steps  as  have  prevented  her  from  appearing  at 
court;  and  to  declare  his  royal  highness's  fixed 
and  unalterable  determination  never  to  meet  the 
princess  of  Wales  upon  any  occasion,  either  in 
public  or  private. 

"The  proceedings  of  1806  and  1807,  and  last 
year,  are  in  the  recollection  of  the  house,  as  well  as 
the  ample  and  unqualified  vindication  of  the  prin- 
cess's conduct  to  which  those  proceedings  led. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  the  princess  of  Wales  to 
conceal  from  herself  the  intention  of  the  advice 
which  has  now  been  given  to  the  prince  regent, 
and  the  probability  that  there  may  be  ultimate  ob- 
jects in  view,  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  security 
of  the  succession  and  the  domestic  peace  of  the 
realm. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  even  if  the  prin- 
cess's duty  towards  herself  could  suffer  her  to  re- 
main silent;  her  sense  of  what  is  due  to  her  daughter, 
and  to  the  highest  .interests  of  the  country,  compel 
her  to  make  this  communication  to  the  house  of 
commons. 

*  The  princess  of  Wales  encloses  a  copy  of  the 
4  A 
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correspondence  which  has  passed,  and  requests  Mr. 
Speaker  to  communicate  it  to  the  house  of  commons. 

"  Connaught-houte,  June  3,  1814." 

The  Speaker  then  asked  whether  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  house  that  he  should  hand  the  in- 
closed documents  to  the  clerk,  and  there  being  an 
universal  cry  of  "  Hear !  Hear  !  Hear !"  the  docu- 
ments were  presented  to  the  clerk.  Upon  the 
Speaker's  proposing  the  question  that  they  should 
be  read,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  clerk 
then  read  the  several  letters ;  upon  which, 

Mr.  Methuen  rose;  but  Mr.  Lygon  (member 
for  Worcestershire,)  proposed  the  exclusion  of 
strangers,  and  the  gallery  .accordingly  remained 
closed  until  the  discussion  terminated.  The  fol- 
lowing was  published  as  a  sketch  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Methuen  commented  on  various  passages  of 
the  correspondence  between  the  princess  of  Wales 
and  the  queen,  as  also  on  the  minute  of  council 
of  the  10th  of  April  1807,  in  which  the  cabinet 
expressed  their  concurrence  in  that  part  of  the  re- 
port which  acquitted  her  royal  highness  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  from  all  criminality.  The  honorable 
gentleman  then  moved  "  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent, 
to  pray  his  royal  highness  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  acquaint  the  house  by  whose  advice  his 
royal  highness  was  induced  to  form  the  "  fixed  and 
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unalterable  determination  never  to  meet  iier  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales  upon  any  occasion, 
either  in  private  or  public,"  as  communicated  by 
his  royal  highness  to  her  majesty,  together  with 
the  reasons  submitted  to  his  royal  highness  upon 
which  such  advice  was  founded." 

Mr.  Martin  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Bathurst  paid  a  tribute  to  the  motives  of 
the  mover,  but  he  had  usedjte  arguments  to  in- 
duce the  house  to  agree  to  the  motion.     Out  of  all 
the  papers  that  are  now  before  the  house  he  had 
used  only  the  letter  from  the  princess  of  Wales  to 
the  regent.     Surely  it  was  not  for"  the  letter  in 
question,  that  the  ministers  were  to  be  responsible. 
The  main  object  of  the  motion  was  to  know  why 
the  princess  was  prevented  from  being  at  court. 
Will  parliament  call  upon  the  regent  to  declare 
who  advised  him  not  to  see  the  princess  ?   The 
honorable  gentleman  indulged  himself  in  speeches 
about  liberty,  as  if  it  was  a  question  where  liberty 
was  connected.     As  for  the  charges  of  guilt,  they 
were  irresistibly  refuted  at  a  former  period.     In 
other  periods  of  our  history,  discussions  were  car- 
ried on  between  different  members  of  the  royal 
family  to  a  greater  excess  than  at  present;  and  yet 
parliament  was  not  called  on  to  interfere.     The 
honorable  gentleman  had  talked  of  a  right  of  the 
princess  to  attend  the  drawing-room.     Now  what 
was  this?  a  mere  assembly.     Are  the  ministers, 
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the  confidential  advisers  of  the  crown  on  state  af- 
fairs, responsible  for  prohibitions  to  be  present  at 
court  ?  The  object  of  the  motion,  the  substance  of 
the  thing,  was  the  princess's  admission  to  court: 
will  they  say  that  she  ought  to  be  there  and  the 
regent  not  ?  Those  prohibitions  to  be  present  at 
court  might  proceed  from  different  causes :  these 
questions  of  guilt  or  innocence  from  causes,  so 
frivolous  as  those  mentioned,  for  the  first  time,  in 
that  house,  by  the  honorable  gentlemen  for  differ- 
ence of  taste.  Here  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
made  some  historical  observations,  and  added,  that 
the  duchess  of  Gloucester  and  Cumberland  were 
forbidden  the  court,  but  there  was  no  imputation 
of  guilt — no  question  or  guilt  of  innocence  there, 
and  yet  they  were  never  received  at  court :  but  if 
the  honorable  gentleman  prided  himself  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  king  as  to  the  path  of  the  princess's 
conduct,  as  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  the  council, 
he  might  find  himself  on  investigation  most  mis- 
taken :  but  the  more  this  unfortunate  question  was 
discussed  the  more  irritation  was  produced.  He 
did  not  wish  to  withdraw  himself  from  responsi- 
bility, but  the  question  the  house  was  called  upon 
to  interfere  in  was  a  question  of  etiquette.  Will 
the  house  call  upon  the  regent  to  rescind  his  re- 
solution? This  house  might  as  well  be  called  upon 
to  interpose  on  account  of  the  separation.  The 
present  case  is  one  of  mere  court  etiquette  arising 
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from  circumstances  totally  distinct  from  guilt.  No 
guilt  is  charged ;  for  what  the  honorable  gentle- 
man said  is  true ;  if  it  were  so  she  would  not  be 
permitted  to  see  her  daughter.  The  parliament 
cannot  with  propriety  interfere;  he  calls  upon  the 
house  to  stop  it  in  the  beginning,  he  does  not 
complain  but  it  is  so.  The  main  question  is,  can 
the  house  interfere  without  the  greatest  mischief 
to  all  the  parties  concerned?  He  concluded  by  op- 
posing the  motion. 

Mr.  Whitbread—"  The  speech  of  the  right  ho- 
norable gentleman  in  defence  of  the  advice  he  has 
given,  has  been  like  the  advice  itself — special 
minute  wavering,  assuming  a  right,  a  right  to  ex- 
clude, and  acting  as  it  were  conscious  the  p^rty  ad- 
vised had  no  such  right.  Sir,  I  maintain,  that  a 
great  indignity,  a  hareh  disgrace,  a  cruel  and  un- 
merited punishment  has  been  inflicted  on  an  in- 
nocent person,  on  a  subject  of  the*  crown — who  was 
by  that  crown  protected  as  long  as  it  had  moral 
and  mental  life  and  energy  to  protect  At  one 
time  the  right  honorable  gentleman  shrunk  from 
the  contest — he  divested  himself  of  all  responsi- 
bility, he  was  ashamed  of  his  own  act  and  deed — 
of  the  advice  that  he  had  given.  The  sovereign 
and  crown  was  left  by  him  to  trample  upon  any 
subject — to  gratify  its  own  unadvised  and  uncon- 
fronted  vindictive  resentments,  y^t  at  the  end  of 
his  speech  he  lets  us  know  that  the  sovereign 
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power  did  not  act  for  itself.     That  there  were  ad- 
visers, that  he  could  name  them,  could  give  them 
up  if  the  house  should  call  upon  him  so  to  do. 
Let  them  come  forth  !  He  has  treated  this  as  only 
an  exclusion  from  an  assembly,  from  a  fete,  but  a 
positive  exclusion  the  advisers  dared  not  warrant ; 
that  was  a  proceeding  too  manly.  It  was  an  affront 
to  be  operated  through  the  queen,  consort  of  that 
monarch,  who,  when  the  king  had  the  use  of  his 
faculties,  had  commanded  her  to  receive  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  at  her  court,  as  the  symbol  of  her 
entire  innocence,  of  her  complete  acquittal.     This 
reception  continued  till  the  king's  indisposition, 
and  then  the  regent  was  advised  to  employ  the 
queen,  his  mother,  to  banish  the  princess  of  Wales 
from  court.     Could  this  advice  have  been  risked 
had  the  king  mentally  existed  ? — Oh  no!   he  should 
have  thought  that  gentleman  and  his  colleagues 
would  have  been  eager  in.  their  advice  to,  conciliate 
and  to  calm :  to  proclaim  the  innocence  they  had 
so  often  declared,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case.     The 
right  honorable  gentleman,  as  he  knows  the  king 
cannot  contradict  him,  has  ventured  to  throw  out 
an  insinuation,  as  if,  in  the  asserticjn  made  of  the 
complete  approbation,  the  affectionate  attachment 
of  the  king  was  not  well  grounded.     The  king 
cannot  speak,  and  he  quotes  the  king,  to  wound, 
through  his  side,  the  princess  of  Wales.     This  is 
of  a  piece  with  the  whole  of  their  proceedings.     I 
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will  not  repeat  what  a  noble  lord,  who,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  not  a  party  to  this  advice,  said  on  a 
former  debate  on  this  subject,  nor  the  testimony 
given  by  all  of  the  princess's  entire  innocence.     I 
maintain  the  king  thought  her  so,  and  the  princess 
is  so  convinced.     He  proved  he  thought  so  by  his 
kindness  and  cordial  reception.     When  the  king 
was  well  no  man  would  have  dared  to  deny  it.  The 
right  honorable  gentleman  durst  not  have  done  it; 
but  if  he  questions  the  right  of  the  princess  of 
Wales  to  appear  where  the  king  placed   her,  it  is 
to  be  hoped   that  she  will,  notwithstanding  the 
moderation  she  has  evinced,  accept  the  advice  to 
appear  at  court,  and  then  let  us  see  who  will  ad- 
vise that  admittance  be  refused  to  her.      As  to 
stirring  the  question,  I  ask  who  has  stirred  it  ?  Is 
it  the  person  who  vindicates  her  own  innocence 
from  unjust  and  foul  aspersions ;  who  follows  the 
example  set  her  by  the  prince  regent  himself  in 
publishing  to  the  world  that  affected  honor  and 
character ;    or  is  it  those  who  directed   this  cruel 
outrage,   this  unprovoked  indignity,  that  has  oc- 
casioned this  affront  ?  Has  she  complained  that  her 
near  relations  have  been  prevented  from  visiting 
her,  that  it  has  been  intimated  to  all,  that  to  visit 
her  was  to  exclude  them  from  the  court  ?  To  all 
injuries  she  has  patiently  borne,  she  has  submitted 
in  silence.  Where  does  the  burden  of  agitating  the 
question  rest  ?  Upon  those  who  have  planned  and 
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advised'  this  foul  indignity  and  injustice.  The 
right  honorable  gentleman  has  quoted  precedent 
from  history  most  erroneously :  he  has  talked  of 
queen  Anne  having  been  forbidden  the  court  by 
queen  Mary,  the  fact  is  not  so :  king  William, 
nettled  at  some  step  taken  about  the  settlement  of 
her  revenue,  forbad  the  countess  of  Marlborough 
(who  was  supposed  to  be  her  adviser),  to  come  to 
court.  There  was  here  no  imputation  on  character, 
no  charge  of  crime,  no  insinuation  of  thrice  refuted 
guilt ;  but  the  princess  Arine,  resenting  her  fa- 
.  vorite  being  forbidden  the  court,  declined  appearing 
there  herself  too.  Next  as  to  the  cases  of  George 
L  and  II,  in  both  cases  the  charges  were  specific  : 
lord  Hardwicke  has  left  an  account  of  the  latter 
case,  awd  also  what  the  advisers  of  the  crown  then 
did,  and  what  was  the  opinion  of  each.  He  said  him- 
self, while  advising  conciliatory  measures,  all  this 
may  be  brought  before  parliament ;  but  now  the 
ministers  will  tell  nothing.  Lord  Hardwicke  says, 
parliament  may  call  for  these  papers;  but  the 
right  [honorable  gentleman  says,  that  parliament 
shall  not  hear  one  word,  you  shall  hear  nothing 
from  us.  George  II.  directed  the  publication  of 
all  the  papers  that  had  passed  between  his  son  and 
himself,  and  circulated  them  among  his  foreign 
ministers,  that  all  the  world  might  know  the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  acted.  So  different  from 
the  unmanly  ministers  of  the  present  day,  who 
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devise  schemes  to  attack  a  woman  a  thousand  ways, 
and  contrive  ten  thousand  obstacles  to  her  defence. 
But  the  right  honorable  gentleman  talks  of  this 
as  being  only  an  exclusion  from  a  common  assembly. 
Is  it  then  nothing  that  her  nephews,  that  her  future 
son-in-law  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  has  so  an- 
nounced himself  to  her,  her  near  relation  the  king 
of  Prussia,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  immortal 
Blucher,  the  companion  of  her  father  in  arms,  is  it 
nothing  that  they  should  remark  the  absence  of 
the  princess  of  Wales,  and  to  be  told  it  is  for  reasons 
undefined,  and  of  which  the  regent  alone  continue* 
the  judge  ?  Sir,  under  these  circumstances,  such  in- 
fliction is  worse  than  loss  of  life,  it  is  loss  of  repu- 
tation, blasting  to  her  character,  fatal  to  her  fame. 
But  this  thing  we  hear  to  day,  no  man  now  dares 
to  say  that  she  is  guilty.     All  the  charges,  says 
the  honorable  getleman,  were  irresistibly   upset. 
It  is  our  duty  to  extend  our  view  to  the  whole 
object,  to  look  at  it  in  all  points  of  view  to  which 
it  reaches.     I  ask,  would  the  king  have  consented 
that  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales 
should  have  taken  place  in  private,  to  have  been 
smuggled  in  a  corner  ?  No,  the  parliament  will,  and 
all  the  nation   will  call  that  this  marriage  shall  be 
public,  and  that  the  princess  of  Wales  shall  be  there, 
the  state  becoming  her  rank  and  station.    Now,  as 
to  an  event  which  sooner  or  later  must  happen,  I 

mean  the  demise  of  the  crown,  is  the  princess  of 
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Wales  to  be  crowned  ?  She  must  be  crowned,  who 
doubts  it?  One  hears  it  whispered  abroad,  a  corona- 
tion is  not  necessary.  I  believe  it  is.  Will  the  ho- 
norable gentleman  say  it  is  not  ?  He  dares  not  say 
so,  crowned  she  must  be,  unless  there  be  some  dark 
base  plot  at  work,  some  black  act  yet  to  do ;  unless 
the  parliament  consent  hereafter  to  be  made  a  party 
to  some  nefarious  transaction.  If  it  is  their  intenr 
tion  to  try  the  question  of  divorce  let  them  speak 
out,  if  such  their  meaning  be. 

"  Let  better  counsel  be  given  to  the  regent,  and 
undo  what  has  passed  :  people  do  this  every  day  : 
it  is  the  tribute  paid  by  fiery  passions  to  conviction 
and  returning  reason.  Sir  R.  Walpole  prided  him- 
self in  the  reconciliation  he  effected  between  George 
I.  and  the  then  prince  of  Wales ;  it  was  a  concili- 
ating minister  did  this ;  happy  would  it  be  if  our 
ministers  would  follow  his  example.  One  would 
have  thought  if  ever  there  was  a  period  when  it 
was  an  object  to  represent  the  royal  family  as 
united,  this  was  now  that  period.  The  people 
maintain  that  family  not  only  for  state  and  show, 
but  for  their  examples  of  moral  and  domestic  vir- 
tues: what  the  king  so  uniformly  shewed,  and 
what  have  endeared  him  to  his  people,  more  than 
any  other  circumstances  of  his  reign.  Let  it  not 
then  be  said  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  'finds  no 
person  whom  the  law  does  not  protect,  who  is  ex- 
posed to  outrage  and  insuV,  and  that  person  the 
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wife  of  the  prince  regent.  Now,  sir,  if  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  has  not  a  doubt  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  having  a  right  to  appear  at  court, 
the  use  of  which  she  has  consented  at  present  to 
wave,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  she  find  no  pro- 
tection in  this  house,  the  last  refuge  of  the  destitute 
and  oppressed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will  be  advised 
to  assert  her  right,  and,  however  reluctantly,  to 
dare  the  advisers  of  the  regent  directly  to  execute 
their  intentions." 

Mr.-  Tierney  wished  the  subject  not  to  be  pressed 
now,  in  the  hope  that  by  the  next  drawing-room 
the  prince  regent  would  be  advised  to  change  his 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  princess.  On  this 
suggestion  Mr.  Methuen  withdrew  his  motion. 

There  is  something  remarkably  prophetic  in 
Mr.  Whitbread's  speech;  but  that  gentleman 
erred,  when  he  said  "  she  must  be  crowned :"  the 
coronation  of  a  queen  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
king. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  nuptials  of  the 
heiress  of  the  English  throne  with  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Orange  were  intended  to  be  solemnized, 
the  intelligence  of  its  rupture  created  universal 
astonishment.  The  cause  was  stated  to  have  been 
the  aversion  of  the  princess  to  quit  her  native  land. 
The  prince  of  Orange,  in  order  to  parry  the  royal 
fair  one's  objection,  engaged  only  to  take  her  over 
for  a  short  time  to  Holland,  with  a  view  to  shew 
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her  to  the  Dutch,  pledging  his  word  of  honor  as  a 
prince  and  a  gentleman  that  he  would  himself  re- 
turn with  her  in  a  fortnight,  and  never  ask  her  to 
go  again.  In  this  the  princess  appeared  at  first 
to  acquiesce,  and  the  marriage  settlements  were 
,  nearly  drawn.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  on  the 
way  from  Holland  in  order  to  purchase  jewels; 
the  carriages  also  were  ordered,  and  the  day  fixed 
for  the  1st  of  August.  Suddenly,  however,  the 
princess  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  security  ten- 
dered to  her  that  she  should  not  be  obliged  to  re- 
side longer  than  she  wished  in  Holland,  and  de- 
manded that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in  the 
marriage  contract,  prohibiting  her  ever  quitting 
this  kingdom  on  any  account,  or  for  any  time, 
however  short.  To  this  condition  the  princely 
suitor  had  not  the  power  to  consent,  as  he  was  al- 
ready engaged  to  the  Dutch  to  take  the  princess 
among  them  for  a  short  time ;  but  still  pledged 
himself  as  a  man  of  honor  to  return  to  England 
with  her  after  her  first  introduction  to  his  nation. 
This  not  being  thought  sufficient,  the  contract  was 
broken  off. 

The  indignity  of  being  excluded  from  court, 
and  above  all,  her  separation  from  her  beloved 
daughter,  induced  the  princess  of  Wales  to  become 
a  voluntary  exile;  though  her  departure  from 
England,  at  such  a  crisis,  was  deemed  impolitic  by 
some,  as  it  afforded  opportunities  of  doubting  her 
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future  conduct  The  following  are  copies  of  the 
letters  which  passed  between  her  royal  highness, 
lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  immediately 
previous  to  her  royal  highness's  embarkation  for 
the  continent,  and  which  will  afford  a  clue  to  the 
motives  in  which  her  royal  highness  was  influenced 
in  her  departure  from  this  country. 

Letter  from  her  Royal  Highness  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
first  Minister  to  the  Prince  Regent,  dated  Con- 
naught  house,  25th  July,  1814. 

"  The  princess  of  Wales  requests  lord  Liverpool 
to  lay  before  the  Prince  Regent  the  contents  of 
this  letter. 

"  Actuated  by  the  most  urgent  motive,  that  of 
restoring  tranquillity  to  the  prince  regent,  as  well 
as  to  secure  the  peace  of  mind  of  which  she  has 
been  for  so  many  years  deprived,  the  princess  of 
Wales,  after  mature  reflection,  has  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  the  Continent.  This  resolution  ought  not 
to  surprise  the  ministers  of  the  prince  regent,  con- 
sidering the  trouble  and  disagreeable  experience  of 
the  princess  for  so  long  a  time ;  and  still  more,  after 
the  indignity  and  mortification  to  which  she  has 
been  exposed,  by  being  withheld  from  receiving 
her  nearest  relations,  and  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  the  late  duke  of  Brunswick  her  illustrious  father. 

"  The  'princess  is  extremely  anxious  that  the 
prince  regent  should  be  informed  of  the  motives, 
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and  6learly  comprehend  her  past  conduct  as  politi- 
cally exhibited.  In  exacting  a  justification  from 
this  noble  nation,  her  sole  protection  since  the  un- 
fortunate indisposition  of  the  king,  she  is  to  be 
understood  as  solicitous  only  to  maintain  her  rights 
and  her  honor,  which  are  dearer  to  her  than  life 
itself. 

"  The  princess  of  Wales  would  have  undertaken 
her  projected  tour  long  before,  if  she  had  riot  been 
prevented  by  the  breaking  off  the  projected  mar- 
riage of  the  princess  Charlotte  with  the  prince  of 
Orange.  She  could  not  resolve  to  leave  her  daughter 
•without  protection,  at  a  period  so  critical.     The 
prince  regent  having  planned  to  establish  the  new 
married  couple  at  the  Hague,  the  princess  Char- 
lotte,  on   that   account  principally,   declined  the 
match.     Unwilling  to  prove  any  obstacle  to  future 
arrangement  favourable  to  the  happiness  of  her 
daughter,  the  princess  of  Wales  has  at  length  re- 
solved to  return  to  Brunswick,  her  native  country. 
She  may  afterwards  travel  into  Italy  and  Greece, 
where  she  may  probably  be  able  to  select  an  agree- 
able abode,  and  live  in  it  for  some  years.      The 
princess  flatters  herself  that  the  prince  regent  will 
have  no  objection  to  this  design. 

"  The  princess  of  Wales  requests  lord  Liverpool 
to  represent  to  the  prince  regent,  that  she  resigns 
Montague-house,  and  the  title  of  the  ranger  of 
Greenwich  park,  in  favour  of  her  daughter,  as  also 
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the  house  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  mother.  The 
princess  of  Wales  hopes  the  prince  regent  will 
grant  this  favour,  the  last  she  will  solicit. 

"  The  princess  embraces  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  motives  which  have  induced  her  to  de- 
cline the  grant  of  £50,000  voted  to  her  by  the 
nation  in  parliament  She  expresses  her  most 
lively  acknowledgment  to  this  liberal  and  generous 
nation  for  its  willingness  to  grant  her  such  a  pen 
sion  during  life ;  but  she  has  only  taken  £35,000, 
because  as  the  gift  was  intended  to  support  her  in 
her  proper  rank,  and  to  enable  her  to  hold  a  court 
as  became  the  wife  of  the  prince  regent,  the  receipt 
of  it  would  interfere  with  her  views  of  travelling, 
and  her  purpose  to  quit  England  for  a  season. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  her  present  communica- 
tion to  lord  Liverpool,  which  the  princess  would 
have  made  before,  but  for  the  fear  of  producing 
new  debates  in  parliament.  She  has  therefore 
waited  the  rising  of  parliament,  and  is  now  about 
to  depart  for  Worthing,  to  embark,  not  intending 
to  return  previously  to  London. 

"  The  princess  of  Wales  is  happy  to  assure  lord 
Liverpool  that  she  will  ever  be  ardently  solicitous 
for  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  this  generous  nation." 

Letter  from  the  princess  of  Wales  to  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  and  to  his  friends,  dated  Z5th  July,  1814. 
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'•'  The  princess  of  Wales  has  the  pleasure  to  in- 
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form,  and  frankly  to  avow  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  that 
she  is  about  to  take  the  most  important  step  in  her 
life.  She  has  embraced  the  resolution  of  quitting 
this  country  for  a  time;  and  has  written  to  lord 
Liverpool  to  immediately  inform  the  prince  regent 
of  her  intention.  *  The  princess  incloses  a  copy  of 
this  letter  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  to  inform  himself 
and  friends  of  the  plan  of  conduct  which  she  has 
adopted. 

"  The  princess  is  so  persuaded  of  the  well  known 
integrity  of  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Brougham, 
that  she  cannot  doubt  but  they  would  have  pro- 
posed such  a  step,  if  motives  of  delicacy  had  not 
prevented  them.  The  princess  is  deeply  pene- 
trated with  gratitude  for  the  attentions  which  they 
have  shewn  her,  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions. 
This  kindness  on  their  part  has  withheld  her  from 
asking  their  advice  on  the  present  occasion ;  in 
every  other  instance,  she  assures  them  she  has 
always  followed  the  suggestions  of  her  advisers  and 
friends,  and  conformed  to  their  superior  intelli- 
gence. 

"  Her  conscience  tells  her,  that  her  conduct  is 
worthy  of  her  character  and  of  her  sentiments,  and 
will  always  remain  so.  She  has  had  sufficient 
leisure  to  reflect  maturely  before  she  adopted  her 
present  resolution.  People  who  know  not  the 
character  of  the  princess  may  be  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, that  she  has  been  induced  to  adopt  this 
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measure  in  a  moment  of  ill-humour ;  but  she  takes 
the  Almighty  to  witness,  that  she  has  been  intend- 
ing to  travel  ever  since  1806,  although  reasons, 
too  long  for  explanation,  have  prevented  her.  No 
person  possessed  of  pride  and  feeling,  could  endure 
to  be  degraded  below  her  rank  in  this  kingdom, 
as  princess  of  Wales,  or  even,  as  a  simple*  individual, 
bear  to  be  so  hated  by  the  sovereign,  as  to  be  de- 
barred from  his  presence  both  ki  public  and  in 
private.  The  princess  of  Wales  knows  not  how  to 
support  so  much  debasement  and  mortification. 
She  cannot  allow  herself  to  be  treated  as  a  culprit 
by  the  prince  and  his  family,  when  her  innocence 
has  been  acknowledged  by  ministers  and  by  parlia- 
ment, after  an  investigation  which  has  done  away 
the  accusations  of  traitors  and  enemies. 

"  The  princess  having  obtained,  this  public  satis- 
faction, cannot  in  conscience  remain  a  burthen  to 
her  friends  any  longer.  Events  are  continually 
occurring  which  oblige  her  zealous  and  generous 
advocates  to  step  forward  in  her  defence,  and  this 
devotion  has  even  proved  a  source  of  disagreement 
oetween  Mr.  Whitbread  and  a  part  of  his  family. 
He  cannot  but  remember  that  the  princess  has  been 
the  cause  of  this  difference,  and  it  is  with  a  view 
to  its  removal  that  she  takes  the  part  which  she 
announces. 

"  The  princess  of  Wales  is  deeply  penetrated 

with  the  generosity  of  this  brave  nation,  which  after 
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having  taken  so  lively  an  interest  in  her  misfor- 
tunes, and  in  ;her  sufferings,  as  cruel  as  they  are 
unjust,  so  willingly  affords  her  the  means  of  living 
peaceably  in  future.  She  hopes  that  her  gratitude, 
which  will  only  cease  with  fher  existence,  will  be 
one  day  renewed  in  the  princess  Charlotte,  and 
that  her  daughter  will  give  proofs  of  it  by  her  zeal 
for  the  glory  and  happiness  of  this  kingdom  ;  by 
defending  the  rights  of  her  people;  and  proving 
by  her  conduct,  that  great  and  powerful  as  she 
may  be,  she  will  not  tyrannize  over  any  one,  mere- 
ly because  they  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  please 
Iwr. 

"  The  princess  of  Wales  would  probably  have 
not  departed  so  soon,  had  not  the  marriage  of  the 
princess  Charlotte  with^the  prince  of  Orange  been 
broken  off  at  her  own  instance.  Dear  as  her 
daughter  is  to  her,  she  could  not  resolve  to  leave 
her  without  protection  in  a  situation  so  critical. 
The  princess,  aware  that  the  match  was  ardently 
desired  by  the  people,  wished  neither  to  impede 
the  happiness  of  the  nation  nor  that  of  her  daughter. 
On  this  account  she  is  solicitous  to  depart  at  once, 
for  it  is  pitiable  to  see  a  child  rendered  on  all  oc- 
casions a  source  of  dispute  between  her  parents. 
The  princess  of  Wales  is  assured,  that  in  future 
the  princess  Charlotte  will  be  more  happy  and 
tranquil;  and) she  is  led  to  make  this  sacrifice,  that 
if  she  remains  some  time  longer  unmarried,  there 
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may  be  fewer  obstacles  to  her  appearance  in  public. 
Her  father  the  prince  regent  may  thus  chuse  the 
most  suitable  of  her  nearest  relations  to  introduce 
her  into  society,  that  she  may  enjoy  the  pleasures 
belonging  to  her  age,  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
the  nation ;  of  which  knowledge,  she  has  hitherto 
been  deprived  by  means  which  I  proceed  to  detail. 
The  princess  Charlotte  will  the  less  feel  the  priva- 
tion of  her  mother's  society,  as  she  has  been  de- 
prived of  it  for  the  last  two  years.    During  that 
time,  five  or  six  months  in?  succession  have  passed 
away  without  the  mother  being  allowed  to  see  her 
daughter.     She  has  even  been  refused  the  conso- 
lation of  receiving  any  of  her  letters,  and  thus  her 
regret- at  leaving  her  is  lessened ;  for  although  liv- 
ing in  the  same  capital,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
speak,  even  when  they  met  in  their  airings.     Her 
d&ughter's  coachman  was  forbidden  to  stop,  and 
directed  to  act  as  if  he  knew  not  the  carriage  of 
the  princess  of  Wales.     Thus  to  quit  her  will  be 
but  the  grief  of  a  day,  whilst  to  remain  is  to  plant 
daggers  in  the  bosom  both  of  mother  and  child. 
The  princess  cannot  rest  in  a  situation  so  unfor- 
tunate fbr  herself,  and  so  uneasy  to  others,  and  is 
sure  that  Mr.  Whitbread  and  his  friend*  will  be 
affected  by  these  considerations ;  that  their  senti- 
ments will  accord  with  her  own,  and  that  they  will 
approve  of  her  resolution. 
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"  The  princess,  before  she  ends  this  long  letter, 
is  solicitous  to  explain  to  her  advisers  the  most 
urgent  reasons  for  her  quitting  England,  and  to 
shew  them  that  delicacy  has  obliged  her  to  put 
herself  under  the  protection  of  this  great  and  gene- 
rous nation,  having  no  other  refuge  since  the  indis- 
position of  the  king. 

"  That  which  renders  her  situation  still  more 
embarrassing,  is,  that  this  generous  nation  has 
shewn  more  devotion  towards  herself  than  to  its 
ruler,  who  ought  to  be  the  blessing  and  glory  of 
his  people.  The  princess  hopes,  that  when  she 
has  quitted  England,  the  prince  regent  will  make 
public  his  conviction  that  her  conduct  and  cha- 
racter have  not  merited  reproach ;  and  thereby  re- 
gain that  popularity,  which  is  due  to  him  on  the 
part  of  this  noble  nation. 

"  The  princess  cannot  end  this  letter  without  as- 
suring Mr.  Whitbread  and  his  friends  of  the  un- 
alterable sentiments  of  lively  gratitude  and  perfect 
esteem,  that  can  end  only  with  her  life." 

Letter  of  Mr.  Whitbread  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
dated  the  1st  of  August,  1814. 

"  Mr.  Whitbread  assures  her -royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales,  that  he  has  not- been  at  all  sur- 
prised at  the  resolution  with  ^hich  she  has  been 
pleased  to  acquaint  him ;  it  cannot  but  give  him 
much  pain  to  think  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  en- 
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joy  the  amiable  society  of  the  princess  for  some 
time.  In  her  absence,  his  utmost  zeal  shall  be  ex- 
erted for  her  future  happiness  ;  and  his  unalterable 
attachment  shall  be  evinced  by  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  the 
integrity  of  whose  character  would  of  itself  suffice 
to  command  his  esteem  and  veneration. 

"  In  concluding  this  letter,  Mr.  Whitbread  only 
wishes  to  reiterate  his  sentiments  of  devotion  to 
her  royal  highness,  and  of  zeal  for  her  re-establish- 
ment in  all  the  rights  of  the  empire  over  which 
she  is  one  day  to  reign.  S.  WHITBREAD." 

Letter  of  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
dated  the  <2&th  of  July,  1814. 

"  Lord  Liverpool  has  had  the  honor  to  receive 
the  letter  of  her  royal  highness.  Having  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  prince  regent,  he  has  ordered  him 
to  inform  her  royal  highness  that  he  can  have  no 
objection  f  o  the  intentions  of  her  royal  highness 
to  effect  'the  design  which  she  announces  to  the 
prince  regent,  of  returning  to  her  native  country, 
to  visit  her  brother,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  as- 
suring her,  that  the  prince  regent  will  never  throw 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  present  or  future 
intentions  as  to  the  place  where  she  may  wish  to 
reside. 

'  The  prince  regent  leaves  her  royal  highness  at 
liberty  to  exercise  her  own  discretion  as  to  her 
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abode  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent,  as  it 
may  be  convenient  to  her. 

"  Lord  Liverpool  is  also  commanded  on  the 
part  of  the  prince  regent,  to  inform  her  royal 
highness,  that  he  will  not  throw  aay  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  arrangements  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, whatever  ithey  may  be,  respecting  the  house 
at  Blackheath,  which  belonged  to  the  late  duchess 
of  Brunswick,  or  the  rest  of  the  private  property  of 
her  royal  highness.  But  that  for  reasons*  rather  too 
long  to  explain,  the  prince  regent  will  not  permit 
the  princess  Charlotte  to  be  ranger  of  Greenwich 
park,  nor  to  occupy  any  of  the  houses  at  Black- 
heath,  which  her  royal  highness  has  hitherto  oc- 
cupied. 

"  Lord  Liverpool  has  also  been  enjoined^  on  the 
pant  of  the  prince  regent,  before  he  closes  the  letter 
which  he  has  the  honor  to  send  to  her  royal  high- 
ness, to  tell  her,  in  relation  to  the  two  articles 
which  her  royal  highness  has  put  in  her  letter  con- 
cerning the  rupture  of  the  marriage  of  the  princess^ 
Charlotte  with  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  as 
well  as  to  the  reasons  for  which  the  allied  sove- 
reigns did  not,  previously  to  their  departure  from 
England,  pay  their  visit  to  her  royal  highness*  that, 
as  to  the  first  article,  lord  Liverpool  is  commanded 
by  the  prince  regent  to  inform  her  royal  highness, 
that  the  prince  regent  is  not  persuaded  that  the 
private  considerations  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
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the  princess  is  placed,  can  have  been  an  obstacle  to 
the  marriage  of  the  princess  Charlotte.  As  to  the 
second  article,  lord  Liverpool  is  also  enjoined,  on 
the  part  of  the  prince  regent,  to  signify  to  her 
royal  highness,  that  the  prince  regent  never  oppos- 
ed himself  t©  the  allied  sovereigns  making  a  visit 
to  her  royal  highness  during  their  stay  in  London. 

"(Lord  Liverpool  has  the  honor  to  be  with  all 
esteem  and  the  highest  consideration. 

"  P.  S.  The  prince  regent  can  make  no  difficul- 
ties on  the  subject  of  the  directions  which  the 
princess  has  the  intention  of  giving  as  to  the  house 
at  Blackheath  ;  neither  will  the  prince  regent  op- 
pose her  royal  highness's  retaining  the  apartments 
in  the  palace  of  Kensington,  in  the  same  manner 
as  she  possessed  them  while  in  London,  for  the  con- 
venience of  herself  and  ^suite." 

On  the  9th  of  Augutft  the  princess  of  Wales  de- 
parted in  the  Jason  frigate  for  the  continent.  She 
arrived  at  the  Stein  hotel  at  half  past  4,  when  the 
honorable  captain  King,  not  being  ready  to  receive 
her  on  her  arrival,  she  drove  off  with  lady  Char- 
lotte Lindsay,  another  lady,  and  master  Austin, 
the  boy  she  had  so  long  protected,  to  South  Lanc- 
ing, which  is  about  2  miles  from  Worthing,  apar- 
ently  wishing  to  elude  the  people  who  were  want- 
ing to  see  her  embark.  It  is  exceedingly  remark- 
able, and  indeed  occasioned  much  surprise,  that 
the  heads  of  the  Bow-street  office  were  at  the 
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Stein  hotel  on  this  occasion.  After  her  royal  high- 
ness had  left  Worthing,  captain  King  appeared  on 
the  beach,  got  into  a  small  boat,  and  about  half 
way  from  the  shore  and  the  Jason,  was  met  by  his 
own  barge,  which  proceeded  to  Lancing  for  the 
princess :  her  female  domestics  were  taken  on  board 
from  Worthing.  Her  royal  highness  and  her 
suite  were  conveyed  to  the  barge  in  a  small  poney- 
cart;  driven  by  her  own  coachman.  All  the  car- 
riages and  horsemen  which  had  been  found  on  the 
beach  at  Worthing,  and  as  many  pedestrians  as 
could,  followed  her  royal  highness  to  Worthing. 
When  on  board  the  barge  she  kissed  her  hands  to 
the  females  who  waved  their  handkerchiefs.  The 
farewel  was  a  silent  one,  seemingly  as  if  it  were  fear- 
ed that  shouts  might  be  misconstrued.  The  prin- 
cess had  one  conspicuous  article  among  her  baggage; 
viz.  a  large  tin  case  on  which  was  painted  in  white 
letters — "Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
of  Wales,  to  be  always  with  her"  Her  royal  high- 
ness had  on  a  dark  cloth  pellise,  with*  large  gold 
clasps,  and  a  cap  of  violet  and  green  satin,  of  the 
Prussian  hussar  costume,  with  a  green  feather. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Fravels  of  the  Royal  Exile.— Her  'Suite.— The 
English  who  composed  it  gradually  disappear. 
— Her  Royal  Highnesses  Court  at  Naples  in 
1815. — Count  Macirone's  remarks  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Quentin  in  Naples. — Conduct 
of  the  King  of  Naples  on  hearing  of  this  new 
Arrival. — Her    Eoyal    Highness* s    Court '  of 
Italians. — Meritorious  services  of  M.  Le  Baron 
Sarthelemy  Pergami. — Her  Royal  Highness 
purchases  a  Villa  near  Como. — Greatly  affected 
at  the  news  of  Mr.  Whiibread's  premature  death. 
— An  infamous  Plot  formed  against  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  who  is  surrounded  with  Spies. — Lord 
Charles  Stuart  sent  from  London  to  Milan. — 
Tillany  of  Baron  D*  Ompteda.— Confession  of 
Maurice  Crede. — Baron  D'Ompteda  banished 
and  challenged  by  Mr.  Hannam — An  attempt 
to  murder  the  Princess. — Remarks  on  a  Libel. 
— Report  that  her  Royal  Highness  was  about  to 
turn  Roman   Catholic,   in  consequence  of  the 
Pope's    attention    to  her. — She    visits    Genoa, 
Sicily,    Palestine,    Jerusalem,    8$c.    &c.  —  Her 
several  Acts  of  Generosity. 

HER  royal  highness  having  visited  her  brother 
at  Brunswick,  arrived  at  Milan  October  8,  and  in 
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the  evening  went  to  the  great  theatre  Delia  Scala, 
accompanied  by  several  persons  of  distinction.  In 
1815  she  fixed  her  residence  at  Naples.  The 
English  persons  who  composed  the  suite  of  her 
royal  highness,  during  her  travels  gradually  dis- 
appeared. 

Lady  Charlotte  Lindsey,  and  lady  Elizabeth 
Forbes,  were  her  maids  of  honor.  Mr.  St.  Leger 
was  her  chamberlain ;  and  she  had  also  for  cham- 
berlains, Mr.  William  Gell  and  Mr.  Craven;  her 
equery  was  captain  Hesse;  her  physician,  Dr. 
Holland-,  Mr.  Sicard,  a  German,  was  her  major- 
domo  ;  Mr.  Jeronimus,  a  German,  her  messenger ; 
Philip  Cravel,  a  German,  her  page ;  his  wife  an 
English  woman,  was  a  domestic  ;  and  there  were 
two  chambermaids,  also  Germans.  There  was  no 
English  man-servant,  except  a  young  postillion, 
called  Charles  Hartop,  who  at  Naples  was  made 
her  coachman.  Mr.  St.  Leger,  being  prevented  by 
family  affairs,  and  an  ill  state  of  health,  from  journey- 
ing further,  only  accompanied  her  royal  highness  to 
Brunswick.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsey  repaired  to 
the  Spa,  either  to  join  her  sister,  lady  Glenbervie, 
or  on  account  of  her  health.  She  rejoined  the 
princess  at  Naples,  who  after  four  months  abode  in 
that  town,  quitted  it,  on  account  of  the  expence 
and  the  approaching  political  changes,  and  repaired, 
towards  the  end  of  March,  to  Genoa.  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Forbes,  desiring  to  see  her  sister  in  England, 
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returned  there,  and  left  lady  Charlotte  Lindsey 
with  the  princess.  Mr.  Craven  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Germany  on  family  affairs,  and  in  order  to 
meet  his  mother,  the  Margravine  of  Anspach.  Mr. 
William  Gell,  being  attacked  by  the  gout,  could 
not  remain  with  the  princess  any  longer ;  and  ask- 
ed for  a  few  months  leave  of  absence.  Captain 
Hesse  was  obliged  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  in  con- 
sequence of  war  being  resumed.  The  princess  < 
finding  herself  without  an  English  chamberlain, 
wrote  to  Mr.  St.  Leger  to  join  her  at  Genoa,  with 
his  family ;  at  the  same  time  offering  the  post  of 
maid  of  honor  to  his  daughter.  Her  royal  highness 
dispatched  many  letters  to  press  this  arrangement, 
but  he  declined,  alleging  his  ill  health  as  the  reason. 
The  princess  then  offered  a  place  to  sir  Humphry 
and  lady  Davy,  who  were  at  Naples ;  but  they 
also  refused,  pleading  the  different  purpose  of  their 
travelling.  JProm  the  same  motives  of  health,  Mr. 
William  Rose,  the  brother  of  the  English  minister 
at  Berlin,  refused  to  join  her  royal  highness.  Mr. 
Davenport  also  refused,  saying  that  he  must  rer 
turn  to  England.  In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Hartop, 
cousin  to  Mr.  Brougham,  set  out  for  England,  to 
see  his  family.  At  Naples  her  royal  highness  was 
obliged  to  part  with  Dr.  Holland;  with  Mr.  North, 
brother  of  lady  Charlotte  Lindsey ;  and  with  Mrs. 
Falconet,  the  wife  of  her  banker,  who  wished  to 
visit  her  children  in  Switzerland.  Mr.  North  and 
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lady  Charlotte  Lindsey  left  the  princess  at  Leghorn, 
to  return  to  their  parents  in  England.  At  Genoa, 
the  princess  found  lady  Glenbervie,  her  former 
lady  of  honor,  with  her  lord,  who  remained  with 
the  princess  seven  weeks.  The  princess  sent  for 
captain  Hannam  from  England,  to  be  her  private 
secretary,  who  joined  her  at  Genoa.  The  Clorinda 
frigate  brought  lady  Charlotte  Campbell  and 
family,  consisting  of  six  young  ladies,  to  Genoa 
from  Nice.  The  princess  engaged  a  lodging  for 
them  and  their  governess,  at  her  own  expense, 
while  lady  Charlotte  remained  with  her  at  her 
palace, 

When  the  princess  departed  for  Milan,  the  above 
family  accompanied  her,  her  royal  highness  paying 
the  expences  of  their  journey  and  table.  Some 
weeks  passed  away,  when  lady  Charlotte  received 
a  letter  from  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Darner  \  and  depart- 
ed to  join  her  at  Lausanne. 

Lady  Charlotte  Campbell*  hoping  to  become  the 
heir  of  her  cousin  to  whom  she  was  moreover 
under  many  obligations,  and  leaving  the  princess 
suddenly,  her  royal  highness  offered  to  take  her 
eldest  daughter  as  a  maid  of  honor ; — she  refused, 
which  was  accounted  for  by  the  young  lady's  mar- 
riage a  few  months  afterwards,  to  sir  William 
Cumming.  The  princess  was  then  in  a  new  em- 
barrassment to  obtain  an  English  lady,  always  so- 
licitous to  have  English  about  hen  She  therefore 
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made  similar  propositions  to  lord  and  lady  Malpas, 
then  at  Milan ;  but  they  were  rejected. 

In  December  1815,  her  royal  highness's  court 
was  entirely  English,  with  the  exception  of  captain 
Hesse,  who  belonged,  however,  to  the  British  army. 
One  day,  at  that  time,  as  count  Macirone  was 
walking  along  the  S  trad a  di  Chiaja,  in  company 
with  the  late  general  Montague  Mathew  and  an 
English  nobleman,  they  met  a  person  unknown  to 
the  count,  but  who,  as  the  general  and  nobleman  in- 
formed him,  was  Mr.  Qu  en  tin,  brother  to  the  colonel 
of  the  10th  Hussars,  and  that  he  held  some  situation 
or  other  in  the  household  of  the  prince  regent. 
On  general  Mathew's  questioning  him  as  to  the 
object  of  his  journey,  he  answered,  with  some  em- 
barrassment that  he  was  sent  to  Naples  by  his 
royal  master  to  purchase  horses.  <  Every  person 
acquainted  with  Naples  well  knows  that  it  is  the 
veryv  place  in  Europe,  except  perhaps  Venice,  to 
which  the  prince  regent  or  any  one  else,  would 
ever  dream  of  sending  (and  from  England  too!) 
to  purchase  horses  !  This  rencontre  instantly  excited 
certain  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  several  of  thedistin- 
guished  Englishmen  then  residing  at  Naples,  which 
they  immediately  communicated  to  her  royal  high- 
ness the  princess  of  Wales,  who,  however,  treated 
the  matter  with  perfect  disregard.  In  the  mean- 
while count  Macirone  (on  whose  authority  this 
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circumstance  is  related)  hastened  to  acquaint  the 
king  of  Naples  of  this  new  arrival,  together  with 
the  opinions  entertained  on  the  subject.  His 
majesty  immediately  commanded  the  minister  of 
police  to  ascertain  whether  any  horses  were  bought 
or  even  looked  at  by  Mr.  Quentin,  and  he  more- 
over commanded  the  duke  di  Roccaromana,  his 
master  of  the  horse  to  send  an  equerry  to  Mr. 
Quentin,  who  should  take  him  through  the  royal 
stables.  It  resulted  from  the  researches  of  the 
.police  that  Mr.  Quentin  did  not  purchase,  or  ap- 
pear to  dream  of  purchasing  any  thing  like  a  horse : 
and  although  the  equerry,  who,  the  count  believes, 
was  the  cavalier  Caraffa,  showed  him  a  stud  of 
beautiful  horses,  which  he  purposely  informed  him 
would  be  either  sold  or  given  to  him  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  his  commission,  he  could  not  be 
made  to  give  the  least  sign  of  a  propensity  for 
horse  flesh.  The  king  of  Naples  then  commanded 
^ount  Macirone  to  signify  in  his  name  to  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  that  should  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Quentin  or  any  other  supposed  agent  of  her  per- 
secutors occasion  to  her  royal  highness  the  least 
umbrage  or  displeasure,  he  would  immediately 
order  their  being  escorted  beyond  the  Neapolitan 
frontier. 

On  a  subject  which  entirely  referred  to  her  royal 
highness's  personal  and  private  feelings,  count 
Macirone  thought  it  most  proper  for  him  to  com- 
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municate  through  the  medium  of  one  of  her  con- 
fidential attendants,  and  accordingly  he  delivered 
his'  message  to  Dr.  Holland,  her  royal  highnesses 
physician.  It  moreover  accidentally  happened 
that  a  similar  message  from  the  king  had  just  pre- 
viously been  delivered  to  her  royal  highness  by  a 
British  peer,  to  whom  as  well  as  to  myself  she  re- 
turned for  answer  that  she  felt  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  the  proceedings  of  the  persons  who,  she 
was  well  aware,  would  be  employed  to  scrutinize 
her  conduct,  which  open  to  the  observation  of  all, 
could  never  with  impunity  be  misrepresented. 
She  added,  as  was  said  by  a  British  king  in  allud- 
ing to  the  reported  presence  of 'the  pretender  in. 
London,  "  When  he  has  looked  about  him  and 
satisfied  himself  hell  take  his  departure."  This  in 
fact  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Quentin,  for  he  was 
seen  no  more  in  Naples. 

Count  Macirone  was  an  aide-de-camp  to  the 
king  of  Naples,  in  the  habit  of  daily  approaching 
his  person,  and  having  been  frequently  honored 
with  invitations  to  the  princess  of  Wales's  table, 
and  evening  parties,  certainly  had  a  favourable  op- 
portunity for  observation ;  and  it  is  asserted  by 
that  gentleman  that  her  conduct  was  most  exem- 
plary. "  No  princess,"  says  the  count,  "ever  ex- 
isted who  so  well  combined  affability  and  condi- 
scension  with  the  reserve  and  dignity  appertaining 
to  her  station." 
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A  Mr.  Charles  Quentin,  the  only  brother  of 
colonel  Quentin  who  holds  a  situation  in  the  royal 
household,  has,  in  the  public  prints,  asserted,  that 
he  never  went  to  Naples  as  a  spy  upon  the  then 
princess  of  Wales,  and  £hat  he  was  in  England  jn 
December  1815.  This  gentleman  however  has 
not  stated  whether  any  brother  of  his  and  the 
colonel's  not  belonging  to  the  royal  household  was 
at /Naples  at  the  time  alluded  to. 

After  so  many  assertions  and  refusals  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  her  royal  highness  was  under 
the  necessity  of  forming  a  court  of  Italians.  The 
countess  Oldi,  of  Cremona,  a  lady  respectable  for 
her  qualities  and  misfortunes,  was  for  a  long  time, 
through  the  recommendation  of  the  marquis 
Ghisglieri,  lady  of  honor  to  her  royal  highness. 

Dr.  Mochetti,  of  Como,  formerly  professor  of 
botany,  agriculture,  and  natural  history,  the  author 
of  many  esteemed  productions,  forming  part  of  the 
records  of  various  academies,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  had  the  honor  to  be  her  physician.  This 
gentleman  is  well  known  to  the  republic  of  letters, 
by  his  skill  as  a  physician  ;  and  his  name,  which  is 
celebrated  in  Italy,  is  not  unknown  to  foreigners. 
He  attended  her  royal  highness  on  a  part  of  her 
travels. 

We  have  already  observed  that  Mr.  Robert 
Hannam,  knight  of  the  order  of  Caroline,  and  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  came  from  England  at  the 
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invitation  of  her  royal  highness,  and  attended  her 
as  private  secretary;  He  is  a  brave  man,  of  an  ex-  * 
cellent  character,  and  elevated  principles. 

The  Chevalier  Chiavini,  of  a  noble  and  opulent 
family  of  Cremona,  was  first  equerry  to  her  royal 
highness.  He  is  as  estimable  for  his  integrity  of 
character  and  cultivation  of  mind,  as  for  his  noble 
manner.  The  young  M.  Guillaume,  knight  of  . 
Jerusalem,  and  of  Saint  Caroline,  was  also  her 
equerry. 

Mr.  Louis  Pergami  presided  over  her  household. 
Mr.  Vallotti  Pergami,  formerly  under  prefect  at 
Cremona,  was  comptroller  of  disbursement. 

The  chevalier  Tomassia,  prefect  of  a  department 
under  the  late  government  of  Italy,  was  honored 
with  her  royal  highness's  particular  confidence. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  belles-lettres,  of 
philosophy,  of  politics,  statistics,  and  public  eco- 
nomy, are  well  known  in  Italy,  by  various  useful 
works,  which  have  given  him  a  distinguished  place 
among  learned  men.  Also  the  distinguished  pro- 
fessors, count  Volta,  and  M.  Configliachi,  M. 
Cavelletti,  formerly  equerry  to  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon, and  the  chevalier  Vassalli,  persons  of  con- 
sideration, had  frequently  the  honor  to  attend  the 
court  of  her  royal  highness. 

The  advocate,  M.  Joseph  Marrocci,  of  Milan, 
well  known  in  his  profession,  was  her  royal  high- 
ness's  law  adviser. 

4  E 
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M  the  chevalier  (of  Malta)  JBarthelmy  Pergami, 
was  her  royal  highness's  first  chamberlain,  The 
meritorious  services  of  this  gentleman  have  excited 
so  much  envy,  that  the  tongue  of  malice  has  uttered 
many  injurious  fabrications :  because  his  actions 
have  been  brilliant,  it  has  been  industriously  re- 
ported that  his  birth  was  mean;  but  it  is  not  from 
the  mire,  as  many  busy  arid  ignorant  people  pre- 
tend, that  her  royal  highness  exalted  M.  Barthelemy 
Pergami ;  his  family  was  respectable  and  formerly 
rich.  The  honorable  marriages  of  his  three  sisters 
prove  this  truth.  The  first  is  married  to  count 
Oldi,  the  second  to  M.  Severgrini  of  an  ancient 
family  at  Cremona,  and  the  third,  with  M.  Martini 
de  Lodi,  brother  of  the  ex-secretary-general  of  the 
captaincy  of  Padua,  when  commanded  by  his  ex- 
cellency the  baron  de  Goez.  Great  domestic  mis- 
fortunes had  reduced  this  respectable  family  to 
poverty.  The  person  under  consideration,  soaring 
beyond  his  bad  fortune,  and  recollecting  the  past 
honorable  condition  of  his  family,  embraced  a  mi- 
litary career,  and  was  attached  to  the  etat-major  ot 
the  troops  commanded  by  his  excellency  the 
general  count  Pino,  in  the  campaigns  of  1812, 
1813, 1814,  as  attested  by  the  following  declaration 
of  general-major  Galimberti : — 

"  I  declare,  that  M*  le  baron  Barthelemy  Pergami 
of  Cremona,  knight  of  Malta,  has  served  in  the 
etat-major  of  the  troops  commanded  by  his  excel- 
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lency  count  Pino,  lieutenant-general,  to  whom  I 
was  chief  of  the  etat-major  in  the  late  campaigns 
of  1812,  1813,  and  1814. 

"  Le  general-major  Galimberti. 

"Dated  Milan,  Nov.  1,  1816. 

"  Seen  and  certified  by  me,  lieutenant-general  Count  Pino." 

M.  Pergami,  it  is  well  known,  received  an  offer 
of  the  brevet  rank  of  captain  from  the  unfortunate 
Joachim,  king  of  Naples,  which  he  refused,  in 
order  to  remain  in  the  service  of  her  royal  high- 
ness ;  whom,  in  recompence  of  his  tried  fidelity, 
she  raised  from  a  courier  to  the  rank  of  equerry,, 
since  to  that  of  chamberlain,  and  procured  him  a 
barony  in  Sicily.  She  also  decorated  him  with 
several  orders  of-knighthood,  proportioning  all  these 
benefits  and  honors  to  repeated  marks  of  attach- 
ment to  her  person.  ,  f 

At  this  time  (1816)  her  royal  highness  took  up 
her  residence  at  an  agreeable  villa  on  the  shore  of 
lake  Como,  at  a  small  distance  from  that  town. 
The  situation  of  this  house,  which  she  purchased 
of  the  countess  Pino,  was  particularly  beautiful, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  most  enchanting 
and  romantic  scenery :  she  had  an  avenue  of  trees, 
planted  at  her  own  expense,  of  nearly  two  miles  in 
length,  reaching  from  Como  to  her  house.  Her 
royal  highness  here  sought  amusement  rather  in  the 
resources  of  her  own  mind  and  among  3,  limited 


number  of  friends,  than  from  an  indiscriminate  in- 
tercourse with  the  inhabitants  of  Como ;  but  still 
she  was  always  hospitable  as  well  as  affable  to 
those  by  whom  she  was  visited.  Her  hours  were 
passed  in  a  series  of  innocent  pleasures :  principally 
derived  from  conversations  with  learned  persons  ; 
music ;  private  plays,  in  a  small  theatre  built  under 
her  own  direction ;  excursions  on  horseback,  in  her 
carriage,  or  in  her  gondola  on  the  bosom  of  the 
lake.  To  these  were  added  the  repeated  exercise 
of  her  charitable  disposition,  in  supplying  the  wants 
and  alleviating  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor  per- 
sons in  her  neighbourhood.  One  act  of  this  sort 
will  suffice  as  a  sample  of  the  many  of  a  similar 
kind  which  could  be  mentioned.  A  fire  broke  out 
at  Como,  by  which  several  persons  in  an  humble 
situation  of  life  were  greatly  distressed.  The  mo- 
ment the  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  her  royal 
highness,  she  sent  1200  livres  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers. 

Many  persons  were  astonished  that  her  royal 
highness  did  not  receive  the  nobility  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town ;  but  our  royal  heroine,  who  by 
principle  does  not  love  etiquette,  but  wishes  to 
be  at  liberty,  and  whose  mode  of  life  is  simple* 
never  sought  the  society  of  any  noble ;  at  the 
same  time,  those  who  were  presented  to  her 
were  never  ill  received.  She  was  accessible  to 
all;  she  was  affable;  there  was  no  affectation  or 


caprice ;   she  was  mild  towards  every  body ;  she 
knew  not  how  to  be  a  great  princess  except  in 
doing  good.  Who  would  believe  nevertheless,  that 
even  at  Como,  where  a  part  of  her  money  was  cir- 
culated, and  where,  more  than  in  any  other  place, 
her  beneficence  and  generosity  were  exerted— who 
would  believe,  that  even   in  this  town  unworthy 
stories  of  her  were  handed  about,*  whence  they 
made  their  way  more   extensively ;    and  that  as 
much  ill  was  spoken  of  her  as  she  absolutely  did 
good  to  the  inhabitants  ?  Yet  the  princess  of  Wales 
was  in  Italy  what  she  was  in  London  and  at  the 
court.     Some  princes  indeed  are  extolled  for  their 
goodness  and  popularity;  but  in  them  it  is  rather 
the  effect  of  policy  than  a  natural  quality,  since, 
according  to  them  this  might  derogate  from  their 
dignity.     Her  royal  highness  waa  always  the  same 
at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstance* ;  the  idea  of 
her  greatness  never  betrayed  her ;  she  was  in  prin- 
ciple, in  her  heart,  what  perhaps  many  others  are 
only  upon  calculation  and  reflection.     The  honest 
class  of  the  Italians  acknowledged  her  worth  ;  they 
remarked  in  the  princess  of  Wales  a  cultivated 
mind,  a  ready  and  sure  judgment,  a  brilliant  ima- 
gination, an  unvaried  gaiety  in  all  her  movements 
and  in  conversation ;  for  her  greatness  detracted 
nothing  from  the  lively  interest  which  her  conver- 
sation inspired. 

Notwithstanding  her  royal  highness  had  been 


deserted  by  the  English  who  had  accompanied  her 
on  her  travels,  she  was  not  forgotten  by  those  whom 
she  had  left  in  London.  She  had  received  several 
kind  letters  from  Mr.  Whitbread ;  and  when  the 
intelligence  of  that  gentleman's  premature  death 
had  been  communicated  to  her  royal  highness,  she 
exclaimed,  with  much  sorrow,  "  I  have  lost  one  of 
my  best  and  most  zealous  friends  !" 

A  most  infamous  plot  was  now  formed  against 
her  royal  highness  during  her  exile.  Mr.  William 
Burrell,  the  son  of  a  person  of  great  distinction  in 
England,  was  at  Milan  at  the  same  time  with  the 
princess.  Always  disposed  to  have  English  about 
her,  she  proposed  his  remaining  with  her  some 
months ;  he  consequently  accompanied  her  royal 
highness  in  her  journey  to  Mantua,  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara  and  Venice,  but  not  being  disposed,  on  account 
of  his  health,  to  undertake  a  long  voyage  by  sea, 
he  left  the  princess  at  Corno  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, at  the  house  of  the  marchioness  Villani,  in  the 
Borgo  Vico.  One  of  his  servants,  named  White, 
began  to  circulate  ridiculous  and  idle  stories  of 
what  passed  in  the  house  of  her  royal  highness. 
Mr.  Burrell  went  to  Brussels ;  and  it  was  at  the 
great  inn  in  that  city  that  White  told  these  stories 
of  the  princess,  in  the  most  scandalous  and  indecent 
manner,  to  the  servants  of  the  dnke  and  duchess  of 
Cumberland,  who  were  there  in  their  way  to  Eng- 
land, These  tales  of  the  servant  found  their  way 
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to  the  court  of  London,  and  lord  Charles  Stuart, 
brother  to  lord  Castlereagh,  was  immediately  sent 
to  Milan.  Lord  Charles,  according  to  his  duty, 
never  made  himself  known  to  her  royal  highness, 
but  formed  a  strict  friendship  with  the  baron  d'Omp- 
teda,  a  chevalier  of  Hanover,  and  formerly  ambas- 
sador from  Jerome  Napoleon,  king  of  Westphalia, 
to  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  baron  carried  about 
with  him  in  Italy  a  mortal  chagrin  from  his  dis- 
grace; led  on  by  promises  he  degraded  himself  to 
the  infamous  trade  of  a  spy,  and  set  about  watch- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  princess  very  narrowly.— 
At  this  time  her  royal  highness  was  ready  to  set  out 
upon  the  journey  she  had  undertaken. 

The  princess  of  Wales  shuddered  when,  at  her 
return  to  Milan,  she  learned  from  the  police  that 
she  was  surrounded  by  spies  in  her  own  house. 
The  baron  d'Ompteda,  who  was  at  their  head,  had, 
during  the  absence  of  the  princess,  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  some  of  the  people  in  her  service.  They, 
however,  all  rejected  with  horror  the  proposals  and 
promises  which  he  made  them,  with  tenders  of 
money,  to  engage  them  in  his  enterprise*  which  had 
for  its  object  to  outrage  the  honour  and  reputation 
of  the  princess.  Not  one  of  the  Italians  was  base 
or  treacherous  enough  to  be  seduced  by  him ; 
Maurice  Crede,  a  German,  alone  yielded  to  the 
temptation.  He  undertook  to  introduce  the  baron 
d'Ompteda  into  the  princess's  apartment  by  means' 
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of  false  keys,  and  it  was  by  a  very  fortunate  con- 
currence of  circumstances  that  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered. Her  royal  highness  took  the  precaution 
of  dismissing  Crede,  under  the  veil  of  an  amorous 
intrigue  in  which  he  had  been  detected  with  An- 
nette, a  German,  one  of  her  waiting  women.  In 
hopes  of  regaining  his  place  he  revealed  the  whole 
affair.  The  following  is  the  declaration  which  he 
made  in  writing,  and  which  he  sent  in  .the  form  of 
a  letter  to  the  Chevalier  Tamassia,  to  whose  good 
offices  he  recommended  himself  to  be  re-admitted 
into  the  princess's  favour  : 

"  MONSIEUB  LE  CHEVALIER, 

"  I  address  myself  to  you,  Sir,  to  obtain  the 
greatest  of  favours,  for  which  I  shall  be  eternally 
grateful.  I  was  yesterday  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice of  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales, 
for  having  intrigued  with  her  waiting-woman,  An- 
nette. This  event,  which  has  thrown  me  into  the 
utmost  consernation,  has  awakened  in  my  heart  a 
remorse  which  had  agitated  me  for  some  time,  and 
which  I  feel  a  necessity  of  imparting  to  you,  in  the 
hope  that  you  may  interest  yourself  for  me,  and 
get  me  to  be  received  again  into  her  royal  high- 
ness* i  service. 

"  I  must  then  confess  that  I  merit  my  disgrace, 
since  I  suffered  myself  to  be  seduced  by  a  certain 
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baron,  M.  d'Ompteda,  to  betray  the  best  of  mis- 
tresses, and  the  most  generous  of  princesses. 

"  It  is  about  a  year  ago,  or  about  a  month  before 
the  departure  of  the  princess,  that  this  baron  was 
to  take  all  possible  steps,  through  the  intervention 
of  a  certain  Ambrose  Cesati,  who  came  to  Como 
to  discover  the  place  where  my  mistress  slept,  and 
to  endeavour  to  procure  false  keys  of  her  apart- 
ment. I  persisted  for  some  time  in  refusing  to 
have  any  concern  in  this  plot,  but  at  length  the 
baron's  threats,  who  told  me  I  was  a  ruined  man  if 
I  did  not  listen  to  him,  together  with  the  money 
he  offered  me  from  time  to  time,  corrupted  me, 
and  I  was  weak  enough  to  accept  the  commission, 
although  fully  persuaded  that  there  was  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  the  baron's  infamous  suspicions. 

"  I  must  say  nevertheless,  with  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity, that  the  guilt  of  my  conduct  went  no  far- 
ther than  answering  the  questions  put  to  me  by 
d'Ompteda  in  the  conferences  I  had  with  him,  in 
which  he  interrogated  me  closely  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  the  different  apartments  in  the  palace,  as 
well  as  concerning  the  persons  who  were  about 
the  princess. 

"  This,  sir,  is  my  confession :  in  making  it  my 
heart  is  eased  of  a  weight  by  which  it  was  oppres- 
sed. I  address  myself  to  a  man  already  estimable 
for  his  virtues,  and  who  ought  to  feel  commisera- 
tion for  human  weakness ;  whom  I  therefore  sup- 
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plicate  to  obtain  my  pardon  from  the  princess,  and 
not  to  forsake  me  at  this  moment  of  calamity. 

"  Have  pity,  sir,  upon  an  unfortunate  man,  who, 
knowing  his  fault,  seeks  to  repair  it  by  repentance, 
hoping  thus  to  be  enabled,  through  your  ,aid,  to 
return  to  the  path  of  honor.  On  you,  sir,  I  place 
my  whole  reliance. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

"MAURICE  CREDE." 

"  Como,  November  3d,  1816'." 

Her  royal  highness  judged  it  proper  to  inform 
the  governor,  count  Saurau,  of  what  had  passed, 
who  immediately  banished  the  baron  d'Ompteda 
from  the  states  of  his  majesty  the  emperor.  The 
brave  English  officer,  Mr.  Hannam,  private  secre- 
tary to  the  princess,  shocked  #t  the  baron's  base- 
ness, challenged  him  to  a  duel ;  but  the  latter  by 
different  pretences,  and  delays,  like  a  coward, 
evaded  the  challenge,  and  could  never  be  found. 

This  sad  event  justified  but  too  much  the  system 
of  circumspection  which  her  royal  highness  thought 
proper  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  English,  the 
Germans,  and  others  who  might  be  about  her. 
Under  such  circumstances,  prudence  demanded 
that  she  did  not  allow  any  English  or  foreigners, 
but  those  who  were  known  to  her,  access  to  her 
house.  Was  it  not,  besides,  a  great  indignity  that 
they  should  seek  thus  to  svatch^the  actions  of  a 
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princess,  through  the  base  medium  of  the  most  in- 
famous spy  ism  ?  Her  conduct,  frank  and  without 
mystery,  was  above  all  reproach  ;  of  this  those  who 
had  the  honor  of  being  about  her  were  the  faithful 
witnesses. 

After  such  danger,  her  royal  highness  could  not 
but  suspect  every  one  who  was  unknown  to  her  of 
being  a  traitor,  and  her  mind,  naturally  so  frank 
and  confiding,  suffered  extremely  by  such  circum- 
spection ;  she  did  not,  however,  deny  access  to  any 
body>  but  she  avoided  being  the  object  of  those 
scandalous   stories,  4of  that  calumny,  'and  of  the 
spyism,  of  which  she  had  already  been  the  victim. 
The  events  which  had  taken  place  gave  her  reason 
to  apprehend  even  darker  conduct  towards  her  than 
being  surrounded  by  spies.     The  eagerness  of  the 
baron  Ompteda  to  know  the  situation  of  her  cham^ 
ber,  and  to  procure  false  keys^  furnished  ground 
for  suspicions  yet  more  terrible.      A  fact  which 
took  place  at  Genoa  bears  all  the  impression  of  an 
intent  to  murder  rather  than  merely  to  rob.  Some 
individuals  armed  introduced  themselves  during 
the  night  into  the  princess's  house,  and  even  pene- 
trated so  far  as  to  her  bedchamber.      The  noise 
they  made  awoke   her  faithful   servant  Theodore 
Majocchi,  who  fired  at  and  endeavoured  to  seize 
them ;  it  remains  still  unknown  who  these  people 
might  be,  or  what  might  be  their  intention. 

At  this  time  a  pamphlet  intitled  "  Letters  of  the 
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Princess  of  Wales,"  which  had  been  published  in 
London  some  years  before,  found  its  way  to  Italy. 
This  was  an  impudent  libel  on  her  royal  highness, 
fabricated  by  a  needy  and  malignant  scribbler,  who 
had  been  confined  in  the  king's  bench  for  a  libel 
which  he  published  against  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
down.  Upon  the  Continent  the  title  of  a  work 
gives  it  currency ;  when  an  author's  name  appears 
to  it  they  believe  that  he  is  really  the  author. 
Thus,  because  these  letters  were  stated  to  have 
been  written  by  the  princess,  it  was  considered  as 
the  truth. 

Her  royal  highness  Jiad  been  hitherto  the  sport 
of  the  most  absurd  rumours ;  indifferent,  however, 
a*  to  all  that  could  be  .put  forth  with  regard  to  her, 
she  scarcely  ever  bestowed  a  thought  upon  them. 
To  be  convinced  to  what  a  point  malignity  and 
inconsistency  can  be  carried,  we  shall  here  mention 
that  in  Italy  it  was  reported  she  was  about  to  turn 
Roman  catholic.  The  attentions  shewn  her  by 
the  pope,  and  those,  which  she  paid  him  in  return, 
with  the  wish  she  expressed  of  remaining  some 
time  at  Rome,  w^s  a  sufficient  foundation  on  which 
to  graft  such  an  av>atirdity,  and  make  it  pass  as  a 
truth.  Perhaps  the  authors  of  the  tale  had  the  in- 
tention of  preventing  her  going  to  Rome,  the 
reason  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 
The  late  duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  the  late 
king  of  England,  resided  for  several  years  at  Rome, 
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and  the  present  duke  was  born  there ;  the  same 
thing  was  therefore  said  of  him,  and  the  same  has 
equally  been  said  of  prince  Augustus,  the  duke  of 
Sussex,  sixth  son  to  the  late  king  of  England. 

When  the  princess  of  Wales  understood  that  her 
royal  daughter  was  to  be  married  to  prince  Leopold 
of  Coburg,  and  that  her  presence  was  not  desired 
at  the  nuptials,  she  declared  her  intention  to  divert 
her  mind  by  a  visit  to  the  Greek  isles,  in  the  Archi 
pelago,  early  in  the  spring  of  1816.  Her  first 
equerry,  the  chevalier  Schiavini  kept  a  very  ample 
journal  of  her  royal  highness's  travels,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  have  been  made : 

In  December  the  princess  of  Wales  paid  a  visit 
to  the  ex-empress  Maria  Louisa  at  Parma,  and.  re- 
mained some  weeks  at  Milan. 

On  the  15th  of  February  1817,  she  paid  a  visit 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  at  Turin. 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  princess  of  Wales 
at  Vienna  on  the  9th  of  April  produced  a  general 
sensation,  and  embarrassed  great  numbers.  She 
put  up  at  the  hotel  called  the  Empress  of  Austria, 
having  found  nobody  at  home  at  the  hotel  of  lord 
Stuart,  where  she  wished  to  alight.  Lord  Stuart, 
the  moment  he  heard  of  the  intended  arrival  of  the 
princess,  set  off,  with  all  his  family,  to  the  country  ; 
a  conduct  which  the  princess  as  well  as  the  Aus- 
trian public,  took  in  very  ill  part.  The  minister  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover  (Alexander  Count  Har- 
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denberg)  followed  his  example.  The  court  sent  to 
her  a  chamberlain  to  wait  upon  her ;  and  although 
she  "observed  the  strictest  incognito,  the  princess 
paid  a  visit  to  the  empress.  The  princess  com- 
plained openly  at  her  table,  in  very  strong  terms  of 
lord  Stuart ;  and  declared  "  that  she  would  inform 
her  daughter  of  it,  and  would  herself  never  forgive 
him  for  this  behaviour." 

The  princess  of  Wales  went  from  Genoa  to  the 
island  of  Elba,  and  thence  to  Sicily,  where  she 
visited  the  principal  towns.  From  Sicily  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Barbary,  then  to  Palestine  and  Jerusa- 
lem; she  saw  Carthage,  Utica,  Athens;  she  went 
to  Malta ;  she  admired  the  beautiful  women  of 
Milo  in  the  Archipelago ;  she  admired  the  Temple 
of  Theseus  at  Athens,  still  almost  entire ;  she  mount- 
ed the  tribune  of  Demosthenes  and  ofEschines; 
she  examined  all  the  famous  ruins  of  the  cherished 
city  of  Minerva ;  contemplated  the  tombs  of  Pe- 
ricles and  of  Thrasibulus ;  regarded  with  a  timid 
eye  the  Temple  of  the  Furies  where  (Edipus  died  : 
she  visited  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Antiope  the 
Amazon,  wife  to  Theseus,  and  passing  on  to  Corinth, 
examined  the  temple  of  Neptune  ;  from  thence  she 
proceeded  to  Constantinople.  She  stopped  at  Pera 
ten  days.  Her  royal  highness  received  from  the 
Grand  Seignor  presents  valued  at  45,000  piastres. 

After  passing  the  islands  of  Zia,  Andros,  Negro- 
pent,  and  the  famous  Tcnedos,  she  landed  at  Troy 
to  examine  its  last  vestiges ;  she  crossed  the  Sea- 
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mander;  saw  the  tower  of  Hero  upon  the  Helles- 
pont, passed  on  to  Mitylene,  and  thence  to  Scio, 
where  she  saw  the  place  that  Homer  occupied 
with  his  school.  She  next  passed  on  to  Samos,  to 
Ephesus,  to  Cyprus,  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  to  Naza- 
reth, after  having  seen  Mount  Carmel ;  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  she  admired  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  no%v  converted  into  a 
mosque;  afterwards  she  visited  .Bethlehem,  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  river  Jordan,  Jaffa,  and 
thence  proceeded  by  Rhodes  and  Syracuse  to 
Naples:  from  thence  to  the  now  famous  town  of 
Pizzo,  to  Terracina,  and'to  Rome.  The  palace  of 
Trescati  at  Rome,  was  said  to  have  been  purchased 
for  her  royal  highness,  who  had  a  long  conference 
with  the  pope.  On  the  2d  of  July,  1817,  the 
princess  of  Wales  left  Rome  for  Bologna,  between 
which  place  and  the  villa  of  the  Largo  del  Como 
her  royal  highness  continued  to  reside. 

Her  reception  on  the  part  of  the  Barbary  go- 
vernments every  where  corresponded  with  her 
elevated  rank,  but  she  attracted  the  general  ho- 
mage much  more  by  her  personal  qualities  than 
the  eminence  of  her  station.  With  the  assistance 
of  several  learned  antiquarians,  she  made  a  collec- 
tion of  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  sparing  no- 
thing in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  so  noble  and  so 
useful. 

Her  royal  highness,  during  the  time  that  she 
was  at  Agosta,  in  Sicily,  distributed  every  day 
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with  her  own  hands,  and  through  the  hands  of 
others,  sums  of  money  among  the  poor;  at  Tunis 
she  obtained  the  liberty  of  several  slaves,  and  paid 
the  debts  of  one  of  them.  She  gave  to  the  new 
academy  at  Athens  five  hundred  of  the  pieces 
called  colonnates,  and  she  allows  two  hundred 
annually  to  the  same  academy,  paid  through  the 
hands  of  the  banker  Scaramanzo,  at  Constantinople;" 
all  those  who  were  in  prison  for  debt  at  Athens 
were  liberated  by  her,  for  which  she  paid  seven 
hundred  -  pieces  into, the  hands  of  the  governor, 
and  she  gave  two  hundred  pieces  to  a  poor  and 
numerous  Roman  family  resident  in  that  city.  At 
Constantinople,  she  gave  a  poor  Frenchman  two 
hundred  colonnates,  and  distributed  her  benefits 
almost  in  every  corner  of  that  city.  To  the  con- 
ventual fathers  of  Jerusalem,  she  gave  five  hundred 
pieces,  and  settled  on  them  two  hundred  annually, 
to  be  received  from  the  banker  above-named. 
Finally  she  distributed  at  Rome  two  hundred 
pieces  to  the  poor  of  that  city. 

Such  acts  of  generosity  in  distant  countries  could 
not 'proceed  from  motives  of  ostentation;  they 
must  be  the  pure  effusions  of  a  benevolent  heart, 
which  has  no  other  object  but  to  satisfy  itself;  the 
persons,  the  places,  and  the  time,  sufficiently  prove 
that  those  benefactions  were  given  from  those 
laudable  motives  by  which  the  late  philanthropist, 
Mr.  Howard,  was  swayed ;  and  we  may  still  say 
that — "  Such  things 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  to  Prince  Leo- 
pold  of  Saxe-Coburg — Her  affection  for  and 
correspondence  with  her  royal  Mother — Lament- 
ed Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  her 
infant  Son — Ill-natured  remark  of  a  Writer  of 
the  day — Distress  of  the  Royal  Mother  when  ap- 
prised of  the  mournful  intelligence — Death  of 
her  Majesty  ^-Observations. 

EARLY  in  the  year  of  1816  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Charlotte  to 
a  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  a  captain  in  the  Austrian 
service,  and  about  26  years  of  age.  The  royal  nup- 
tials took  place  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  excited  uni- 
versal interest.  The  altar  for  the  celebration  of  the 
ceremony  was  placed*  near  one  of  the  fire  places  in 
the  crimson  state-room.  When  every  thing  was 
ready,  the  lord  Chamberlain  gave  notice  to  prince 
Leopold,  who  took  his  station  in  front  of  the  altar 
to  which  the  princess  Charlotte  was  then  led  by  the 
duke  of  Clarence.  The  prince  regent  took  his 
place  by  the  side  of  the  illustrious  pair.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  altar  was  the  queen,  for  whom  a 
chair  of  state  was  placed.  On  her  right  hand  were 
the  princesses  Augusta,  Elizabeth,  and  Mary,  the 

duchess  of  York  and  princess  gophia  of  Glocester. 

4  G 
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On  the  left  of  the  altar  stood  the  dukes  of  York, 
Clarence,  and  Kent :  the  dukes  of  Cumberland, 
Sussex,  and  Glocester,  were  not  present.  The  ce- 
remony was  performed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, assisted  by  the  bishop  of  London, 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the 
princess  Charlotte  embraced  her  royal  father,  and 
went  up  to  the  queen,  whose  hand  she  kissed  wi.th 
respectful  affection.  Her  royal  highness  also  kissed 
each  of  the  princesses,  and  then  shook  hands  with 
her  illustrious  uncles. 

The  queen  had  ordered  of  Mr.  Barker,  her  con- 
fectioner, a  great  number  of  wedding-cakes  to  be 
distributed  on  the  day  of  the  royal  nuptials,  to  about 
five  hundreds  persons  in  Windsor,  Frogmore,  and 
Kew.  The  wedding-clothes,  and  most  of  the  jewels, 
which  the  princes-j  Charlotte  of  Wales  wore  on  this 
occasion,  were  presents  from  "her  royal  grand- 
mother. 

The  appointment  of  prince  Leopold  as  a  general 
in  the  British  army,  was  soon  afterwards  announced 

in  the  Gazette.  The  royal  party  spent  a  few  days 
\ 

at  Oatlands,  but  Claremont  (which  is  about  17  miles 
from  London,  and  about  the  Same  distance  from 
Windsor)  became  their  chief  residence.  Claremont 
is  a  noble  house,  with  a  park  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  well  wooded.  The  price  of  this 
estate  was  66,200/  The  prince  regent  received  a 
congratulatory  address  on  the  marriage  of  his 
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daughter  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  copy 
of  the  treaty  of  marriage  having  been  laid  before 
parliament,  the  royal  pair  were  granted  jointly, 
while  living,  60,OGO£.  per  annum,  10,000/.  of  which 
went  to  her  royal  highness,  independent  of  her  hus- 
band's control. 

Notwithstanding  the  separation  of  the  princess 
Charlotte  and  her  royal  mother,  the  affection  of 
both  for  each  other  still  remained  unabated.  The 
princess  Charlotte  being  now  under  no  control,  ex- 
cept that  of  •%  husband  whose  indulgence  gave  way 
to  every  desire,  made  no  secret  of  her  filial  attach- 
ment. She  openly  received  letters  from  her  loving 
mother,  which  were  regularly  answered  in  strains 
of  filial  fondness.  The  following  is  said  to  be  ^ 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  princess  Charlotte 
to  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  a  short 
time  before  the  accouchement  of  the  former,  by  the 
fatal  termination  of  which  the  fond  hopes  of  Great 
Britain  were  blasted  ! 

"  MY  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

"  A  very  few  days  will  elapse  before  I  may  claim  to  be  addressed  by 
the  endearing  appellation  with  which  I  have  commenced  this  letter  ; 
when  Providence  may  develop  to  me  new  duties,  which  may  in  some 
measure  temper,  but  can  never  supersede,  those  moral  and  pious  obliga- 
tions which  have  been  heretofore  imposed  upon  me.  Were  I  to  disguise 
my  true  sentiments,  or  to  affect  feelings  other  than  those  which  occupy 
my  bosom  in  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  mother,  I  should  feel  myself 
unworthy  of  that  parental  affection  which  constitutes  at  least  the  second 
bliss  of  life. 

"  United  to  a  man  whose  whole  attentions  are  directed  to  the  promo- 
tion of  my  happiness,  I  cannot  but  foel  a  pleasure  in  the  anticipation  of 
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that  hour  of  perilous  hope  which  shall  enable  me  to  present  to  him  a 
new  tie  of  connubial  love,  and  to  the  nation  a  new  and  abundant  source 
of  future  promise  and  consolation.  Political  considerations,  in  this  in- 
stance, stand  in  competition  with  the  more  near  and  natural  feelings  of 
the  heart.  While,  as  a  wife,  I  am  alive  to  all  those  anxious  suscepti- 
bilities which  accompany  my  peculiar  situation,  I  am  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  extend  my  views  to  contemplations  widely  different  in 
their  kind  as  in  their  latitude ; — contemplations  involving  the  nearest 
and  most  durable  interests  of  a  people  to  whom  I  owe  a  debt  scarcely  to 
be  liquidated, — gratitude  for  unbounded  affection. 

"  To  relieve,  in  some  degree,  this  weight  of  obligation,  and  to  justify 
the  universal  confidence  in  the  strength  and  consistency  of  my  character, 
I  have  determined,  should  it  please  Providence  to  bless  me  with  off- 
spring, so  to  regulate  its  early  reason  and  to  direct  its  infant  energies, 
thajt  the  lessons  I  have  received  from  you,  and  tht  wisdom  which  time 
and  observation  have  confirmed,  may  be  handed  down  to  my  child  with 
/a  view  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  great  principle,  that  the  legitimate  end 
I  of  all  governments  is  the  welfare  of  society,  and  that  political  and  private 
|virtue  is  the  surest  foundation  and  the  best  bulwark  of  a  throne. 

"  But,  O  my  mother  !  when  my  timid  imagination  revolves  upon  the 
uncertainty  which  veils  futurity, — when  I  look  to  the  dark  possibilities 
which  may  put  a  period  to  the  dreams  of  hope,  even  shadows  shake  my 
•  courage,  and  I  feel  myself  the  victim  of  terrors  which  reason  would  al- 
most demonstrate  absurd.     At  such  a  trying  moment,  why  am  I  de- 
I barred  from  the  consoling  voice  of  maternal  affection  ?  Why  is  not  my 
I  mother  allowed  to  pour  cheerfulness  into  the  sinkiug  soul  of  her  inexpe- 
Irienced  and  trembling  child  ?  I  have  no  friend,  no  relation  near   me, 
|  whose  advice  ni ay  guide,  or  whose  admonitions  may  check  my  conduct. 
j  Surrounded  by  strangers,  with  a  single  exception,  my  heart  feels  itself 
1  alone ;  and  should  the  protection  of  Heaven  for  a  moment  leave  me,  and 
\  I  fall,  the  presence  of  a  mother  would  assuredly  impart  a  serenity  and 
i  resignation  to  my  mind  which  would  smooth  the  pillow  for  my  dying 
/  head,  and  prevent  ray  distracted  ?>oul  from  erring  in  the  hour  of  her 
Severest  trial. 

"  Secluded  from  the  gioldy  world,  I  ha»e  learned  to  set  a  true  value 
on  that  retirement  which  haa  taught  me  a  more  perfect  knowledge,  not 
only  of  myself,  but  of  the  society  over  which  I  may  one  day  be  called  to 
rule.  Folly  and  pride  no  longer  wear  te  me  the  imposing  blazonry 
which  they  exhibited  to  my  early  years.  I  have  read,  reflected  and 
conversed,— and  I  trust  the  evidence  of  a  future  day  will  rescue  me  from 
the  imputation  of  having  read,  reflected  and  conversed  in  vain. 

"  The  sufferings  of  my  early  years,  acute  as  they  were  in  their  opera- 
tion, have  not  been  unproductive  of  instruction.  Their  effect  has  been 
to  correct  that  sanguinencis  of  disposition  which  was  too  commonly  a 


source  of  severe  disappointment,  and  wHcn  uniformly  led  me  to  view 
things  through  a  prejudiced  medium  :  a  sort  of  premature  experience 
has  given  me  that  insight  into  human  life  and  human  character  which 
in  ordinary  cases  and  circumstances  is  the  result  'of  the  study  and  ob- 
servation of  years. 

"  Your  virtues,  my  dearest  mother,  and  your  afflictions  added  strength 
to  the  affections  which  nature  had  entwined  about  my  heart,  and  urged 
me  to  cling  to  you,  in  all  changes  and  under  all  shades  of  persecution, 
with  a  constancy  which  those  who  hated  you  termed  obstinacy,  but 
which  those  who  loved  you  elevated  by  the  name  of  honorable  perseve- 
rance,—I  felt  that  I  was  not  merely  acquiescing  in  the  first  of  my  moral 
duties. 

"  In  proportion,  however,  as  1-  have  loved  you,  do  I  nqw  feel  the  bit- 
terness of  your  absence.  You  have  no  substitute  in  this  heart :  there  is 
none  to  occupy  yonr  place  to  my  seeking  eyes.  Even  the  affectionate 
attentions  of  an  amiable  consort  are  insufficient  to  supply  the  chasm  in 
my  bosom,  but  leave  it  unsatisfied.  I  have  illustrious  relatives,  it  is 
true,  but  they  offer  me  no  kindness  ;  and  if  they  did,  there  are  certain 
slumbering  recollections  which  would  awake  in  my  brain  and  check  my 
ardour  to  receive  them.  I  have  but  one  mother,  and  no  variations  of 
place  or  circumstances  can  remove  her  from  my  sight.  Heaven  impress- 
ed her  image  en  my  soul,  and  time  has  established  it  there  as  its  native 
and  legitimate  sphere. 

"  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  indeed,  we  may  be  separated  on  earth  ; 
and  I,  as  well  as  yourself,  may  be  doomed  the  victim  of  an  unjust  and 
malignant  spirit  of  persecution.  But  in  a  better  world  our  congenial 
spirits  will  rush  to  meet  each  other,  where  no  envious  or  hating  fiends 
can  intervene,  or  impede  the  pleasures  which  flow  from  the  pure  foun- 
tain of  filial  and  maternal  love. 

"  Such  sentiments  as  these  naturally  arise  out  of  the  contemplation  of 
my  situation  at  this  moment.  Should  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Providence 
that  I  survive  the  hour  of  approaching  danger,  I  may  at  some  future 
period  be  endued  with  power  to  restore  you  to  that  situation  which  you 
were  formed  to  embellish  ;  but  if  an  all- wise  decree  should  summon  me 
from  this  sphere  of  anxious  apprehensiop,  not  for  myself,  but  for  my 
mother,  a  pang  of  terror  shooti  across  ray  wildered  brain :  even  then, 
however,  my  last  prayer  would  be  to  Heaven  to  gift  you  with  that  sub- 
lime feeling  of  pious  resignation  which  would  teach  you  to  bow  sub- 
missive to  the  chastening  stroke  of  our  common  Father,  and  to  console 
your  afflicted  heart  with  the  anticipation  of  our  reunion  in  a.  world  where 
felicity  is  unimpaired,  and  to  which  malice  is  inadmissible. 

"  Believe  me,  my  adored  mother,  I  fear  less  to  die  than  to  live.  The 
prospect  of  protracted  existence  is  so  blended  with  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties, so  shadowed  with  clouds  and  uncertainties,  so  replete  with  anxieties 
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and  apprehensions,  that  I  must  shrink  from  the  contemplation  of  it,  and 
fly  for  refuge  even  to  the  probability  of  my  removal  from  so  joyless  an 
inheritance.  The  page  of  history  has  determined  that  happiness  is  not 
the  possession  of  those  who  move  in  the  lofty  circles  to  which  my  birth 
entitles  me  to  look.  I  cannot  hope  for  an  exception  in  my  favour.  All 
the  joys  of  life  are  centered  in  my  present  retirement;  and  they  are  even 
poor,  because  you  are  not  a  participator  in  them.  But  even  this  unqua- 
lified enjoyment  of  them  must  be  brief;  and  I  must  emerge  into  a  situa- 
tion uncongenial  lo  my  soul,  and  destructive  t©  all  my  hopes  of  felicity 
on  earth.  What  cause  then  hare  I  to  shun  that  issue  which  others  may 
behold  with  horror?  What  cause  have  I  to  covet  that  existence  which 
others  so  highly  prize  ?  Death  would  obliterate  no  image  of  delight 
from  my  heart,  save  that  which,  in  the  portrait  of  a  beloved  mother, 
nature  has  still  left  to  the  hoping,  doubting,  yet  fearing 

«  CHARLOTTE." 
"  Clartmonl,  October  10.  1817.v 

Scarcely  a  month  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  at 
half-past  two  in  the  morning  of  November  6,  the 
princess  Charlotte,  who  had  been  delivered  at  nine 
in  the  evening  of  a  still-born  male  child,  expired 
at  Claremont,  to  the  great  sorrow,  not  only  of  prince 
Leopold  but  of  the  public  in  general.  The  prince 
remained  disconsolate  at  the  time,  after  viewing  a 
miniature  picture  of  his  beloved  wife.  The  queen 
was  at  Bath  at  the  time,  But  on  receiving  the  melan- 
choly intelligence,  her  majesty  quitted  Bath,  and 
arrived  at  Windsor  on  the  8th.  The  duke  and 
duchess  of  Glocester  arrived  at  Carlton-house,  froril 
Weymouth,  on  the  10th,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
duchess  were  so  overpowered  upon  seeing  the 
prince  regent,  that  the  effect  of  her  sensibility, 
added  to  the  fatigues  of  her  journey,  rendered  it 
expedient  for  her  royal  highness  to  take  repose ;  an 
apartment  at  Carlton-house  was  immediately  pre- 
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pared,  and  her  royal  highness  was  prevailed  upon  to 
retire  to  rest.  The  prince  regent  repaired  to  Wind- 
sor to  pay  her  majesty  and  the  princesses  a  visit  of 
condolence. 

The  funeral  of  the  princess  Charlotte  and  her  in- 
fant son  took  place  on  the  18th.  The  queen  and 
the  princesses  kept  themselves  closely  confined  to 
their  chambers  during  the  day. 
rThe  absence  of  her  majesty  from  Claremont 
(Lodge,  and  of  others  of  the  royal  family,  who  were 
/married,  during  the  time  of  princess  Charlotte's 
Accouchement,  became  the  subject  of  much  cen- 
Isure.  The  queen,  however,  was  at  this  time  much 
indisposed,  and  her  then  advanced  age  of  life  ren- 
dered her  incapable  of  rendering  any  assistance,  and 
consequently  her  presence  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient :  add  to  which,  the  prin- 
cess Charlotte  never  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her 
royal  grandmother :  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  her 
royal  highness  would  have  preferred  the  company 
pf  her  own  mother  on  this  occasion  ! 

The  author  of  "  Memoirs  of  her  Royal  Highness 
Charlotte  Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales,  &c."  has 
noticed,  that  at  the  time  of  the  royal  sufferer's  dis 
solution,  her  mother,  the  princess  of  Wales,  was 
engaged  in  all  the  festivities  of  Warsaw  !  How,  let 
us  ask  this  ingenious  writer,  could  the  princess 
of  Wales  anticipate  the  situation  of  her  royal 
daughter  ?  It  was  natural  for  her  to  suppose  that 
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at  this  critical  time  the  princess  Charlotte  would 
meet  with  every  due  attention.  No  mother  could 
be  more  distressed  or  distracted  than  the  princess 
of  Wales  was  when  the  unexpected  melancholy 
intelligence  of  her  royal  daughter's  death  was  com- 
municated to  her.  She  now  regretted  the  distance 
which  had  prevented  her  from  administering  a 
mother's  assistance,  and  from  giving  her  a  mother's 
blessing!  She  now  regretted  that  she  had  ever 
quitted  England  ;  though  her  departure  had  been 
(as  the  preceding  chapter  has  proved)  for  the  laud- 
able purpose  of  promoting  a  daughter's  happiness. 

It  is  remakable  that  her  majesty  the  queen  of 
England  did  not  long  survive  the  princess  Char- 
lotte, having  died  on  the  17th  of  November  1818. 

Oth£r  changes  rapidly  succeeded,  when  the  royal 
subject  of  these  memoirs  was  doomed  to  experience 
further  persecution.  Her  consequent  return  to 
England  on  being  queen,  the  fresh  charges  brought 
against  her  for  licentiousness  during  her  exile,  and 
the  fortitude  with  which  she  confronts  her  accusers, 
shall  be  faithfully  detailed  in  our  succeeding  pages. 


DA      Adolphus ,  John 
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